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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE, A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
CENSUS OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE POPULAR SLIP SYSTEM AND GOST OF THE CENSUS. 

1. On the night of the 1st of March 1901, for the fourth time in the 
_ history of Herat, a general Census was taken. 

The first Census, which was taken on the night 
of the 7th November 1867, was a provincial one, hut the last three were 
taken simultaneously throughout India ; the second one was taken on the 17th 
February 1881, and the third one on the 26tli February 1891, Before describing 
how the Census operations were conducted and considering the results of the 
present Census, I propose giving a brief description of the province, together with 
its history, so far as it affects the land tenures, and through them the* condition 
of the people. 


Brief Description of the Province. 


2. Ecrar, otherwise officially known as the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
position, area and Ration, Diets, and commonly called Farhad or Barud by 
*e- ' the natives, is comparatively a small province, 

occupying a position which may be regarded as the navel of India, and lies 
between 19° 30' and 2l c 46 ' north latitude, and 76° and 79°13 / east longi- 
tude. In outline or shape it resembles to some extent the mainland of Europe. 
Its length from east to west docs not exceed 1 50 miles, and its breadth averages 
144 miles. The total area of the province, according to the latest survey, is 
17,709*82 square miles, or And of that of British India; in other words, Berar 
is intermediate in size between Switzerland and Greece. According to the present 
Census its population is 2,754,016 or Adi «>f that of British India, or about three- 
fifths of that of London. Nearly 86-7 per cent, of the people are Hindus, and the 
language of the province is Marathi. The existence of Berar as a separate province 
dates from 1853, when it was assigned for certain specific purposes to the British 
Government by His Highness the Nizam; and since that time it is officially 
known as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. It finds a very obscure place in the 
pages of history. What little importance it possesses is chiefly derived from its 
superior soil and big cotton marts. In other respects, it is either uninteresting 
or unimportant to the outsider. 


3, Berar is hounded on the north by the Satpura mountains and the 
_ . . Central Provinces ; on the east by the Wardha 

om mm, river an4 the Central Provinces ; on the south by 

. the Painganga and His Highness the Nizam’s dominions; on the west partly 
,.„,by His Highness thb Nizam’S dominions and the Bombay district of Khandesb. i 
/A' ; '4'"''Th© proving of land 
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. stretching parallel to the plain in the middle This threefold division will be 
found useful m explaining many of the statistics 

5 On the extreme north of the province is the Melghat tract, com- 

prising the Gawilgarh range, which is merely a 

Physical description section of the Satpura mountains. In extreme 

length, north and south, this tract measures 3S miks, and east and west 60 miles. 
It is extremely rugged and broken into a succession of lulls and valleys, which 
form extensive fousts This mam ridgo of the Satpura mountains runs almost 
parallel to, and a few miles distant from, the middle wide plain of Berar. The 
highest summit on this ridgo is Bairat, which attains a height of 4,200 feet above 
the lei el of the sea The plateau of Chikalda, the sanitarium of Berar, stands at 
an elevation of 3,777 feet, and the old fort of Gawilgarh at 3,627 feet. Many 
rivers and streams take tlieir rise from this tract, and the scenery at some of the 
summits is the most charming m Berar “ The principal part of the ifvhole range 
is formed of compact basalt, very much resembling that of the Giant’s Causeway.” 

Below tins mountainous range lies the Payanghat, or valley of the Purna 
river. It is m fact a wide plain, varying in breadth from 40 to 50 miles and 
running from w est to east across the middle of the province. It stands at an 
elevation of about 800 feet on the west, rising to 1,200 feet on the east above 
the level of the sea. This hioad strip of champaign country contains soil of re- 
markably fine quality "It is full of that deep rich black alluvial soil called 
regar, of almost inexhaustible fertility, and it undulates just enough to maintain 
a natural system of drainage,” Trees are few and far between, except near the 
hills ; and. this tract possesses nothing of picturesque scenery. 

Southward beyond the Payanghat v alley lies the Ajanta hilly tract, which 
intersects the province from west to cast The upland country above this tract 
is known as the Balaghat, and forms tho northern limits of the tableland of the 
Deccan The whole of it has no uniform features, and its maximum elevation does 
not exceed 2,000 feet. Tho principal part of the Ajanta range being trappean 
region, presents a pleasing aspect with its exuberant vegetation. Water is more 
plentiful and nearer to the surface than it is at the Payanghat valley. 

6 Per administrative purposes Berar is divided into the following six 
Administrative divisions dlSfcricts and twenty-two taluqs 


j District. 
Amraoti 

Akola 

Ellichpur 

Buldana 




Toluq. 

Amraoti. 

Chandur. 

Morsi. 

Murtizapur. 

Akola. 

Akot 

Balapur. 

Jalgaon 

Khamgaon. 

Ellichpur. 

Daryapur. 

Melghat. 

Chikhli. 

Maikapur. 

Mchkar. 

Yeotmal, 
Darwha. 
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Forests. 


The chief rivers are four, vis , the Tapti, tke Wardlia, the Purna and 
the Painganga Of these, the Tapti is tlie crib, first 
rlass river ; but it forms the northern boundary 
of the province only for 3') miles All the other principal men are in 
themselves tributaries Of the rivers which muntiin a running stream all 
the year round in the Payanghat there is only one*, ? is , the Purna, which 
in itself is a tributary of the Tapti The War Ih i and the P.unganga form the 
eastern and southern boundaries respect nelv of the province is one of tho 
tributaries of the last three rivers is of an\ great ‘•i/e. The supply of water they 
afford is irregular. In rainy season they in untam a stream of water, but iu 
s um mer almost all of them are diy 

8. There is not a single fresh water lake in tho province. In the 

south-western corner of tho pi ounce, tin re is a salt 
a » es water lake called Lunar, measiumg about throe miles 

in circumference. It is situated on the plate m ot the ILhghat, and is supposed 
to be a big crater of an extinct volcano Lunar is considered to be one of the 
most interesting and striking natural curiosities 

9. Berar does not possess any magnificent forest containing really valuable 

timber trees. The principal one is to be found in the 
north, where the topsancf skirts of the Gawilgarh hills 

are almost covered with extensive forests of teak, tin as and bamboo trees. On 
the western lulls near JBuldana, tue te ik in the form of a dense low shrub exists 
Moreover, there are some forests of low wood on the length and breadth of 
the Ajanta range. The principal timber tiers met with in the province arc 
the following — teak, tiwas, bib ill, bamboo, siw an, mhowa, mm, mango, pipal, 
aryan, tamarind, teinburm, khair and sendhi. The total area of Sta4e-forosts, 
as given in the Administration Report for 1899-1900, is 4,176 square miles, 
or 23-5 per cent, of the total area of ihe province. These lands arc divided 
into three classes, class A being primal ily reserved for the production of timber 
and fuel, class B for fodder grass, and class (J for pasture 

10. The rainy season in Berar generally lasts from June to October, and is 

almost wholly due to tho south-west monsoon 
■ US ' U ‘“ :A ' The avoiago animal rainfall for the province for 

the last ten years (1891-1900) is 33 82 inches, as against 38 65 inches in the 
previous decade. The rainfall in each of the three natural divisions neces- 
sarily varies. In the Melghat tract it is tho bcav lest, m the Payanghat it is 
the lightest, and in the Balaghat it is medium. Berar being an agricultural 
province, the welfare of the majority of the people depends upon the seasonable- 
ness as well as the quantity of rain during each year. 

11. The climate of Berar varies considerably in different localities It is 

always mild and temperate on the mountainous 
Melghat tract. On the tableland of the Balaghat, 

the thermometer stands lower and the climate is generally more salubrious 
than that on the low-land portion known as tho Payanghat. On the Payanghat, 
hot weather sots in as soon as the harvesting is over. From tho end of March to 
the middle of June the weather is exceptionally severe hero. For about a month 
and-a-half before the setting in of the rains, tho sun. is very powerful and many 
streams are dried up, and sometimes the temperatures registered arc found to be 
the highest of the day in tho whole of India. In rainy season, the air is moist 
and cool. The mornings and nights of a certain portion of the cold weather are 
excessively cold ; hut the heat m the day time, under exposure to the rays of the 
sun, is still great. On the Balaghat, and specially on its western part, the 
climate is mqst enjoyable during the cold weather, as there are no great extremes 
of heat and cold. 

12. The soil, l« generally very fertile and quite a variety of crops are grown, 

. ^ " the principal of which are cotton, iowari (great trffeth 

• ***** Oikwi Md gram, 'ft* proriiw 

,of whioh^jl^sie,, dnantitiet • are etpe-fted, mmt of 

hr 
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Introduc- sown with cotton and 42*41 per cent, with jowari or great millet, which is 
tion. the ordinary food of the masses of the people. Wheat flour is generally used 
Para. 13. by the wealthy classes. The area under wheat. crop for the same year was 
only 3 65 per cent, of the land under cultivation. The other less impor- 
tant crops are pigeon pea (tur), spiked millet (bajri), sisamum, rice, chillis, 
tobacco, lac, safflower, lentils, peas, til and hemp, etc. 

13. The manufactures of the province are confined chiefly to twist and yarn, 
Manufactures and. local Sndus- coarse cotton cloth and oil. Cotton presses and 

tries ginning factories worked by steam power are by 

far the most important industries in the province. Altogether there are at 
present 41 cotton presses and 105 ginning factories. The chief centres of 
cotton trade are Amraoti, Akola, Akot, Khamgaon, Shegaon, Karanja, Dhaman- 
gaon and Yeotmal. Each of these places possesses a number of ginning 
factories and cotton presses. At Badnera there is a cotton spinning and 
weaving mill. In most of the villages coarse cloths, called khadi and dhotar, 
are woven, chiefly by the lower classes ; but the industry is on the decline owing 
to the supply of cheaper and better cloth from the mills. At Karanja and Khola- 
pur silk-weaving still goes on though on a very small scale. There are four oil 
mills in the province, which are worked by steam power. Two of them are at 
Amraoti, one is at Akola, and the other is at Shegaon. Carpets are manufactured 
at Akot, Ellichpur and Balapur ; hut their number is not as large nor are they as 
famous as they once used to he. Ellichpur, Ner-Parsopant (in Wun) and Risod 
' (in Basim) are noted for their dyes. 

14. A portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs right through 

„ t the middle of the province from west to east and 

otnmumca ions, covers a distance of 150 miles. Besides this, there 

are two small branch lines connecting Amraoti with Badnera, and Khamgaon 
with Jalatnb. The lengths of these linos are six and eight miles respectively. 

A glance at map No I will show that in every district and in almost every 
taluq there are at present good metalled roads establishing easy communication 
between places of more or less importance. 

15. Till the middle of the last century the tenure of land, except by grant, 

« . , . . was very loose in Borar. The first regular revenue 

settlement m Berar is said to have been made m 
1612 by Malik Ambar, who confirmed his ryots in the formal possession of 
the specific fields. According to Grant-Duff, he levied a fixed assessment 
on the estimated produce, commuted to money value. The hereditary revenue 
officers of Berar, however, say that the assessment was on quality of the land, 
at so much per big }ui, Soon after the death of Malik Arnbar, this province was 
again subjugated by the Moghals ; and suffered very much from their system 
of rack-routing as well as from the plundering expeditions of the Maratlias. The 
next eighty years which followed (ie., from 1724 to 1304) may be described as a 
period of double government (“Do Amli”), and as might be expected, were full 
of anarchy and confusion. Lands were generally held on a yearly lease. A man 
could not always bequeath or alienate his holding without the authority of the 
officials, and all durable rights gradually disappeared. Next followed a period of 
about 49 years, during which Berar was under the sole sovereignty of the Nizam. 
Land revenue was during this period generally farmed out to publicans, who 
never respected the usual rates, but squeezed as much as they could get out of the 
poor cultivators. In some places land revenue was regularly sold by auction* hhd 
not being content with this, it is said that Raja Chfmdu Lai 'disposed of the 
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The following paragraph, extracted from the Berar Gazetteer , briefly sums lutroduc- 


up the characteristic features of the present land tenure in Ecrar : — 

“The English Government ban now ( 1869 ) placed the tenure of land in Beiar on a 
“ stable foundation. After some hesitation (for a settlement on the Noith-West I’roi inees model 
“was first actually ordered) the Bombay system of (Survey and Settlement a< cording to fields 
“has been adopted. The whole countiy is being sun eyed, maikfd off into plots, and as-essed 
“at rates which hold good for thiity yeais. Subject to certain lestrktions, the occupant it 
“ absolute proprietor of his holding ; may sell, let, or mortgage it, or any part of it ; oulth ale it, 
“or leave it waste, so long as he pays its assessment, ¥111011’ is fi\ed for the tmm of the 
“ settlement (usually thirty years), and may then be revi-ed only on general principles ; i«., 
“the assessment of an entiie district or village may be raised or lowered as may teem expe- 
“ dienfc, but the impost may not be altered to the detriment of any* occupant on account of his 

“ own improvements Thus in fifteen years the Berar cultivator lias passed flora 

“ all the evils of rack-renting, personal insecurity, and uncertain ownership of land, to a safe 
“ property and a fixed assessment.” 

The passages given below (abridged from the Berar Administration Report for 
1892-93) throw further light on the subject. 

The land tenures of the province may he divided into (i) ordinary land 
tenures and {”) exceptional tenures. The ordinary land tenures are by cultivation 
occupancy, which may he thus classified : — (a) Khatodars or registered occupants 
holding direct from Government, the fields being registered in their names ; 
(b) eo-aharers and co-occupants possessing interests somewhat similar in kind to 
those of the registered occupants ; and (c) tenants or lessees of Khatedars, co-sharers 
or co-occupants. The three exceptional kinds of tenures are Jagir, foara and Inam. 
The Jagir is any rent-free holding of one or more whole villages, generally granted 
by past rulers. The Izardnr is the lessee of an integral waste village farmed out 
to him by Government on a lease which may be granted for any term not exceeding 
beyond the next settlement of the taluq in which the village is situated* .Fur the 
first three years no rent is paid. From the fourth year a nominal rent is levied, 
which goes on increasing year by year until the full revenue assessment is reached. 
The term “Inam” is applied to fields just as Jagir is applied to villages, inams 
were sometimes granted for religious or charitable objects, and were sometimes 
personal by origin. 

The first settlements introduced in 1862 expired in 1891, when revision 
operations, chiefly confined to corrections and inspections of the boundary -marks, 
commenced. Year by year proposals for the revision settlement of a few laluqs 
are being sanctioned by the Government of India and the rates are proclaimed. 
With the exception of three taluqs of the Wun district the revision operations of 
the province came to a close in 1901. 

The land revenue demand in 1900-1901 was Rs. 77, 70,587-2-9 as against 
Rs.69,71,980 in 1891-92, showing an increase of Rs .8,04,007-2-9, which may bo 
attributed partly to the increase in the area _ under cultivation and partly to 
enhanced assessment made after the recent revision survey operations. The chief 
grounds for justification of the increase in the rates on revision were, a better value 
of land, improvement in the prices of food-grains, increase in the agricultural stocks, 
etc., and improvement in communications. The fact that the rates have not fallen 
heavily on the agriculturists is evident from the speedy recovery of the province 
from the effects of the two recent famines, an account of which will he found in 
Chapter II, paragraph 76. 

Brief Sketch of Census Operations. 

16, For census purposes each taluq was divided into Charges, and these were 
‘ . again subdivided into Circle#, and ejrdos into Blpck$. 

******* tested of a group of eswtee and m 
, placed under a Charge Superintendent Thewi^e was 

;v»'« compact group, -ta 1§ Meeks 4* ah«ut.|tO,<Xto!^t under a ,:«e 

50 houses, in 

■ . S. Ta ■ Z ... _ A. .i*. ^ ■ 1 *!.<*.: ‘b&AMi'&atiaBffl&l* llu> 
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Introduc- the map of his charge. The Supervisors then divided their circles into blocks, each 
tion. containing from 30 to 50 houses, and submitted their reports, giving the requisite 
Para. 16. information for the preparation of the General Registers for rural and urban areas. 

The Census divisions and the maps thus made were then carefully revised and where 
necessary, corrected by the Deputy Commissioners. The General Registers were 
prepared for each taluq in the district, and they formed the basis of the preliminary 
census operations. The Supervisors numbered the houses in each village soon after 
the rains, and prepared the Circle and House Lists. About the same time meetings 
of the superior census agency, such as Tahsildars and Charge Superintendents, 
etc., were held at the head-quarters of each district for giving them the neces- 
sary instructions, supplemented by actual demonstrations of the way in which 
the schedules were to be filled up. They in their turn instructed the Supervisors, 
saw that the latter instructed the Enumerators and made them actually fill up the 
schedules for some persons of different castes and religions. By thp middle of 
November the census forms were distributed through the Supervisors to all the 
Enumerators, who prepared the Block Lists from the House Lists. These lists 
served as their guide to the houses and places they had to visit. The prelimi- 
nary enumeration was made in rural areas between the 15th and 31st January, 
and in urban areas between the 1st and 10th Eebruary. In this enumeration the 
Enumerators filled up carefully beforehand all the entries in the enumeration 
hooks for all persons who ordinarily lived in and were likely to he there on the 
night of the 1st of March. By this step their onerous duties on the Census night 
were reduced to a minimum : they had then simply to go round each house and 
enquire whether any new-comer was present or if any person already enumerated 
was no longer there. If the former, they had to make a fresh entry, and if the 
latter, simply to cancel the entry already made. If neither was the case, they 
had simpljl to wend their way to another house and there again follow the same 
procedure. In special tracts, such as the Melghat taluq and the hilly parts of the 
Yeotmal and Wun taluqs, the final Census was taken on the morning of the 2nd, 
instead of on the night of the 1st, March ; nevertheless the result was made 
synchronous by entering only those persons who were present on the previous 
night. Closest supervision over the Enumerators’ work was exercised not only 
by Supervisors and Char-go Superintendents, but also by Tahsildars, Taluq Officers, 
Deputy Commissioners and other inspecting officers. 


On the 2nd of March all the Enumerators met their Supervisors and pre- 
pared their abstracts, showing the number of occupied houses, males and females 
in their respective blocks. The Supervisors after checking them prepared their circle 
summaries by combining the block totals within their respective circles and for- 
warded or personally took them to the Tahsildars, who with the assistance of the 
Charge Superintendents prepared the charge summaries and reported the totals for 
their taluqs to the Deputy Commissioners. These totals were combined under 
the supervision of a Gazetted Officer, who telegraphed the district totals to the 
Provincial Superintendent of Census and the Census Commissioner for India 
by the 7th of March at the latest. In 1891 such totals were telegraphed from 
some districts eleven days and from one district as late as eighteen days after the 
Census. It may ho mentioned that in August 1901, when the final or corrected 
totals wore arrived at, it was found that the first totals for occupied houses were 
overstated by 333, and those of the total population understated by 1,598 or -0058 
per cent. These slight differences were due to the fact that the figures for the 
Melghat taluq in the ElHchpur district, owing to its extreme remoteness, could 
not reach in time for inclusion in the district summary, in which the totals pre- 
pared from the preliminary record of that taluq had therefore to be utilized. Soon , 

over, the Taixklldars collected:, all ithC'enumeraridhv^hofa 1 ■ L 

- **" ■ * * 1 .'N 
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Abstraction and Tabulation. 

17. The enumeration books were subsequently abstracted on the slip system, 

which was adopted on the present occasion by order 
Abstraction an ana ion. 0 f the Census Commissioner for India, in lien of the 

tick system. It was a modification of the system adopted in the Bavarian census 
of 1871 by Professor Ton Mayr. It will not be out of place to give here a brief 
description of the two systems and to briefly contrast them. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the slip system and its merits will, however, be found in the Administrative 
Volume. 

18. Under the old or tick system the entries in the ’schedules were abstracted 

on what were called the abstraction sheets by marking 
ic sys em. a stroke or tick for each person enumerated in the 

appropriate .column against the right age period of the sheet. The totals and 
cross totals of the strokes on the sheets gave the block totals for religion, sex, 
civil condition and age periods. These after undergoing certain tests and a certain 
percentage being re-abstracted ab initio, were entered in the tabulation registers, 
where the block totals were combined into village totals, and the latter into those 
for town and taluy. This system offered to the abstractors a strong temptation to 
fudging, as the difficulty of ticking in the right column against the appropriate age 
period was great. The checking work had to be done very carefully, which often 
necessitated re-abstraction and on some occasions the enumeration books had to be 
re-abstracted a second time. 

19. The slip system, as the name suggests, is a system under which the full 

„ r Census history of every person enumerated in cadi 

e s ip sys em- block is copied on a slip of paper. The slips.that were 

used differed in 0) colour, (2) top shape, and (3) size ; colour showed religion, top 
shape sex, and size civil condition, thus : — 


Males. 


Married. 


Females. 



Unmarried. 
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Thus a complete slip represented a male, while the one with the light hand top 
corner out off represented a female. Posters were told to remember that just as 
persons Se ordinarily unmarried when they arc young, married when they grow 
un and widowed towards the end of life, so the unmarried slips were the shortest 
the married hmger, and the widowed the longest of all. Yellow slips were used 
for Hindus • thole k whitty brown for Musalmans ; rod ones for Jams ; green ones 
for Animistic, and those of blue colour for other religions such as Christa, 
ZorotS &kh, &e.‘ Thus oaeh slip by itself and without the help of anything 
dS Sowed the sex, the religion and the cml condition of tile person it represented 
The process of abstraction or writing on the slips and sorting them will now Jo 

■briefly described. " . 

20 An abstractor or slip poster has before him a set of thirty pigeon-holes 

consisting of six horizontal and five vertical rows, m 
Proce&B of abstraction and tabu- w hich slips of various colours and shapes arc placed 
Iation by slips according to the prescribed arrangement, -taking the 

enumeration hook ho looks at the first" entry, and if the person entered bo a Hindu 
mimed male he takes a yellow complete slip from the appropriate pigeon-hole and 
enters on it the required entries from the schedule and lays it down face upwards 
i A np-vf -nor^nn and deals with him in the s&mo manner, nnd so on 

SfdKSS. slip. The following is an illustra- 

tion of a slip written by a poster : 

mi „ »;«, ««,] oiiniip of this slip, which may be assumed to be of yefiow 

The size and shape ot mis sup, J sll0W that the slip represents 


X a married Hindu female The name 
Murtizapur, on the extreme left hand 
top corner of tlio slip, is the name _ of 
the taiu<i to which the enumeration 
book belongs ; ^ means that the hook 
under alls traction bears the number 
of and that the serial number of 
person abstracted is one. These three 
items are written to Aerify any given 
slip or to replace a slip that has been 
Brahman. j 0& t. >jhe remaining entries, which are 

written on the right hand side of the 

slip, show that the woman is of Smarth 

: sect, 35 years old, Brahmin by caste, no 

p atwar j. principal occupation (since a blank line 

means that the corresponding column in 
ALola. the schedule is left blank), no subsidiary 

occupation, is dependent on a patwari, 
Marathi. was born in the Akola district, talks 

Marathi at home, is also literate m 
Marathi. that language, and does not know 

English. Infirmities are written on 

separate slips. A certain percentage 
of the slips copied by abstractors are 
cheeked by checkers with the original 
entries while they are being posted 
and also after the completion of the 
1 work. The slips referring to emt$ 

tt W<& i tdigM» fo “ t0 7f'J^y2 (sXdiM & 


Smartb. 


Brahman, 


Patwari. 

ALola. 

Marathi. 


Marathi. 
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is also checked hy a staff of checkers The total number of slips of each kind Introduc- 
are counted by the bundles and the result is put down in tabulation registers tiou. 
having the required headings. From these registers, in most of which the taluif ^ ara * 
is the unit, the dual census tables are compiled. 

21, The decided advantages which the present system, has over the former 

tick system will now be noticed. In order to collect 
Bystem dvantageS ° ver tle ° ld ^ Je bke oniric", it is no longer necessary to keep the 

enumeration hooks circulating from hand to hand until 
the abstraction for all the sheets is over and probably long after they are torn to 
piece". In the same manner it is no longer necessary to sort males and females, 
by running the eye over a crowd of males and females enumerated in a schedule 
or to sort professions from a column containing a long row of several names of 
professions. .In adding up the information sorted, the worker’s eye Ins not now 
to run over the rows of strokes of the old system until it gets weary ami pos- 
sibly puzzled If the sorting has been done carefully, the sorter may trust to his 
fingers more than to his eye as he counts. Except for a few tables it is no longer 
necessary to combine the block totals into village or town totals and the latter into 
taluq totals ; the taluq is ordinarily the unit of tabulation. Adding up small 
figures is now a thing of the past : we now add by hundreds generally and only rarely 
by smaller figures. The new system admits of effective checks being applied with 
the greatest ease and thus prevent fudging. There cannot be two opinions as to 
the 'advantages of the new system both of abstraction and tabulation, as it has 
proved remarkably successful in point of simplicity, speed and accuracy. 

22. For the first few weeks the work of posting slips was done slowly. 

On an average a poster wrote 2 75 slips in a day ; but 
Ea a o progress Liter on the average increased to 350 slips per day, 

and a good poster wrote as many as 550 slips per day. 


Bate of progress 


23 The work of abstraction was commenced on the 18tli March and finished, 

Comparison of the period and with its checking, on 5th June 1901, it 

cost required for abstraction and took 2 months and 17 days. On an average 110 
tabulation m 1891 and 1901 posters per day were employed on this work. In 

1891 it was finished hi about three months hy an average of 188 abstractors per 
day exclusive of checking, tor which information is not available, though I know 
that a number of hands were omplojed for some months to test the work of 
abstraction. The tabulation (sorting) was finished in G months and 10 days (from 
Oth June to 17th January 1902), by 00 workers per day on an average *[n 1891 
it was done in about seven months and a half hy 44 tabulators on an average work- 
ing per day. The cost of abstraction in 1901 was Rs 7,057-0-3 and that of 
tabulation was Rs 13,005-15-11. Both the costs cannot be compared with those of 
1891 as they are not shown separately hut lumped together with that of com- 
pilation in the statement of account given in the Census Report for that year. 

24 Such were the linos on which the general plan of the taking of the 

. , , present Census and also that for the preparation of its 

Administrative volume results wero adopted. Tho various stages of the 

operations, how they were carried out and also tho points which called for remark, 
have been dealt with more fully and their utility discussed in the Administrative 
Volume. The latter also contains the Provincial Census Code and copies of the 
important circulars, etc., issued and specimens of the various forms used in the . 
census operations. It is hoped that the volume will prove at the next census 
a reliable mie meum to the census officers. 

26. A Mailed account of the census expenditure will he given in tke.t 
„ fl , Administrative Volume. The cost of the actual 
I cortofuemros, ■ ^ . ( Enumeration or the taking of the Cen sus . was 

or Re.l-G thousand , of population, as against Bs-t.4,464 ojn |toA*8 

per thousand in 1891, Approximately the total cost of the whole undertaking, 
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within the Nizam’s Dominions, as against Rs.3,586 in 1891. The total expendi- 
ture for Berar will amount to about Rs 63,000, of which Rs 717 will be contributed 
from Municipal funds If we deduct the receipts from the sale of furniture, waste 
paper, &c., which would amount to about Rs 600, the net cost would come to 
Rs 61,700 or Rs. 22-6-6 per thousand of population as against Rs 41,377 or Rs 14 
per thousand of population in 1891. The present census expenditure cannot be 
accurately compared either with that of 1891 or 1881, as they both gave only 
extra, cost as shown in the Finance and Revenue Accounts The large excess of 
expenditure on the present occasion is chiefly due to two causes, viz. — (i) Differ- 
ence in the procedure of debiting the salaries of census officers : in 1881 and 1891 
the salaries of all Government officers employed on census were charged to ordinary 
administrative heads and not debited to Census as has been done now; and this 
difference in the procedure is alone responsible for an increase of Rs 16,000. 
<-’) The increase in the number of volumes to be printed : for the sake of* convenience 
and uniformity throughout India, this Report and the one on the Administration 
of Census, and also the Imperial and Provincial Tables have been printed separately 
and bound into four separate volumes In 1881 and 1891 both the Tables were 
compressed and bound with the Census Report into one volume, owing to which 
the printing and binding charges in those years were comparatively small. 

26. Sanads or certificates of different classes were granted to subordinate 

Acknowledgments of services official ® ( oth «, tha * Tahsildars) and non-officials for 
rendered by officials and non offi- specially good work done m connection with the enu- 
cials ' meration. I now take this opportunity of recording 

my obligations to all Deputy Commissioners and other officials, &c , who have 
assisted me. When the preliminary arrangements were taken in hand, the former 
were hard pressed with famine work and the Census necessarily threw extra work 
on them, yet they gave their cordial co-operation In each district an Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner was appointed to be in general charge of Census operations 

under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. Their 
names are given in the margin My special acknow- 
ledgments are duo to them and to the Deputy Com- 
missioners, as it is mainly due to their efforts that the 
enumeration was so successful Among the Deputy 
Commissioners, Major R. P Colomb, Buldana, entered thoroughly into the opera- 
tions and carried them through in a most successful manner. My thanks are also 
due to the following officials and non- officials : — 

Mr. R. M Williamson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, was Charge Superin- 
tendent of the Forest area classed A in the Melghat taluq It was through his 
exertions that the Census was taken in that mountainous taluq in so satisfactory 
a manner, 

The Deputy Commissioner, Akola, rightly brings to notice the name of Mr. V. 
M. Mahajani, Vice-Chairman of Akola Municipality, for having acted as Charge 
Superintendent of Akola town in a most commendable maimer. I am also indebt- 
ed to him and to Mr G. S. Khaparde, Vice-Chairman of Amraoti Municipality, 
for the help they gave mo in the work of classification of castes. 

Among the Tahsildars, Mr K. P Bhat of Darwha and Mr Sorabji Shapurji 
of Murtizapur deserve special praise for the thorough arrangements made by them, 
in their respective taluqs. 

Among the Census officers of the Hyderabad Contingent Stations, &e., my thanks 
are due to Captain E. J. M. Wood of Hingoli, Captain JF. F. Major of Jain a and Rao 
Bahadur B. K. Joshi of the Hyderabad Residency Bazars for the able and economic 
manner in which they conducted, the Census operations in their respective stations. 

In the work of Abstraction and Tabnlatipn I was assisted by Mr. G. W. Baput, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, to whom I am much indebted for the valuable 
are me in the classification of caste as well as for the in which 

AwtiAa Beputf ^uperinfendeat Census. V?A ' '' 


Mr B B Sole, Amraoti 
„ V N Dandeknr, Akola. 

„ 0 W Iiaput, Blhchpur 
„ 0 8 Naidu, Buldana 
B&i Bahadur N G barhar, Wuo. 
Hr T Q Paranjpe, Ba&nn, 
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DISTRIBUTION OP POPULATION 

(TABLES I, III, IV AND V.) * 

Area, 

9 

27. The total area of Berar. according to the latest survey, is 1 7,709’82 square 

miles In the Census Itcpoit for 1891 it is given as 
Area 17,73 7 - 87 square miles This difference is not, however, 

due to any Change in the limits of the province, but to the revision of survey field 
operations In point of size, there is no other province or state in India which is 
equal to Berar. Compared with the small countries in Europe, however, it is a 
little larger than Switzerland. 

28. The average area of a district in Berar is 2,952 square miles, and only 

the Basim district is in reality of about this si/e The 
largest district is Wun, with an area of 3,909 84 square 

miles, which comprises the eastern portion of the southern hilly tract of Balaghat. 
It is sparselv populated In point of area the si\ districts of the province 
stand in the following order — (1) Wun 3,91)9 81 square miles, (2) llwin 
2,949 26 square miles, (3) Buldana 2,808 81 square miles, (4) Amraoti 2,759 20 
square miles, (5) Akola 2,877 39 square miles and (6) Elliehpur 2,605 32 square 
miles 

29 Since 1891 there has been no chancre in the areas of the Amraoti and Bul- 
dana districts The difference of 18 square uules in the 
Changes in th© areas of Aw- areas 0 f the Akola and Elliehpur districts is due to the 

transfer of five villages from the MeJghafc taluq in the 
latter district to the Jalgaon taluq in the former district The decreases of 
6 66 square miles in the area off the Basim district and 3 -39 square miles in that of 
the Wun district are due to the corrections of measurement. 


District areas 


30. The total population of Berar by the present census is 2,754,010, 6 or about 

half of that of the State of Mysore, or about three- 
opu a ion fifths of that of the city of London In the Census 

Report for 1891 , it was observed that in population Berar was rather larger than 
Sindh, Kashmir or the Baroda State But after an interval of ten years and three 
days these remarks no longer hold good, save as regards the Baroda State The 
population of this Province is now nearly half a million less than that of Sindh, 
about a hundred and fifty thousand less than that of Kashmir, but it exceeds that 
of the Baroda State by nearly eight hundred thousand. 

31. Imperial Table I shows the area, houses and population of each district 
District population. 

stand thus 


Amraoti 

Alkok 

Wan 

Bshtaft 

Basim 

Elliehpur 


Provincial Table I gives the same information by taluqs. 
Arranged in the order of population, the six districts 

Population. 

(530,118 
582,540 
400,028 
423,016 r' 
3SM10 $ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


32. It will be seen that the Amraoti district heads the list. It contains 22'9 

per cent, of the total population of Borar. Next in 
Percentage in each district to Akola, with a percentage of 21'2. Its popula- 

tion is nearly double of that of Ellichpur, which district 
is the last hi ilio list, and contains only 10-8 per cent, of the total provincial popula- 
tion. Wun comes third in rank. It has a population of a few thousand more than 
tiie average district population of Berar (459,002). The remaining two districts of 
Buldana and Basim contain 15'4 and 12' 8 per cent, respectively of the total popu- 
lation of the province. 

33. In population, the Amraoti district is nearly equal to that of the Bombay 

district of Surat (637,017) or to the North-Western 
wlinSStSTAI 11 ”'’ Provinces district of Banda (631,058) ; Akolo to the 

Central Provinces district of Chanda (601,533); Ellich- 
pur to the Bombay district of Broach (291,763); Wun to the Central Provinces 
district of Saug-or (471,046); Buldana to the North-Western Provinces district of 
Garhwal (429,900) and Basirn to the Bombay district of Thar Parkar (363,894). 

34. Of the 22 taluqs into which the six districts are divided, that containing 


T , . .. the greatest number of inhabitants is Chandur in the 

I) p a on. . Amraoti district. Its population is 192,805, which is 
larger than that of the little province of Coorg by about 12,000. The taluq con- 
taining tlic smallest population (36,670) is Melghal in Llie Ellichpur district. It 
comprises the mountainous tract on the extreme north of the produce. With 
reference to population, the 22 taluqs may he grouped thus : — 


Between 175,000 and 200,000 

. . . Chandur and Amraoti. 

Do 

150,000 and 175,000 

... Maikapur, Darwha, Basim and Akola. 

Do. 

125,000 and 150,000 

... Ellichpur, Morsi, Afcofc and Chikhli. 

Do. 

100,000 and 125,000 

... Yeotmal, Mehkar, Alurtizapur, Darya- 
pur, JPusad, Balapur, Kelapur and 
khanigaon. 

Do. 

80,000 and 100,000 

... Man^ruL Jaigaon and Wun. 

Under 

40,000 

... Melghat. 


35. The relation between area and population will now be considered. The 

Density. population of Berar being 2,754,016 and its area 

17,709-82 square miles, the number of persons to the 
square mile is 155, as against 163 in 1 891. Map No. II shows how the density 
varies from taluq to taluq at the present census. 

36. Taken as a whole, Berar is not thickly populated. It is, however, more 

„ , ,, t ^ . thickly populated than its neighbouring countries, viz., 

^Comparison with other premn- tho Central Provinces, the Bombay Presidency and 

Hyderabad Territory. It is below the North-Western 
Provinces, Bengal, Madras or Punjab. It is/ however, more closely populated 
than Scotland or Ireland. The densities of some of the provinces in India and 
Great Britain and Ireland are given here for purposes of comparison : — 

Persons to Persons to 

the square the square 

mile. mile. 

Berar • 155 , , Madras ... ... 269 


Berar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces ... 

' Punjab ; ' 1 , ■ "... , , 

Provinces 


Madras 

Hyderabad (Deccan),.. 
.Mysore , ' 

Kashmir 1 , ... 

Baroda -'V '■ ... 
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111. Tin' dt-n-Hv of each district i.-s shown in Snb lidinry T-ibl** i. v.iiicli i.- 1 ;_] von t'hap. I. 

. nt 11;!* ot:d of Him (d:.’id<T. ArmriL'i •! in fne order o} 4^- 

Xtnm u. to**. < K-ii. j i( y, ihe ti' Amnn.th 

>2) Akoh, hi) Ihikhimt, (4) Bu4u ? bl) Vv ?n* On FiHi-Lpur, A’.-uvoii, uhich 
fh>4, lum si dcimily of* 22 S pmvoi.s per , uuoiv uil'q Kllickpur occtipm-: t ho 
Fmf nink in poinf of population and dmmisly t S S4 pcr.mn i per -qm .**• milch but 1 His 
is die* to liio abnormal McMiut kciuu vbdch P>k « J ist riy t t-i hi i ‘*Iu^ : it Isa tnluq, 

1 bo laru*U in area (1,031 Kqmnv mlm'), but llunuoat in pcpuloifcn (30,(37K). 
Jvmholing t ins blue, Urn don 4fy lor tin* 4H4ct is. JOS per spuuv mile. 

38. The high figures for the AmrmdL A kola mul K1 ?ich pur 4 isfrHs (exclud- 
, «. . , .. ir/i* (lie hJeMiat lahun mcy he cxplciunf b\ fho fact 

lout they pmvo*v‘ a larger unmoor «»l towns and Ergo 
ullages and by Use comparative nbnouou in them nf unculturnbic iih'iw and 
hilly truejs which churaclcnm the southern oniricm «»f IJorar from the northern 
ones except the Melghat bihiq. fcknm hilly Innds materially contribute to vuyv 
the density in different dislrieh . Tho'm caucus are also applicable to the variation 
in density in different litliiqa which make up I he six districts oi’ the pmuiieis 


Variation iu density during th© 
decade. 


3D. The present uuiiaiis, which was taken nfmr an intenal of ten years 

and ihrue daws. ,-Lows that the population of Item rims 
decreased hy 143,475 or by lit pm* cent. With the 
demise in the population, there 1ms been a yen era! 
decrease in the density during do* decade. It i , noticeable hi even district except 
Akohe where the increase is, hmvo\er, very alight tee: ui\ three pem«oH per square 
mile). The causes of these variations will be cunsideml in the next chapter on the 
movement of population. Subsidiary Table 1 I compare* the mean density of popu- 
lation per square mile by districts me! also by teJucjs since lKf>7. Its last column 
shows that there has been since lH47 a net men me of 30 persm s per square mile 
in the density of the population of TJorcir. The increase is visible in every district 
throughout (he province, ranging from 7 fo 47 persons per square mile. 

40. Taking now the ialuqs, Ellkhpur is the most densely populated, having a 

density of oil persons per square mile, ft equals 
that of tdoucestcrshire. The most sparsely inhabited 
ialuq hi the province is MelgLeit in the FlHchpur 
district with a density of 22 . It is slightly higher limn that of the Scottish county 
of Inverness. The density of the remaining taluqs ranges from KG to 237 persons 
per square mile. For the purpose of classification, the 22 (aluqs are shown on the 
map in six groups according to their density per square mile, thus :— 


Ol&ssifcation of talucp accord- 
ing to density. 


(1) Densely populated, f.r., having a density between 

$50 and 311. 

(2) Fairly densely populated, having a density 

between 200 and 250. 

(3) Average densely populated, having a density 

between 150 and 200. 

(4) Thinly populated, ix* t having a density between 

100 and 150. 

(5) Sparsely populated, ie., having a density between 

85 and 100. 

(6) Very sparsely populated, i c., having a density of 

22, 


Klliehpur, Akot and Aniraoti 

Khamgaoo, Morsi, Paryapur, (lian- 
dut, Malkapur, Jalgaon and Akoia. 
Murtizapur and Balapur. 

Darwlm, Kasim, Mangtul, Yeotmal 
Clukhli and Alehkar. 

Wtm, Kelapur and Pttsad. 

Melghat, 


It will bVseea that the 12 taluqs of the first three groups have their, densities , ‘ 
above the mean provincial density; they are the taluqs which comprise the- 
Payanghat valley or the central plain tract. The niuo taluus of the .next tifo : 
roups ,are .situated" the Balagliat or upland tract of the province' ; . t|i?lr 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


Para.” 4i. Agpieu Itu pal Statistics. 

41. A reference to Subsidiary Table II will show that in Berar 97-2 per cent. 

of its culturable land is already under cultivation as 
Agricultural statistics in reiif- against 95 1 in 1891. On an average, each individual 
ion o popu a 10 a 0 f y ic total population in Berar has 2- 9 acres of 

cultivated land Very nearly the same average comes also for the total culturable 
land Of the districts, Amraoti, Akola, Ellichpur (without Melghat) and 
Buldana have hardly any land available for cultivation, the percentage of land under 
cultivation in them being from 99-6 to 99'9. The average number of acres of 
cultivated and also that of culturable land per head in the first three districts 
being 2 ’4, 2 5, and 24 respectively, any further increase in the agricultural popu- 
lation in them must, therefore, “ be attended by a decrease in the means of sus- 
tenance falling to the lot of each individual.” In the Melghat taluq there is about 
30 per cent, of the culturable land still not taken up for cultivation. In the Basim 
district the margin of land available for cultivation is very small, being only about 
2 per cent. It is in the remaining district of Wun that the area of culturable land 
not taken up is comparatively large, i.e , 9 per cent. As this district is sparsely 
inhabited, the density of population to the square mile being 119, there is some 
probability of an increase in the population But 131,647 acres of the culturable 
land not taken up lie in the Wun, Darwha and Kclapur taluqs, which are in the 
midst of hilly tracts, and consequently inconvenient or unprofitable to cultivate. 


Towns and Villages, 


Towns and Tillages- 


42. In Berar there are in all 44 towns and 5,710 inhabited villages, as against 

39 and 5,785 respectively in 1891. In 1881 there 
were 34 towns and 5,551 villages The details for each 
district and taluq are given in Provincial Table I The towns and villages are 
broadly grouped according to size in Table HI. Table IV gives the population of 
towns with variations since 1867. 


43. The term “ village ” denotes the area which has been demarcated by 

survey for revenue purposes as a mauza or kasha. 
town. mti ° nS 01 a vllIage and a The mazras or hamlets contained within the area of 

a village are treated for census purposes as parts of it. 
A “ town ” includes every municipality of whatever size, all civil lines not in- 
cluded within municipal limits, every cantonment and all places inhabited by not 
less than 5,000 persons These definitions will show that the distinction retained 
between a village and a town is mostly in the number of population and not in its 
respective characteristics, viz., agricultural or non-agricultural population. Since 
Berar is essentially an agricultural province, and each of its towns, having a large 
culturable area, contains a high proportion of cultivators, very few places would 
have been reckoned as towns if the definition of a town had been so framed as to 
depend entirely on the non-agricultural element. Under these circumstances the 
definition given above, though somewhat arbitrary, is the most suitable for statis- 
tical purposes and also for comparison with other provinces. 

44. The total number of towns and villages shown in Table I will not neces- 


sarily tally with that given in the revenue returns, as 
:Revenu# uninhabited villages are altogether excluded from 
_ * of two 
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in Wun, (l) Wun, and (2) Danvha Of those, Bnldana lias Ich than 5,000 in- Chap. I. 
habitants but bav ing a municipality, it is included in the 10t The following -P ara ' 
three p1art*>, which were towns in 1891, have been excluded from the list, as each 
of them 1ms now less than 5,000 inhabitants : — (1) Buda, and (2) Nandgaon Peth in 
the Amraoti district ; and (3) Ilmarkhed in the Jiasim district 

40 The total number of villages has decreased .since 1801 by 75 ; as com- 
pared with the census of 18S1‘ it lias, however, inereaa- 
vlagS Mon3 in tk6 number ° f cd by 150. Out of the decrease of 75 village, 5 are 

on account of their baling become towns, while the 
rest, 70, arc due to village-sites having been deserted, as will he seen from Subsi- 
diary Table III, which shows the number of villages deserted and that of 
inhabited in each of the talutps since 1801. 


47. In Table III all flic villages have been arranged in four groups according 
. .. . „ to their sixes, The first group contains villages of the 

Classification of villages , sm , llest siz0; f, , each baling inhabitants from 1 to 

500 ; the second 500 to 1,000 ; the third 1 ,000 to 2,000 ; and the fourth 2,000 to 
5,000. The first group contains 4,284 villages, which number exceeds that for 
1891 by 80. This apparent increase does not mean that mo many netr villages 
have been inhabited since the last census ; it shows mostly the reduction of villages 
of larger size into this group. The taluqs in which such villages have increased 
appreciably are : — Jiasim (82), Morsi (31), Mehkar (23), and Amraoti (12) The 
aggregate population of the villages of this group as compand with that of the 
same group for 1891 has, however, gone down by 4,412. r Jbe larges! number 
of such villages is found in the Wun district Each of the remaining three 
groups shows a decrease in the number of villages and also in population. 
The villages of the second group, which number 954, appear to have suffered most 
during the last decade, as their number has been reduced by 115, and population 
by 93,387. This decrease has tended to enhance the number of villages of the 
first group, t e . , those containing from 1 to 500 inhabitants. The decrease is 
marked in the following taluqs : — Mehkar, Malkapur, Basina, Pusad and Murti/apur. 
There are now 303 villages in the third group, against 400 in 1891. The small 
reduction of nine villages during tho last decade in the fourth group, which contains 
110 villages, is chiefly due to the formation of new towns, which must have been 
evolved from villages of this group. 


48. Out of tho total rural population of Berar 37-5 per cent, live in the smallest 
_ . villages, viz., those containing inhabitants from 1 to 

laS^rttfflSSitSSwto’taS 500. Their proportion is highest for tho Melghat 
rural population. taluq (89 1 per cent). More than half the population 

i or tv in of Kelapur and Wun taluqs is also to be found in 
pages and -o, v, xu villages of this size. 48-8 percent or nearly half of 
t0 •*■"* the rural population reside in villages which have 

inhabitants above 500 and below 2,000. The percentage is about the same for 
all the districts except for Ellichpur, where it is comparatively less (40 2 per cent.), 
owing to the inclusion of the mountainous Melghat taluq, the people of which, as 
observed above, mostly live in tho smallest villages. A little less than one- 
seventh of the population is found in larger villages, each containing inhabitants 
from 2,000 to 6,000. Their percentage is the highest in the Amraoti district (21-8). 


49, Brora Subsidiary Table 1Y it will be seen that in Berar the average 

population of a town is 9,533 and that of a village is 
toWtt 409. The average is the highest in the Akola district 
“ Ma "' both per town (12,416) and per village (474), ,Ii 

is tite smallest (6,905) mv towam the Buldana district, and (296) per Milage 
i^fca BMpur mstdfci 3 , , ^ i , , . ^,$0 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Chap. 

Para. 


I. 

50. 


50. In the whole 
Urban and rural proportions 

pages 24 and 25, IV, 4 
and 5. 


province 15*2 percent, of the total population is returned 
as residing in towns and 84 8 in villages. In 1891 the 
proportions were 12 5 and 87 5 per cent, respective- 
ly Those of the neighbouring provinces are as 
follows : — • 

Urban 
population. 

19 

... ... ... 8‘3 

10-1 


Eural 
population. 
81 
91-7 
89 9 


Bombay Presidency <• 

Central Provinces 

Hyderabad State 

51. Taking the relative proportions of the urban and rural population by 

districts, Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpnr, which com- 

populat^n 0nS by f “dustnete P rise tlie norttern part of Berar, come together with 

taiuqs. nearly tlie same proportions, i e , about 2l - 5 and 78*5 

per cent respectively. In 1 891 the proportion of the 
urban to the rural population in these districts was as 18 to 82. The proportions 
of the remaining 3 districts distinctly show how far the rural element is stronger 
in the southern than in the northern parts of Berar. Among the taiuqs Elli chpur, 
Amraoti, Khamgaon, Akola and Balapur have the highest proportions of urban 
population. In Melghat and Kelapur there are no towns. Mehkar is the only 
taluq where the urban population is under 5 per cent. 

52. Columns 12 to 17 of Imperial Table III give the classification of towns. 

, Of the 44 towns, three are large ones, i e., each of them 
their Humber to each dlstricb.^^ contains a population over 20,000 and below 50,000 ; 

they are Amraoti, Akola, and Ellichpur. Ten towns 
have eacjt a population of above 10,000 and below 20,000. Each of the remaining 
thirty-one towns contains from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The 44 towns of Berar 
are situated thus . — 15 In the Amraoti district, 10 in Akola, 6 each in Ellichpur 
and Buldana, 4 in Wun and 3 in the Basim district, vide Imperial Table V. 

53. Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, 419,451 persons live in 

Population in towns. g™* T1 ^‘ number has increased since 1891 by 

55, 1 40 or 1G‘3 per cent. This percentage would rise 
to 35- 7, if the present town population be compared with that of 1881. The 
increase is chiefly due to improved communications, the expansion of cotton trade 
and the erection of steam cotton pressing and ginning factories, which have 
attracted many labourers and traders to towns from villages and other countries. 
In the towns of Berar there were at the present census 41 steam cotton presses 
and 86 ginning factories, of which 21 presses and 52 ginning factories were 
erected during the decade. The increase in the population is also attributable to 
some extent to the inclusion, of the population of those places, which are now newly 
ranked as towns. 

54. About one-fifth of tho town people of the province live in large towns 

_ . ... containing a population of over 20,000 ; about one- 

A 1? a* third, in towns each possessing from 10,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants ; and the rest in those of the smallest size. 


+ UAUAi UA jyvjjJUArtUHMi 1U UU 

ferenfc towns to total urban po 
pulatioa. 


55. Since 1891 the town population has increased in the Wun district by 
„ . .. „ . , _ ... 141 *2 per cent, in Buldana by 47 per cent., in Akola 

by district* W P ° P a I0n by 15 '3 per cent, and in Ellichpur and Amraoti by 
j. , . . .. , . , 84 8-3 per cent., respectively. Tn the Basim 

district there lias been a decrease of 9-6 per cent, which is due to the exclusion 
of the population of tJmarkhcd, which, having decreased in population dining the 
decade, has now ceased to be classed as* a town. The low percentage* of 4J[5S 
In the Amraoti ** - 1 - J ~- * •• " 
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(81 per coni ), Buhl m.t (27-5 per coni ), Chikhli (20 per cent ) and TVim (23 8 per Chap I 
cent) Thoinm'ii'-e at B.dapur h Ihe lend, hoing <mh 2 3 per < fnf Tito remain- ^ ara 
ing thirteen towns show a fullin'' off in tlioir pupal it ion The ileon-w* i- (he high- 

est at Shendurj'ina, 31 6 per cent, ; at Nor Pimrl d it i- 21 per cent , and >»,t Aujan- 
gaon 17 per cent. II is the lowest at Wadetrami, being onlj 8 per cent. 


r>7. In the towns ihe proporlhm of femaks In every 1,000 males is on ,m 

_ . , , „ average as low as 933, while m the villages j( j, *)S3 

J he proportion is \m low m the towns ol \\ mi (742), 
Murthnpur ^ (803), A kola (826), Paint wad a (841), Buhktnu (830), Amraoti 
(869) and Yeotmal (001), 'Phis is what wu n ilu rally expect to find, as a portion 
of the town population consists of immigrants who come to towns generally from 
villages and other provinces for trade or service, mostly without their families. 
In the case of Wmi the low proportion of females is, however, due to a fair which 
was held then* at the time of the Census, and when' the males fur out-numhered 
the females. In Paratwada it is duo to the military population (lent rally 
in small towns, most of which are, really speaking, overgrown villages, (lie 
proportion is nearly the same as that in villages. In tin' following live towns, 
however, the females consul erablv exceed the male', their number per 1,01 Hi males 
being as marked against each — Wadeguon 1,0(54, II mark bed 1,931, Hard Taldi 
1 ,030, Ihdapur 1,021), ami FJIiehpur 3 ,011). The fust three towns have more of 
agricultural than industrial or commercial element in them. The hist two aro the 
old towns, which, as will he noticed shortly, had their importance in the JMoglai 
times. Much of their trade h.w inn fallen off, few immigrants are attnctid there; 
and to this cause may ehiotly he attributed the propoudcraiu e of the font th i lo the 
males in these placed. 

% 

Chief towns 58. Each of the chief towns of Be far will now he briefly described. 


Amraoti, the first town in Berar, has maintained im rank since 1891, 
It is the head-quarters of the province, ami has now a population of 31,210, being 
an increase of 5,270 persons or 22 per cent during the decade, although there has 
been a decrease of (58), acres in its municipal limits. The population of this area 
cannot he ascertained, hut it must be small, as a large portion of the area thus 
transferred contained waste land The town is steadily increasing in population 
since 188 L, when it stood -econd on the list of towns During the last two decades 
it has seen an increase of 18,0(5(1 persons or 43-2 per cent, u result which is solely 
due to its commercial development It “is the richest town of Berar with the 
most numerous and substantial commercial population.” It possesses a branch of 
the Bank of Bombay, and has the largest cotton mart, where on an average 80,953 
bojas of cotton aro brought and sold annually. It has aim a large grain market 
and has 8 cotton presses and the same number of ginning factories and 2 oil 
mills ; of these 2 presses, 4 ginning factories and 1 oil mill were established 
within the decade. Since on the present occasion the occupations of town people 
aro not separately tabulated, the statistics regarding the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial classes of town population cannot bo discussed or compared with 
those of the previous census, whon only 10 per cent of the people of Amraoti were 
returned as engaged in agricultural pursuits. The male population of this town 
exceeds that of the female by 2,874. This shows that its trade has attracted many 
male immigrants from other* places. 


Akola. Owing to an increase in its population from 21,00 to 29,289, this 
town has risen in rank from the third to second town. The rate of igprease is 364 
per cent Previous to 1881" Alois was not a great commercial town, but agree then 
its flourishing' cotton and grain marts have materially contributed to increase the 
population by per cent, which is the highest percentage except’ that foil'' 
Yootmal. Eero the - males preponderate the females In a very hi; ‘ 

1,000 to 826. Owing to its being on tfir ridIw»ydlnb f ‘Wd1trp^ 
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Chap, I. last Census Report a further increase in its population was rightly predicted ; 

Para. 58, aiu i even now, its flourishing trade leads one to expect a further increase until 
the projected railway line from Khandwa to Hingoli vid Akola is opened, when 
it is believed that a large portion of its trade will be diverted to JBasim and 
Hingoli. 

Ellichpur, ‘ which "was the Moglai capital of Berar ’ and once the most 
populous ton u, is gradually falling off in its population. In 1867 and also in 1881 
it had stood first on the list In 18,91 it became second, and now it ranks as the third 
town Its downward movement was anticipated in the previous Census Report, 
and the returns now show that its population has decreased by 555 persons or 2 per 
cent. Unlike Amraoti and Akola its female population exceeds that of male by 
254. It can hardly boast of being a large commercial town. Formerly it possessed 
the largest number of weavers, dyers and oil-sellers. As observed in the last 
Census Report, a branch railway line to this town is sure to restore tOr>some extent 
its former importance During the last famine such a project was under serious 
consideration, but somehow or other it has been left over. 

Eiarnguong the second cotton mart in the province, is progressing 
steadily. In population it has risen higher than Akot, which in 1891 stood fourth 
on the list ; but now Khamgaon takes its place with a population of 18,341, which 
shows an increase of 2,743 or 17 5 per cent. Since 1881 its population has increased 
by 48 per cent There are 6 steam cotton presses, and 9 ginning factories, of which 
2 presses and 3 ginning factories were established since 1891, The trade returns 
show that annually on an average 46,853 bojas of cotton are brought into the cotton 
market of this town It has a large commercial and industrial population. 
In 1891 only 11 per cent, of its people had returned themselves as agricul- 
turists. ® 

Akot is one of the chief cotton marts of Berar. Although its popula- 
tion has increased from 15.995 to 18,252, te,, 14 per cent , yet the rate of increase 
is not as high as that of Shegaon or Khamgaon. Its chief local industry, carpet- 
making, for v\ Inch the town was once famous, has now fallen off considerably. It has 
a large agricultural population. Since 1891 two new cotton presses and 5 ginning 
factories have been established, making up a total of 3 presses aiid 7 ginning 
factories. 

Kara&ja, , although sixth on the list, is the second town in the Amraoti 
district. It had lost 7 per cent, of its population in the period from 1867 to 1881, 
but owing to the revival of its cotton trade, the population has increased in the last 
two decades by 5,612 or 51 3 per cent There are 4 cotton presses and 5 ginning 
factories, of which 2 presses and 3 ginning factories were established during the 
decade. 


Shegaon, Which was in 1867 ‘ simply a large agricultural village/ 
is now one of the chief cotton marts of Berar. It showed a low rate of increase 
in its population at the previous census ; but by its rapid growth it has now 
risen one step higher on the list of towns. The increase of population within 
the decade amounts to 31-8 per cent., most of whom are immigrants attracted 
by trade. 


Basim owes its importance chiefly to its being on a high-road from 
Hingoli to Akola, to which place cotton and seeds are brought in very large 
quantities. This town shows an increase of 11 5 per cent. 


MaUsajfUP, Which has within the decade increased in population from 
9,222 to 13,112, is the largest town in the Buldana district. The increase amounts 
to 42*1 per cent, and is due to the development of its cotton trade, which will, no 
A , doubt, still continue to increase its population. Two cotton presses a 
' “ eatehBAfd. here since 1891, 

^ shffwuah incr©as#,"« k 
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its importance partly to its being a railway depot ami “hmitme A dion aiu] p irfly Chap I 
to the existence of a large cotton spinning and veivnur mill A ‘-team cot toil Para. 59 
ginning factory has also been established in this town recmitl} 

YeotMial i s the head-quarters of, and the largest (own in, the \\ un 
district, Since 1891 its population has inercwd from 6. hit to 10.515, or bv 
63 1 percent , which is the largest increase in the towns of Berar. Mince 1SS1 it 
amounts to 137 per cent, which is also the harked m the province 'Die increase 
is entirely due to the expansion of its cotton trade, ninth will, no doubt, still 
encourage the growth of the population of this, town. There arc 1 cotton press and 
5 "inning factories, of which the former and 3 ginning factories were established 
since 1891. 

Balapur, which “ was the chief military station of the Mojid rulers 
of Bcrar after Elhchpur,” shows a poor increase of 236 or 3 3 pm- cent, 

in its population since 1891 Compared with 1881, it shows a decrease of 994 
persons. The decrease is due to much of tU cotton trade lining been diverted to 
•the neighbouring towns of Shegaon and Ivhamgaon, which lime the advantage of 
being railway stations. 


Paratwada s ^hich is the head-qnarters of the Elliihpur district and the 
only military station in Bcrar, has increased in population by 15 6 per cent , though 
in 1891 it showed a decrease of 4 6 per emit in it- population The proportion of 
females to 1,000 males here is as low as 841, ami is due to tlim town containing a 
large number of military population 

59 Imperial Table V shows the towns of Berar arrmged U intoi i dhy w ith popu- 
lation by religion. Subsidiary Table V gives the pro- 
Keligions of Urban population portions of the population of different lehgions in every 

10,000 persons in urban and rural areas it will be .seen therefrom that the Hindus 
are partial to village life, hut that they are in this rospi ct far excel h d by the Aiuuiis- 
tics. The proportions of other religions, spi cully AJiis.dman and Jam, are much 

higher in ttnvn.s Although the proportion of Hindus 
Hmdus living in towns is much lower than that in ullages, vet 

more than 76 per cent of the urban population of Berur follow- this religion, the 
percentage is, however, much less in the following towns . — Kholapur (66 1 percent ), 
Mangrul (62 1 per cent.) and Balapur (51/8 per cent). 

, In ’villages generally, there are on an average 536 Mimhimns to every 

10,000 of the population, hut in towns their proportion 
Musa mans rises to 2,069 86,786 or nearly 41 per emit of the 

Musalmans of Berar are found in towns Their number exceeds 5,000 in the 
following three towns only : — Akola (7,484), Elhchpur (7,241) and Amraoti (6,295). 
In the following towns they exceed 30 per cent, of the population of the town, 
though numerically their numbers are not large ■ — Balapur (42), Mangrul (36), 
and Kholapur (31). In Akola, Amraoti, Malkapur, Akot and Basim the Mu&al- 
mans have increased appreciably, the increase ranging from 556 at Basim to 
1,334 at Akola. 

The Jains, who on an average number 163 in every ] 0,000 urban population, 

are scattered throughout the province 6,854, or about 
ams ‘ one-third of their number are confined to towns, 

where they are engaged in trade. They are numerous m the towns of Ivarauja, 
Amraoti and Balapur. 

Of the Christians, 1,874 are found in towns. They muster strong in Amraoti 

Camp (461). Akola has 358, Yeotmal 195, and 
Badnera 167. 

There are 1,449 Sikhs in Berar, out of whom only 304 or 20 per cent fwtt 
SM»'; , , , found in towns. t ' y ■ 

Out of 580 or Barais in the proving, 489 live m 

|r ; 4M v 
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Houses. 

60. Provincial Tabic I also shows the number of occupied houses in towns and 

villages of each taluq and district. At the previous 
Houses r census, the following was the definition of a house in 

rural as well as urban areas —“The dwelling place of one or more families, with 
their resident servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way.” 


For the present census, the same definition was followed in villages and 
' small towns with a slight modification, viz., the ex- 
Defimtions of a house pression “ common way” was expanded into “ common 

way, space or compound ” so as to avoid misapprehension. In large towns, i.e., 
those containing over 20,000 inhabitants, a house was, however, on the present 
occasion defined as “ any building separately assessed to municipal taxation.” The 
object of adopting this definition was to obtain statistics for ascertaining as to whe- 
ther there was overcrowding m such towns ; and for this purpose the unit adopted . 
for a house was structural, and not social. These definitions were not at first 
correctly understood by the census agency ; but later on, when they were explained 
to thorn at the district head-quarters and tahsil meetings, the mistakes were 
rectified and the houses were numbered accordingly, in the Census Report for 
3891 it is mentioned that the definition was not strictly adhered to in some localities. 
Under these cncumstanees, it is not safe to place much reliance on a comparison 
of the figures of this and the last census, specially with regard to the number of 
houses in towns 


61. The total number of occupied houses is 567,910, of which 86,744 are in 

towns The absolute decrease is 23,098 and the rela- 
tive decrease is 3-9 per cent This decrease is attri- 
butable partly to the decrease in population and partly to the change in the 
definition of a house in large towns There are now, on an average 4-8 persons to 


Number of persons to a house 


house, as compared with 4 9 in 1891 


62. There is more house accommodation in the province now than what it 

Variation in. the density of po- was m 188i, when although the population was less 
pulation per house m towns and by 81,343, the average number of persons occupying 
villages a house was 5 '7. In the villages, the density of 

population per house varies from 44 in the Jalgaon taluq to 5-5 in the Mel- 
ghat ; and in the towns, from 3 8 at Faratwada to 7-4 at Akola The last 
is one of the three large towns in the province, and the density is naturally 
high there. In the other two large towns, Amraoti and Ellichpur, the density 
is 5 9 and 4 7 respectively. One is not prepared to find at Amraoti the density 
as low as 5 9 persons per house, as apparently this town contains a large 
number of houses, which are as much, if not more, crowded as those at Akola 
Perhaps the low average may be due to a large number of huts, each of 
which is generally occupied by a small number of persons in the suburbs of this 
town. 


63. Subsidiary Table VI compares the average number of persons per house and 

the average number of houses per square mile as found 
Average district density of at the present census with those for 1891 and 1881. 
persons per house The average district density of persons per house varies 

from 4*7 in the Amraoti and Akola districts to 6*1 in the Baam district. 
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SrBblDIAEY TABLE I. 

Density of the population. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Showing number of village sites deserted and the number inhabited since 1891. 


District. 


Tillage \ Village j Village | Village 
sites irn- sites sites I sites un+ < 

inhabited deserted ! inhabited t inhabited ■ 
in 1891. since 1891, 'since 1891' in !9nh t 


XUuurks. 


Aueao*i 


Amraoii 

... 

61 

J 

4 

3 

02 

Chandur 

#». 

84 

2 

3 

83 

Moral 


106 

0 

n 

97 

Murfcizapnr 


49 

11 

6 

54 

Total 

» • i 

300 

23 

27 

290 

Akola 


63 

! ii 

0 

58 

Akot 

... 

34 

1 

6 

4 

36 

Balapur 

... 

29 

4 

... 

33 

Jalgaon 

*•< 

40 

14 

2 1 

52 

Kharogaon 

... 

14 

1 

3 

12 

Total 


170 

36 

15 

m 


( Elliehpur 

1 

K LL ich F im ... { Daryapur 
i 

i Melghat 


* Of these, II aw in- 
| habited on mw rib 
! lage sites. 


{ Oliikhli 

Buwjana ... j Malkapur 
b Mohfotr 


( Yeotmal 
| Barwlia 
j Kelapur 
b Wan 


' Bwim 
M&ngrul 
, VmA 
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CHAPTER. IT. 


Chap- II. 
Para- 65- 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


(TABLES II AND XI). 

65. This chapter is essentially the most important one in tills Report, since it 

„ , discusses the variations in the population, and as also 

«. the most striking feature of the present Census is tiie 

disclosure of a very largo decrease in the population during the decade, amounting 
to 143,4^5 persons. But before examining in detail the statistics regarding the 
variation in the population, it will he well to consider in general the main or inde- 
pendent causes which have a tendency to produce the fluctuations in the number of 
population, and next to determine how far any one or more of these causes have 
acted or counteracted in bringing about the result in this province within the 
decade. Among the causes which chiefly affect the movement of the population 
are ; — gain or loss by births and deaths, and also gain or loss by migration. 

6G. In civilized countries, it is found as a fact that in times of prosperity, 

when living is cheap and the conditions of life are 
deaths. 68 affectms totlis ailcl favourable, a, greater number of marriages takes place 

amongst the masses of the people, and as a consequence 
the rate of birth is also increased, (in the other hand, in times of agricul- 
tural and commercial depression, when living becomes expensive, the number of 
marriages celebrated is as a rule less than the average, and the birth-rate also 
naturally declines. This proposition, however, does not" concern the rich, on whom 
such varying circumstances hardly produce an effect in this respect. Oil a little 
reflection, it will he found that to some extent the same rule holds good as regards 
the number of marriages in India also. For, in spite of the fact that amongst 
a very large section of the people of this country, vis., Hindus, marriage is considered 
as a sacrament or religious duty, which must be performed at all events, although 
it entails a large expenditure of money, still famines, agricultural depressions and 
other cognate circumstances must necessarily produce a deterrent effect on the 
number of marriages. Among the adult married population the birth-rate declines 
considerably some nine months after the commencement of the distress of a famino 
or great scarcity, owing to several causes, among which the following are the princi- 
pal ones : — (a) “ vital powers of the population being reduced, owing to diminished 
quantity and poor quality of food,” and (b) largo number of men leaving their 
homes and going abroad in search of work, while the women remain in their villages 
or in the neighbourhood. An improvement in the birth-rate does not take place 
until nine or twelve months after the above causes have been removed. Cateris 
paribus, mortality too varies according to the characteristics of the period, being high 
in times of famine and epidemics, and low when otherwise. It takes time for a coun- 
try to recover from the effects of famine, as generally, during and after famine, the 
mortality does not decrease perceptibly till some time has elapsed. Tins is chiefly 
duo not to actual starvation, but to deaths from ordinary diseases resulting from 
the debilitated state of the people. 

67. The chief causes which affect migration are (1) distress from famine, 
„' MA which drive the masses of the people from one district 

Causes affec ingmigra i n- or province tc another in search of food, (2) demand 
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MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION, 


Chap. II one district to another or between the neighbouring districts of different provinces. 
Para- 68* Among the immigrants of the last class the females generally predominate the 

males. 

68. I shall now proceed to consider the statistics of Provincial^ Table II. 

This table shows the variation in population since 1867 
Variation in the population. , ^ ^ a j U q S an q districts. At the previous census, ie., 

on the 26th February 1891, the total population of Berar was 2,897,491 ; on 
the 1st of March 1901 it was 2,754,016; thus showing, after an interval of ten 
years and three days, a decrease of 143,475 or 4*9 per cent. The males have 
decreased by 97,526 or 6-5 per cent., and the females by 45,949 or 3 3 per cent. 
Compared with 1867 and 1881 the present total population shows an increase of 
526,362 and 81,343 or 23-6 and 3 per cent, respectively. 

69. It will be interesting to compare the actual decrease and its percentage 

on the total population of Berar with' those of the 
Variation in Berar compared principal provinces and states in India. The requisite 
to Indhu 61 proviaces ^ states figures are given below, from which it will be seen 

that among the eight provinces and states which have 
decreased in their population, Berar comes fourth according to its percentage of 
decrease. Each of its neighbouring provinces, viz., the Central Provinces, Hyder- 
abad State and the Bombay Presidency, also shows a decrease. The percentage of 
the first is nearly double of that of Berar. Those of the Bombay Presidency and 
Baroda State are also higher by -6 and 14 3 respectively ; but those of the 
Hyderabad State and Bajputana are smaller than that of Berar by 15 and 3 
respectively. Each of the remaining provinces and states shows an increase in its 
population. 


<r 


Percentage of variation 

Province and State. 

Variation. 

(increase + or decrease 
— ) in total population. 

Berar 

... -143,475 

-4'9 

Central Provinces 

... —1,071,776 

—8-3 

Bombay 

... —1,492,107 

— 5-5 

Hyderabad ... ... 

—395,898 

—3+ 

Bengal 

... +3,819,612 

+ 5*1 

Bajputana ... 

... —2,267,203 

—1-9 

Burma 

... +1,529,643 

+ 1-9 

North-Western Provinces and Gudh... 

+ 786,991 

+ 1*7 

Assam 

+ 325,776 

+ 5*9 

Madras 

... +2,572,646 

+ 7*1 

Baroda 

-462,704 

—19*1 

Travancoxe ... 

+ 394,421 ' 

+1*5 

Coorg 

+ 7,552 

+4*3 


70. The decrease of 4*9 per cent, in the population in the decade, 1891-1900, 

is the most significant in this Report. It is mainly due 
famiMB* 80 cMefly 4ue 40 til0 to the effects of the two famines, which will he described 

later on in this chapter, and to high mortality and 
diminished birth-rates in some other years. The effects are noticeable in every 
Table of the present Census Report, but specially conspicuous in the one showing 
the ages of the population. 



71. In order to explain one of the causes of fluctuations in jjopuhrfaon between 

the previous and present Censuses, it is necessary to 
show briefly the character of the ten ; years" which' 
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Annual Chronicle. 


Chap. H. 
Para* 72* 


1891. — Excess of births over deaths, 6,197. Rainfall below the quinquaimial average and 
unseasonable. Khar if and rahi crops suffered. Public health bad ; mortality high * cholera 
and bowel complaints of an unusually severe type. Prices of staple food high. 

1892. — Excess of births over deaths, 31.516. Rainfall excessive and unseasonable. Both 
crops suffered. Prices considerably high. Public health good, , 

1893. — Excess of births over deaths, 18,973. Rainfall nearly normal, but unseasonable 
in A kola and Wan and in parts of the Basim district, and deficient xu the Elliohpur district 5 
crops suffered in those parts. Prices fell* Public health not good' 

1894 —Excess of deaths over births, 24,802. Rainfall above the average and somewhat 
unseasonable. ^ Both crops were damaged* Prices same as in 1893, Public health very bad, 

1895. — Excess of deaths over births, 35,985. Rainfall very deficient and badly distributed. 
Kkarif crops good ; rahi crops failed partially. Scarcity of water was keenly felt. Prices of 
wheat, gram, and rice slightly high, but that of jowari fell slightly. Public health worse than 
in the previous year. Cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea enhanced the rate of mortality abnor- 
mally, 

1896. — Excess of deaths over births, 15,774. A very bad year. Famine of high prices 

and great, though not universal, distress. Second year of scanty rainfall resulting in the 
failure of the kkarif to a more or less extent and a diminution in the area under rabi crops. 
Prices nearly doubled from September. The Melghat, taluq suffered most severely from 
famine. Distress was severe in parts of the Akola, Iiuldann and Hadm districts, fn the 
remaining districts there was distress from high prices, which was felt all over the Province 
till October 1897. % 


1897. — A year of the highest mortality since 1868, save in 1878. Excess of deaths over 
births, 36,858. Rainfall fair, though very scanty in October and November, which proved un- 
favourable to rahi crops. The kkarif crops were, however, excellent. Price of jowari fell con- 
siderably from October. Prices of wheat and rice remained nearly the same as in the previous 
year. Public health fair. Mortality excessively high, due to famine or local scarcity and 
high prices caused by the partial failure of crops in the preceding year and to starving immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces. 


1898— A year of prosperity. Excess of births over deaths, 22,608. Rainfall fair, though 
extremely scanty in October and November, in consequence of which the rabi or spring crops 
were very unsatisfactory. Prices fell considerably. Traffic increased greatly both in volume 
and value. Public health excellent ; no epidemics. 

1899.— Famine throughout the Province. Excess of births over deaths 30,042. Rainfall 
exceptionally scanty, only 13 inches and 37 cents, being 15 inches and 79 cents less than in the 
previous year. Complete failure of both the kkarif and rabi crops. Water-supply very deficient. 
Price of jowari, the staple food, rose considerably. Public health bad. 

1900-—A. calamitous year. Exceedingly low birth-rate and highest mortality. Dis- 
tress throughout the Province till November, owing to the failure of crops in the previous 
year. Excess of deaths over births, 146,720. Rainfall fair. Kkarif crops good; rabi crops 
goffered. Prices of staple food exceptionally high till the end of October. The maximum num- 
ber of persons relieved was over 601,424 or 20-8 per cent, of the total population. 
The birth-rate fell from 50*5 per mille in 1899 to 31*3, and the death-rate was 82*7 as against 
39*9 per mille in the previous year. The exceptionally high rate was due to famine, influx of 
moribund people from the Hyderabad territory, cholera, which alone carried off over 28,000 
persons, and to dysentery and diarrhma, 


72. From the foregoing resume it will bo seen that in. fie decade there wai: an 
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Chap II. there was a net loss of 150,803 persons by excess of deaths over births. It is to be 
Para. 73, remom i JOrc d that cholera was prevalent in all the years except in 1898, which was 
the year of prosperity. It was virulent m 1895 to 1897 and in 1900. There was not 
a siiWe year in which both the Icharif and rabi crops wore good ; the former were 
good only for four years, but in none of these years were the latter crops satisfac- 
tory, owing to scanty rainfall in October and November. In the remaining six 
years both the crops suffered more or less owing to generally scanty or unsea- 
sonable rainfall. Those ,in 1896 failed partially, while those in 1899 failed 
completely, thus causing two famines following each other within about two years. 
Prices of staple food wore high for six years ; out of these they were exceptionally 
high for four years, i.e., in 1896, 1897, 1899 and 1900, owing to the failure of 
crops and export. 


73. These causes will at once make it evident why the populations! the prov- 
„ ^ , ince instead of increasing, as it did during the intervals 

Consequential e eo s. 0 f the first three censuses, decreased so considerably 

within the decade. It is, moreover, to be remembered that Berar is essentially an 
agricultural province, 73 2 per cent of its population are primarily dependent on 
agriculture, and its commerce and its chief industries are mainly dependent on the 
products of the soil. The most valuable crop is cotton, while jowari is the most 
important staple food, on which the majority of the population live. Both the 
principal crops cover in fairly equal proportions about 70 per cent of the entire 
cultivated area. The majority of the agricultural population, and specially the field 
labourers, are both poor and ignorant. They are easily affected by failure of rain. 
The majority of the urban population, which represents 15'2 per cent of the total 
population^ also suffer fiom rise in prices. Thus in a year of drought or famine, 
the bulk of the population is thrown out of employment and reduced to absolute 
want, as it is generally loaih to move elsewhere, nor knows any other industry to 
fallback upon. The condition of the majority of the people, therefore, becomes very 
critical on such occasions. Add to these the insanitary conditions of rural and 
urban lives, and the general ignorance of the people to tlie most elementary rules 
of sanitation, and as a natural sequence cholera or some epidemic follows and raises 
the death rate abnormally. 


74. Up to the end of September 1896, Berar enjoyed an almost entire immu- 
„ . , ... nity from famine for a period of nearly 64 years, 

Famines esen e . though occasionally it suffered from temporary distress 

owing to scanty rainfall or rise in the prices of food grains, generally caused 
by export to other provinces. This province was “ pronounced by the first Famine 
Commission to be one ot the parts of India particularly free from apprehension of 

the calamity of drought ” But unfortunately in 1896-97, it was visited by 

a famine, followed by another of a very severe type so soon as in 1899-1900. 
Both the famines were tine to failure of monsoons and the consequent failure of 
crops. 


i * Y t v 

■m 


75. The characteristic feature of the first was that it was a famine of high 
... _ prices rather than of scarcity of food. During that 

* ‘ period of distress “ the whole province was in some 

degree affected, but the area in which the actual famine existed was the Melghat, 
which was the only tract in Berar where the typical famine condition of body was 
to be seen amongst the indigenous population. This part of the province suffered 
from famine in its most severe form : the crops had totally failed ; there were no 
reserve stores of grain, and the usual labour of the people (bamboo and timb er 
cutting) was in abeyance, there being no market at the time for forest'" produce.'” 

district* riz., Akola, Mapttr and Btaaa&uk and ; 
* t&g severe: 1 ibvdnShrto icf 

the 

Cv. 
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slight. In the Amraoti and Wun districts and in the plain i'tluq- of the Kliit hpur Chap. II. 
district there was distress from high prices In August Ls96 tic* price ofjmvim, Para. 78. 
the staple food of the people, was 23i ,-eers per rupee, but il ros' ,h lti-di 101 
seers per rupee in November next The total mini her of porous su ppm ted by the 
relief works during the famine was 4,00:1,-70. Towards the end of the \ear, 
notably in December, when the efforts of the famine had time to slum them- 
selves, the birth-rate tell considerably below the decennial mem (OS 1) The 
total number of deaths registered in is 07 was 1 50, '14 2 against 121,787 in 
the previous year and 112,272, the mean of the previous the vear-, Tim 
death-rate in this vear amounted to 52 0 per milk* against an average of 
37*6 for the preceding live years, and had only been exceeded once since 
1868. In the Amraoti distort, the rate of mortality r<ne a*, high as Oi l 
per mille owing to a large number of half-starved immigrants from the 
Central Provinces most of whom were u too far gone from the effects of chronic 
starvation to he saved by food.” 


76. The second famine of 1S99-1000 was the severest that ever visited Berm* 
_ , _ . for very many \ ears. It affected the whole province, 

econ amme. though its intensity was nut fell in the Wun and 

Kelapur tuluqs of the Wun district till May 1900 The rainfall from dune 
to September 1899 was fitful and extremely .scanty, in all 12 inches and 92 
cents against the decennial average of 33 82 inches. The autumn crops failed 
completely in all districts except Wun, and as the rains stopped entirely from 
about the 20th September, “little or no spring crops wet e sown, and most of 
what was sown altogether failed,” The normal annual outturn of t rops of the 
preceding ten years, exclusive of the year 1896-97, as given in the Benir Famine 
Itcport, was 9,893 634 niaunds, while the actual outturn of 1899-1 u00 was 251,981 
maunds. In other words, the actual produce was only 2 5 per cent of the usual 
quantity It was not merely a failure of crops, hut also a fodder famine coupled 
with great scarcity of water, resulting in great mortality among cattle. “The 

finances of the province were disorganized ; trade languished ; crime 

rose to abnormal figures, and the jails were filled to overcrowding ” The price of 
jowari, the staple food of the province, “rose rapidly in October and November 


1899 to 10 and 91 seers per rupee. 


The slocks in the country, 


notwithstanding considerable exports, were large ; and heavy imports of Hew/a] and 
Burma rice steadied prices, especially along the lute of rulw.iy" The average 
number of persons relieved per day during the period of famine was 265,741 or 9 2 
per cent, of the total population ; but the maximum number was reached in duly 
1900 when it was 601 ,424 or 20 8 per cent, of the total population. The birth-rate 
fell from 50 5 per mille in 1899 to 31*3 in 1900, the lowest, except that of 1898, 
for over 20 years. It was the lowest in the Buldana district, 26*9, arid was, of 
course, due to famine and its attending effects The death-rate was 82 7 as against 
39*9 per mille in 1899. The Basim district was the worst in this respect, the rate 
there being 110*8 per mille, The total number of deaths recorded in this year from 
all causes was 236,022, which is the largest on record. The manner in which the 
collection of land revenue was suspended and subsequently realised from the cultiva- 
tors, and how the province regained its normal condition at the next harvest after 
the famine, can be seen from the following extracts from the Benir Famine Report 
of 1899-1900 : — 


“ Although no general orders of suspension were passed at the beginning of the famine 
6 period, yet a large proportion of the whole land revenue demand, which aggregates nearly 7S| 
“ lacs, was allowed to remain with occupants till the end of July 1900 and even later v » . . . Uirwtl/ 
after the kh&rif harvest of 1900 had fairly begun, voluntary payments of the arrears of the 
“ famine year flowed fa rapidly. The cotton crop* which is well known as the rent-paying crop 
“ fa Berar, was good, and realised unusually high prices. On the 1st March 1901 fan oafafanet- 
fag balance of the famine year was leas than four fart, and linos tfafa it has been , /farther 
Adduced. The suspensions, granted up to the year 1902, or later, amount to the 

t to JBteB 89, SIO*'*' „ / v ; * 
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Chap. II 
Para. 77. 


u jj. ma y }j e safely said of the province as a whole that the bulk of the land revenue demand 
« f or (.jjg f aim ne year has been recovered with ease ; and that this fact is a striking proof of the 
.. o-eneral prosperity and the healthy temper of the agricultural classes in Berar, who had enjoyed 
<4 yp ( 0 tj ic famine a long and almost unbioken succession of good seasons combined with a 
“ light assessment.” 

“ It may be confidently asserted that the agricultural classes of Berar, representing 75 per 
a cen t. of the whole population, have recovered m a very remarkable manner from the recent 
u famine. Except in limited tacts in the south of the Basim and Buldana districts, where the 
« crops sown in the year 1900 have been poor, it would be difficult to detect signs that the people 
lately endured a great agricultural calamity ” 

77. Wo have thus considered how far had seasons and the two famines during 

the decade contributed to decrease the population. We 
Gam by migration shall now notice how far immigration and emigration 

affected the movement of the population during the decade. There are no special 
statistics kept in the province for showing how many persons came into Berar from 
other provinces and how many left it during the decade. Imperial Table XI, which 
shows the population according to birthplace, however, throws some incidental 
light on the numbers of the immigrants and emigrants. From this table we 
find that 438,075 persons in Berar have been returned at the present Census as 
born outside the province. This number, however, does not represent the actual 
number of persons who immigrated into the province within the decade, but it also 
includes those who came here before 1891. Similarly, the table for the last Census 
shows that 450,915 persons in Berar were returned as born outside the province. 
This at first sight would mean that there has been no fresh immigration. But 
such is not the ease ; a large number of immigrants enumerated in 1891 must have 
died here and some returned to their respective provinces or elsewhere, and most 
of the vacancies thus caused must have been filled up by fresh immigrants since 
that year. On the whole, however, the present Census discloses a decrease of 
12,840 immigrants on that of 1891. Similarly, as regards emigrants from this 
province, wo find that on the present occasion the number of persons born in Berar 
but ccnsused elsewhere is 87,799 as against 114,854 found in 1891. This shows 
that a comparatively small number left the province, and that consequently a gain, 
of 27,055 persons has resulted. Deducting from this figure the loss of 12,840 
sustained by the falling off in the number of immigrants, we get 14,215, which 
represents roughly the net gain to the province as compared with the last Census. 
Further details regarding the number or percentage of immigrants and emigrants 
and their variations in the several districts will be discussed later on in this 
chapter. 

78. From the limited data at our disposal it is almost impossible to find 

Difficulty m correctly estimat- out . the correct number of immigrants and emigrants 
mg the loss or gam from birth- during the decade, and consequently the excess of 
place statistics. the one over the other during the same period. In 

chapter II, page 14 of the last Census Report, a rough estimate of the immigrants 
and emigrants during 1881-1891 was made by applying a certain death rate to 
the returns of these two classes of persons found in 1881 and by deducting the 
survivors from the respective returns of 1891. But as by adopting this method 
we have to overlook several important factors entirely out of account, it has not 
now been attempted. In the first place, the difficulty arises in fixing the probable 
death-rate to be applied to these classes of persons, and this difficulty is intensi- 
fied by the fact that during the two famines, which the decade has seen, the death 
rates, were qfijfce abnormal in Berar and in several other provinces. Secondly, 
the- number of immigrants generally varies from day to day* specially during j» 
must be a considerable number -of immigrants who must have 
countries at some time, dqrjpg the last ten years, hat 

,a.d : 
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79. The vital statistics of a province form 011 c of the chief helps in ascertaining Chap II. 
. , the causes of fluctuations in the population. They are of Para 79- 

statuses ° f r86istermg Vltal peculiar interest in the decade under review, inasmuch 

as they throw considerable light upon tin- decrease 
of the population disclosed by the present Census. The following brief sketch of 
the system of collecting vital statistics in Ilerar is, therefore, given in this chapter 
as required by the Census Commissioner for India. 

The system of registering births and deaths was first introduced in Berar, 
excepting the Melghat taluq, in 1868. It was modified in 187(5, again in 1883, and 
finally in 1894. The rules now in force are published in the Resident's Book Cir- 
cular No. 1, Chapter VI, Volume I of the Code of Non-Judicial Book Circulars. 

Under rule 4, all villages and towns are divided into three classes — (a) Those in 
which the village register is kept by some peraon resilient m the nilai/e itself; (h) 
villages, the registers of which are kept by the patwaris in whose circle they are 
situated, they being resident in other villages and (e) villages in which there is no 
police-post, the registers of which are kept by some officer of the police-post to which 
their reports are made. Excepting Municipal towns the duty of reporting births and 
deaths does not devolve on private persons ; but under rule 6, the Patel of every village 
and town, aided by his Jaglias, is expected to inform himself of it, and if the place be of 
class (a) to report each occurrence on the day it occurs to the town or village regis- 
trar ; if the place be of class (h) to send to the patwari in charge of the register of his 
village an intimation of such occurrences on every day on which they occur, or at 
the latest, on the day following ; and if the place be of elites (() to report all such 
occurrences at the police- post to which he makes reports on tin- day mi which the 
reports of Ins villages are made there. The system of reporting the occurrences in 
villages of (h) and (r) classes does not appear quite satisfactory. The intimation 
of the occurrences is usually sent by the Patels verbally through their Mali are or 
Jaglias; the latter are Mahars, Musalmans or IvunbL by caste, and are ignorant and 
illiterate persons. There is, therefore, some possibility of their conveying the 
messages incorrectly or forgetting altogether to deliver the same, specially when 
the patwari is absent from his village for some days on some duly, a case which 
happens frequently. However, the safeguard provided in rule 10 (e) against such 
contingencies appears sufficient, me., the patwari is required on each Sunday either 
himself to take his Sunday memos or to forward them by some one able to read to 
the Patels, and the latter after assuring themselves of their correctness and supply- 
ing omissions, if any, sign them and send them on to the police Owing In financial 
difficulties no special arrangements have been made as suggested in rule 7 for daily 
ascertaining in large towns and villages the number of funerals conducted on each, 
burial ground and burning ghats. As empowered by rule 6, all the Municipalities, 
under section 11(5 (1) (c) of the Berar Municipal Law, 1886, framed their own rules 
in 1897 for the registration of vital statistics of their towns (vide Resident’s Notifica- 
tion No. 229, dated 23rd August 1897). According to these rules, the duty of 
reporting births and deaths within 72 hours from " the time of their occurrence 
devolves on persons. Each Municipality has, however, appointed its jamadar or 
ward peons for collecting the information regarding births and deaths within each 
division of the town, and one of the Municipal members personally chocks the 
returns by house to house visitation. Except in a few Municipal towns, _ prosecu- 
tions for refusing or neglecting to give the information regarding births and 
deaths have not been resorted to as frequently as they should have been. The 
rules have been in force for more than four years, and in order to make 
the people realise their obligations, it is, I think, desirable to institute prosecu- 
tions with s&fficient frequency. Buie 17 provides for the inspection of registers 
and for the hating of the -entries by the officers of the Revenue* 


a view to ascertain m any terms nr deaths have nm wes 
'■ '| . ifpnfe greater at4enth». being paid to the inspection 
6 A'?' marking, fbtns m the 
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Chap. II. Superintendent of Police compiles a monthly statement, giving the totals for each 
Para. 80- to ^ n and rural circle in the district, and from these district returns, after they 
have been examined and criticized by the Civil Surgeon, the provincial statement 
for the month is compiled in the Sanitary Commissioner’s office for publication in 
the Hyderabad Residency. Orders. Still-births are separately recorded in the 
register of births and deaths, bat their number is not _ included in the provincial 
returns. Their total number by sexes and proportion, &c., are given for the 
province in the Sanitary Commissioner’s reports, from which Subsidiary Table II 
has been prepared. It will be seen that annually on an average 2,913 male and 
2,170 female still-births took place in Berar during the decade, and that the 
average proportion of males to 100 females still-born came to 133 8. 


80. In liis report for the year 1894, the Sanitary Commissioner has mentioned 

that the system of registration of births and deaths 

and works smoothly and is fairly complete and effective. In 
of tte conoo, compared- ^ Rep „ rt i r 18 l 97 -9S itis als0 oW 

ed that 6 ‘on the whole vital statistiesin Berar arc now recorded with a very fair 
approach to accuracy.” It will be seen from the following rough calculations that 
the results of the present Census generally point to nearly the same conclusion. 
Registration of births and deaths is not, however, still in force in the Melghat 
talu<i of the Ellichpur district, and the calculations have therefore been based 
accordingly : — 

Population according to the Census of 1891 »•« 2,897,491 

Deduct the population of 1891 for the Melghat taluq, for which there 

is no registration of births and deaths ... ... 47,031 


Population of Berar (without Melghat) in 1891 ... 2,850,460 

Deduct excess of deaths over births (1891 to 1900) ... ... 150,803 


Population of Berar (excluding Melghat) as ifc should he in 1901, 

without taking migration during the decade into account ... 2,699,657 

Add the Melghat population of 1901 ... ... ... 36,670 


Total population of Berar as it should be in 1901, without taking 

migration into account ... ... ... ... 2,736,327 

Add the present net gain by migration over that of 1891, as arrived at 

in para 77. ... ... ... ... 14,215 

Berar population as it should be in 1901 ... ... 2,750,542 

Do, do. according to the Census of 1901 ... ... 2,754,016 


Thus the actual population of Berar is greater than the one estimated 

from vital statistics, &e., by ... ... ... 3,474 


Thus it will be seen that the excess of 3,474 persons is very slight and is 
probably clue to (1) better emun oration, (2) defective returns of immigrants and 
emigrants and (3) to a very slight extent defective vital statistics. As regards the 
latter s defects, if any, may bo largely attributed to the two famines during which 
the statistics are believed to be less accurate by reason of the general disorganise 
tion of executive arrangements and the tendency of people to wander about and 
die in unusual places. 
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81. In Subsidiary Table III the actual papulation is compared by districts 

with, {n) that estimated from vital statistics, {b) that from 
tim C SBar6d es1iifl,a<!ea ® opula * the ,hormal rate of increase found in Berar during 
v 'V. , the previous decade (1881-1890), *.<?., at-;'8‘il , l , ps6®‘«. 

i unUe,'' 1 afed (c) - according. fo ; %e rate of increase, for the tvhole of 
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the actual population of Berur is found to in* move firm flu- oik* > sf sniaf tol from chat). II. 

vital steli.diiw by tlm above number. 'I his difference mav be neemmtc,! for partly Para- 83. 

by the fact that the deaths and births in the .Melded faluq durh a - the d<-<*;me have 

not been t dont into aeeoimt, as tin- registration of vital ■statist jc- is not ist Pure there, 

and j tartly to the gain by migration and other i.mi---, m mtimied in the ];*t t< r part of 

the foregoing nanwaph. Comparing r.mv the actud population with the <-.-timnted 

one according to the rate of increase, it will b“ :-een that duvuctuu! population ofeaelt 

and every district is exceedingly below that, of the estimated one neet.rdiiig' to da* mto 

of increase either for Hor.ir m* India, Taking She whole prov hire and calculating tho 

population according to the mb* of increase ob-ervi d in I be pre\ ions deeade, vvr had 

that Berur has, during the decade, suffered a loss of 3^7, 22 i persons, or Jg-3 percent. 

But the. vital statistics and the nature of the season % dm iug the decade ..how, a.s noticed 
before, that in only live years, i.r., from 1 n 91 to 1 Si.e'J mid l.V ! Sund I •‘Si d * the popula- 
tion was progressive, as there was a large exees*. ot birth- 1 over deaths in each of those 
years, while in the remaining live \cirs deaths outnumbeiad b.rllis erecs-ively. 

Taking the normal annual rate of mcrea-e in llerar for the live years in which the 
population was progressive and adding the net gain of 14, •Jib by migration as shown 
in paragraph 77, tiie population of D-war in Ibid should have been 3.03 1 ,120, or 
277, i 04 more than it was actually found. This difference amounts, to 10 per cent., 
and is probably the nearest we can get to the loss indicted by the two famine, s and 
unhealthy years. 


In 1901, therefore, there is a loss of 4 b per emd. on the urinals of 18<0, 
of 10 percent, on tin* estimate of the the goed : ml * f i2-3 i.er cud. on 

what there would have been in 19<U if the pepuiatrm had inert a-.ed at the normal 
rate ol the last decade for the province. » 


82. In 1801 


Lora 1 variations. 
In dir.tncta. 


when the five dislri 
population, 


•ts of IDra** rh owed an increase in their 
Akolv ;;l.»ne showed a l'diing o,f of ha, Oil) 


or 3 per rent., but according to the pn m at < ’> r,.-,us the 
order has been reversed, Table II •diov.s that Alula 
is the only district which now shows an actual increase of 7,b7f» s utls or 1 A 
per cent., while all the other districts show a decrease in their population 4 lie 
largest decrease occurs in the Bulimia district, where it amounts to ,*>7,404 persons 
or 1 l it per cent.; Ileum come,, second with 4 1,771 or 1 1*2 per ('cut ; Aiuntoti third 
with 2b,.' 127 or doper cut ; Ellichpur fourth with 18,212 or 2.8 per cent.; and 
lastly \Vun with 4,0.8 1 or l per cent. 

83. From Provincial Tab h II it will be seen that the population lias lVreanod in 

only live taluqs, vis : — Akola, Mangrul, Ivhamga-m, 
la taiuqs. IMapur and Darwha, and that, too, in all by 23,934, 

Tho largest h> crease, amounting to 12,234 or HP p(T cent., occurs in Akola; Mangrul 
comes next, with 8,010 or 10’4 }ht cent. ; Darwha shows the smallest increase of 09 
souls. Each of the remaining 17 I aliujs shows mi actual falling oil* in population. 
The largest decrease occurs in hfehkar, where it amounts to 32,2b! or 21 per cent 
Next to" it stands Pusad with a decrease of 20, 4b7 or 21 ’2 pet* cent. Basim and 
Chikhli have lost 23,030 or 134 per cent, and 20,508 or 130 per con t. of their 
population respectively. In Jalguon and Melghat the decrease is a little over 10,000 
in each. In tiie remaining eleven taluqs the loss of population ranges from 8,040 
in Morsi to 37 in Akot. Subsidiary Table IV shows the percentage of variation 
in population in each talucf and also mean density of population per square mile 
since 1887. The variations in the density of population liavo already been noticed 
in paragraph. 39, Chapter I, A reference to the diagram No. 1 will show that 

„J». i! .. # A.. ......... t .*-2! 4.1..% 



increase, which is most marked in the Chandtir, Khamgaon, Darwha, Akola ^ad 
lidw&oti teduqs, where the net 1 iat&GMa ranges froth 83:8 to' 78 1 persons per sonar© 
" ' 1 No, III illiteti^tes ft© tariafctens 'in- .population sindt 
%■ sj&yefc different -It f will 1 ; h@ bm%" *' 
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Chap II. 
Para. 84- 


and 22 per cent., are the mountainous or Wllv ones, and are found among the first 
three groups shown in map No. II as the thinly, sparsely and very sparsely populat- 
ed talucjs. The taluqs, which show a decrease of more than 10 per cent are either 
in the south bordering on the Nizam’s Dominions or in the north adjoining the 
Central Provinces, except Jalgaon, which, though in the central plain, adjoins the 
hlelghat Most of the taluqs which show a decrease of less than 10 per cent, form 
the eastern portion of the, province, which adjoins the Central Provinces, It will be 
further observed that the five taluqs in which some increase is perceptible are 
generally located in the centre of the province. 

84. The movement' of the population, judged from the table of birth-places, 

will now be considered Subsidiary Table Y shows the 
Inter-provmcia migration number of persons in each taluq born in other districts 

in I’erar. Read horizontally it shows the number from each district found in the 
different taluqs of other districts. Read vertically it gives the total population 
that each district has contributed to the rest of the province. Among the taluqs, 
Danvha has received the largest number of immigrants from other districts of the 
province, chiefly from the adjoining districts of Amraoti and Basim Daryapur and 
Murtizapur have also received a large number of immigrants from the adjoining 
districts Similar movements are noticeable in taluqs which are on the borders of 
dillcrent districts, and are mostly due to intermarriages, as in these and also in 
most of the other taluqs the female immigrants from the other districts of BeraT 
preponderate The taluqs which receive very small number of immigrants from 
the other districts of Borar, are Melghat and Wun. The net gain or loss to each 
district by migration within the province is shown in Subsidiary Table YI, from 
which it will be seen that with the exception of Wun and Ellichpur all the districts 
have suffered a loss in their population in the exchange, Buldana and Amraoti 
losing heavily, mz., 5,693 and 5,392 respectively; while, on the other hand, the 
gain of population to the Wun district amounts to 17,485. Ellichpur gains a 
female population of 1,256 by tlic interchange. 

85. Subsidiary Table YII shows the variation in migration, or rather among the 

district born population since 1891 It will be seen 
' Dom that not a single district shows any increase in its 
population 1891. . ind.genous or the district born population since 1891. 

The indigenous population of Borar has decreased by 118,126 or 5 3 per cent. The 
Buldana district shows the largest decrease (36,711), while the Wnn district shows 
the smallest decrease (1,536) in its indigenous population, Akola is the only 
district which shows a small increase of 1 per cent, in the total population, 
though it has lost 11,207 of its indigenous population. As observed before, these 
variations are due not only to natural causes, but also to gain or loss by 
migration. 

86. Subsidiary Table VIII gives by districts and taluqs the proportions of the 

indigenous and non-indigenous population. It will he 

uon-mdfgeuous population 18 and SGen f‘ dt h } B 1 erar out of Gver Y *0,000 persons 8,409 

were born m the province, i.e , 7,648 in the district of 
enumeration and 761 in the other districts of the province, while the remaining 1,591 
were horn outside the province, and consequently they might be regarded as non-in- 
digenous or immigrants. Among the districts, Akola has the largest proportion of in- 
digenous population (8,893), while in Amraoti it is the smallest (7,723) ; in Buldana, 
ailiehpur and Basins, it is above the average for the province. Taking the taluks, 
.Bsi&pur has the largest proportion (9,433), while mYeotmal it is the smallest (7,610). 

'T indigenous population in the Chandur, Amraoti, Wun, Mora, 
abn, Melghat and Pusad taluqs is below that for the province. The 


Proportion of indigenous and 
non-mdigenons population 
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immigrants from other prov inccs and states b comparatively vm* small. The chap II- 

Percentage of immigrants. percentage of immigrants to total popuUtmn of the Para. 90. 

province is 2d; Uiumj tor the male and t< male immi- 
grants ary 22 find 24 respectively. r ihe latter percentage is lamer than the 
former owing to a large number of intermarriages u ith the persons ot the neigh- 
touring provinces on the border hiluqi of Ber.tr, where the proportion of female 
immigrants preponderates appreciably that of the male ones. The percentage of 
immigrants of each district will he noticed later on in the district anah-n'S. 


87. Subsidiary Tal de IX compares by districts the number of immigrants from 

Variation in the immigrants thc territories contiguous to .Berar and also some of 
from the contiguous and some of the non -continuous torn lories with thorn found in 1891. 
t e non contiguous territories It will b< Man that the*e evtr.i-prov ineial immigrants 

have, on Ihe whole, decreased bj 12,3(57 Tlm-e from the Bombay Pie-udeney and 
( ’entral India and Uajpniana have increased by 13,317 and 030 respectivily The 
increase among the former is very mu vivid m the A kola and Amraoti districts, 
amounting to 19,988 and 3,319 respectively Thcr-e from other provinces have 
diminished in all by 28,131. Tlm-e irom the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad 
State have diminished cnnridirablv. The decrease among the former is vtny 
marked in the Amraoti diAre t, where they have decreased by 8,733. Thc decrease 
among immigrants from tin* Hyderabad territory amounts to 13,892 and is 
noticeable in the Buidana, Whin and Bn din districts, while in the Akola district 
they show' an increase of over 3,900. The net decrease in the immigrants from the 
Central TYovime.s and Hyderabad (State is due f<» a large numb* r of mniibund 
immigrants having died in the Amraoti, Buidana, Bastm and Wun districts during 
the two recent famines. 


88. Subsidiary Table X -bows for the whole province the number of persons* of 

both the s-cvi.s re< rived from and tho^e contributed by 
differlnfpXnccs a U nfltates th other provinces or states in India, with the 

net gain or loss ot population to it. Altogether 323.248 
persons would appear to have taken part in the interchange of provinces, resulting 
in a net gain of 319,959 persons to Berar. The following nre thc net gains and 
names of provinces with the interehamie of which Berar has gained considerably 
the Central Provinces 148,95*2, Bombay Presidency 79,932, Hyderabad Territory 
71,894, Pvajputana 27,493. Central India' 3,571 and North- Western Provinces and 
Oudli 24,985 It will lie seen that hi almost o\u\ ea-e where the population has 
been interchanged, Berar is a gainer In the case of Assam, Coehm and Burma 
there has, however, been a very small loss ot 59 persons. 

89. Emigration per 10,900 of population cannot be shown or discussed by dis- 

tricts, inasmuch as the returns roceiv ed from the different 
Percentage of emigrants provinces or state* showing persons horn in Berar but 
censuscd in those provinces or states do not generally show the figures by districts. 
In some of the returns they are shown by districts of Berar, but the figures of even 
fuieh returns are comparatively small. The majority of the persons shown therein 
are returned as born in Berar. The emigrants from this province, or rather 
the number of persons born in Berar but censused m the diilerent provinces and 
states in India, will be found in Subsidiary Table X, columns 5 to 7. In all they 
number 87,799 and their percentage to total population born in Berar comes to 3*9. 
Their number given above cannot be said to bo quite accurate, as returns from 
some of the distant provinces, .such as Goa and the Andaman Islands, &c , have 
not been received ; their total number, however, must lie exceedingly small. 
Emigrants into one district from other districts of Berar are already shown in 
columns 4 and 6 of Subsidiary Table 'VIII. 
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Chan II. Tabic of birthplaces. I now proceed to discuss the actual and natural variations in 
Para. 91 each district, and to ascertain the exuseo of the variations mostly from the district 
census reports and also fiom an exam'nation and comparison of the number or per- 
centage of i mini giants into cadi distuct m 1891 and 1901, and also the number or 
percentage of persons born in it, hut found in other districts of Berar, or in other 
words, the inter-provincial emigrants from each district. For reasons given in the 
foregoing paragraph the number of extra -provincial emigrants cannot ho ascertained 
by districts. The movement of the papulation in taluqs cannot be examined in this 
manner, although it would have been very useful m some cases, as the statistics 
of biitliplace are Laced on the unit of the district; the vital statistics are not 
moreover given by taluqs in the Suiitary Commissioner’s reports The term 
“ natural decrease ” used m the following analyses means excess of deaths over 
births. 

91. Aaraoti — Census decrease, 25,527 'persons or 3 9 per cent. Natural 
decrease 31,870 pet sons or 4 9 per cent 


The Deputy Commissioner ascribes the decrease mainly to the famines of 
1896-97 and 1899 - 1900 , and attributes the difference between the natural and 
Census figures to the large number of deaths, which occurred amongst the immi- 
grants in 1897, when, he reports, ‘‘this district was flooded with paupers from 
the Central Provinces, and the death-rate amongst them was very heavy.” The 
number of lmnugiants into this district as compared with 1881 has dcei cased by 
6,530, while that of persons born in the district but censused in other districts of Berar, 
or in oilier words emigrants from this district to other districts of Berar, has in- 
creased hy f l,(!8o. The lndigonou , popul ition of tlm district as compared with 1891 
has decreased by 19,997 or 4 L per cent This large failing off in the indigenous 
population is chiefly due to high mortality, as during the decade deaths exceeded 
births in live years, among winch the c'co,^ of deaths in 1897 and 1900 was 
exceedingly high, being 13,725 and 27,483 respectively. 

The decrease in population is found in all the four taluqs of the district, hut 
it is most mukod m Mow, where it amounts to 8,640 persons or over 5 per cent. 
This taluq adjoins the Central Provinces on the north Olio Amraoti taluq comes 
next with a loss of 7.951 persons or 4 3 per cent Chandur, which taluq is also on 
the border of tlio W.mllia district of the Central Provinces, shows a falling off of 
5,301 poisons or 2 7 per cent. The decrease in the remaining taluq of Murtizapur 
lias been somewhat less, viz , 3,635 or 3 per cent. The male population of the 
district has suffered much moic than the female one, as out of the total decrease 
of 25,527 poisons, 17,311 or 5 1 per cent, haie diminished among the males The 
town population of the district has increased by 10,463 persons Out of its fifteen 
towns, ten show increments in their population and five show a falling off. 
Amraoti, Karanja, Dattapur, Murtizapur, and Mow are prominent among the 
former, whilst Shendurjana and Ner Piuglai arc conspicuous for the latter. 

92. Algols, — Census increase, 7,576 persons or 1*3 per cent. Natural de~ 
crease , 22,957 persons or 4 per cent. 


ft ' > ' i 1 1 1 1 




The small increase of 7,576 in the population of this district is remarkable 
when the natural decrease of 22,957 is taken into account. As observed before, 
this is the only district in the provinco which shows any increment, It is not 
common to both the sexes, but is confined to females only. The male popoulation 
of the district has actually decreased by 1,194. 

l? ie %P U ^Commissioner attributes the increase partly to more accurate enti- 
ty to increased immigration from the Butdaua and 
that , the Central Brovineej% Hyderabad. StM& and the 
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observable in ul! Ihefive t i!u«|h of the clbiriet-, but it is mn4 noth eobh* in the Chap II, 
Kh nag ton and Jalg cut taluq-, where it lt.H rhou by 52 aid 5b iv-pt , -lively. The Bara 94 
inomt"'* in the former is, however. probably due more to a Urue dti'ieose in the 
uiaie population than to more correct enumeration, of the females With regard 
to immigrants into this district, we timl tint as compared with ishi they hare 
inereised hy is, {Kit) or ahout 3 per tent The number of per-oms horn in the dip- 
triefc but f en-HHwl elsewhere in the jnovinet* is 15,9 P) or 7 '8 percent., as m. liuat 
67,021 or 10 percent m ISO] . The indugenous population has doomi-cd tnun 
435,655 or 84 5 to 471,41s or 814 per < enf These facts considered together 
go to show that the increase in the population is largely duo to immigration, 
which is chiefly confined to towns, as the town population of the district has 
risen by 1(1,522 while the rural population has fallen off by 8, 7(1-1 The 
increase is found in three out of the five tdiujs, viz., Alula, Kliamgaon and 
Bakpur. The remaining two talutjs, Akotnnd Jalirnon, show a decrease. The 
largest increase, amounting to 12,234 persons, is seen in the A kola, taluq, 
where the males ha\ r e inerea s *ed hy 5,859 and the females 8,875 About t hree-fourths 
of the increment is found in its two towns, Akok and Bam Taldi ; in the former it 
amounts to 7,819 persons, and h reported to be largely due to increase in the number 
of cotton factories and also to the presence of marriage parties and travellers detain- 
ed there by the heavy hailstorm of the 1-t of March 1901. The increment of 
3,103 persons iu the Kliamgaou taluq is, entirely due to the growth of the 
population of the towns of Khamgaon and Shegaon, amounting to 0,878 ; the rural 
population of the taluq, on (he other hand, lias diminished by 8,215 persons. In 
the Bala pur taluq the imminent of 2,322 poisons i- mostly* found iu its village 
population. The decrease in the Akot taluq being ixcudin-h <»matl, viz , 37 
souls, calk for no remaik. The Jalgaon taluq ha-. suffered < omidernbly, the de- 
crease h as large as 10,000, and is noticeable in its rural as welf as urban 
populations. No satisfactory explanation is given for the decrease in the district 
report, beyond the fact “that the population in the toiuqs tli rough which the 
railway hue runs lias increased ami that in the other taluqs Into decreased ” It, 
however, appears that the decrease is due to some evtent to the absence of a fair on 
the pie. -amt census night at Bhatiora, a village in this taluq, where on the night 
of the previous census 2,352 persons had assembled. 

93, Bllickfrar. — Census (Unease, including the Melghat, 18,213 persons or 
5*8 per cent , cji hiding the Melghat 8,03 f persons or 2*9 per cent Natural decrease, 
excluding the Melghat, 11,888 persons or 4 4 per cent. 

The natural decrease for the Melghat taluq cannot he given, as births 
and deaths of that taluq are not recorded. As compared with 1891 this district 
has gained only about 59G persons by migration, inasmuch as its immigrants have 
decreased hy* 1,237, and emigrants to other districts of Berar have also 
decreased by 1,833 Its indigenous population has also gone down from 
245,208 to 228,045, This large falling off is no doubt due chiefly to excessive 
mortality. In six out of ten years deaths exceeded births, The excess of deaths 
in 1900 alone amounted to 9,983. The decrease in population is found in all the 
three taluqs of this district. It is, however, very insignificant in the EUichpur 
taluq, being of only 180 persons Out of the five towns in this taluq four show an 
aggregate increase of 3,012 persons, while the fifth town, EUichpur, shows a falling 
off of 655 persons. The Daryapur taluq shows a loss of 7,854 persons, of which 
4,854 have diminished among its male population. Anjangaoa is the only town in 
this taluq, that also shows a decrease of 1,810 persons The decrease is therefore 
common to both the rural as well as the urban parts of this taluq. 


94. Melghat taka.-** The doorcase in the Melghat amounts to 10,179 or 
21*7 per cent This taluq, as mentioned before, is the most abnormal one in Berar. 
Its population hat been very unfortunate, as it suffered terribly during the last two 
&phes within the decade. Me. Williamson, Deputy Conservator of |'orpts Sr who 
Superintendent m fho whole State iwen classed as A in this 
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Chap II- taluq, attributed the decrease to the following six causes (1 ) Absence of tempora- 
Para. 95. ry road gangs who were employed in 1891, numbering 3,690; (2) permanent 
emigration to the JNimar district in the Central Provinces ; (3) permanent emigra- 
tionto the plains of Bern* , (4) temporary emigration ; (5) absence of ordinary 
temporary immigrants from the Central Provinces to the Reserves ; and (6) 
Famine and its attending effects As regards the permanent emigration to the 
Nimar district and to the plains of JBerar above referred to, he writes : — 

“A steady cm 1 u ration has been in progiess into Nimar district in the Central Pi ovinees 
« during the last si\ or seven years at least, people being attiaeted by the very generous iertns 
“ as to land, &c , offered in the southern portion of that Dibtuct, along theT.ipti Valiev, which 
“tract the Cential Piovinces Administration is anxious to get settled up. Attention has 
“ occasionally been drawn to this point by the Conservator of Forests and myself. 

“ X can only male* a lough estimate of the extent of this emigration to Nimar district, as 
“my work canies me vpiy seldom into Dhulghat and Amnei parganas. the portion of the taluq 
“whence stub emigration has mostly oceuned. I should estimate the number of emigrants 
“ (to Nimar; at 1,500. 


“Theie has been an equally large emigration southwards into the plains taluqs, Ellichpur, 
“ Daryapur, Akot, and Jalgnon. This has chiefly affected Silona, Jamgaih, Khatluili. Rupngaih. 
“ Narnalla Dhulghat. and Mohkot parganas in the Melghat, i e , the southern stnp of the taluq. 
“ It is an annual occmrence for numbers ot the hill people in this southern strip to flock down 
“ into the plains lor vvoik in harvesting, and there was a very exceptionally heavy emulation of 
“this description in September to December 189G, hundreds flocking down fiom even the 
“remoter paigmas, such as Katkumb. Large numbers of these are known to have settled in 
“ the plains as servants, and will doubtless gradually emeige into the class of village menials. 


“ The extent to which this has affected the Melghat population will doubtless be shown 
“ by the census figuies of the plains taluqs named, % e., the increased numbers of Korkus, Gonds, 
“ Bhils oi Gawlans shown theiein, also a number of Banjaras who lived in the Melghat ten years 
“ ago have emigiated, consequent largely on the loss of their occupation by the opening up of the 
“ Melghat by roads.” 

Mr. Williamson’s surmise regarding a large number of Ivorkus, Gonds, 
Bbils, &e , having been settled down in the plain taluqs of Berar has been 
corroborated by the statistics of the castes for the taluqs of Ellichpur, Daryapur, 
Amraoti, Chandur and Murtizapur, which show a fairly large increment in the 
number of such tribes as compared with their numbers in 1891. The facts 
now disclosed for this taluq lead us to reflect whether the condition of the Anirnis- 
tics, who form the vast majority of this taluq, could not be improved and their 
emigration to Nimar to a certain extent checked by offering to them the unoccupied 
culturable land of the taluq on favourable terms. As mentioned in paragraph 41 
30 per cent, of the culturable land is still not taken up in this taluq. Mr. Bagshawe, 
the late Conservator of Forests, Berar, who knew the taluq and its people probably 
better than any other officer, was, I know, of opinion that much of this land would 
be taken up by these tribesmen and the population would thus be increased, if 
judicious money help in the shape of takdvi advances be given to them and the 
rental of the land reduced for earlier years. 

95 Buldana.— decrease 57,405 persons or 119 per cent. Natural 
decrease 20,169 persons or 4-2 per cent. 


This district was very severely affected by both the famines during the decade. 
The decrease of population in it is the largest in the province. Birth-rates fell off 
most abnormally in 1898 and 1900. In four out of ten years, deaths exceeded 
births. The excess of deaths in 1900 alone amounted to 32,721 persons. The total 
decrease in the population is, however, due not to high mortality alone but also to 
emigration. Major R. P. Colonib, Deputy Commissioner, , writes on the subject 
thus.*- 
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“was ffivinif out hnd for cultivation and sup; orting Dm poor. Tfu-? mdurcd «wml people to Chap II. 
“ abandon tln-ti liomfs ind proceed towards that formim I ind from which they h-, m never to have Para. 98 
“ returned, though after all the invitation proved an illusion. ’ 


The number of immigrants in ihe di-driet lw fallen from 01,762 or 10 per 
cent in 1S.»1 to 71,003 or 14 7 per eeui in ninth .is the lowest in the pro- 
vince, mid that of tin* emigrants toother didricD in the province from 2H,0l8 or 5 0 
per cent to 27,007 or 0 (5 per cent. The hidiVnou-. p ipuUtion of the district hits 
also been reduced wit hut the dee,* vie by 3d, 71 ] per-ons. Each of the three fnluqq 
of tit* 1 district shows a i.illimr oil' in its population. f’hiUdi mid Mehkar an- in the 
southern liillv tract called the Balaqhat. They suffered most, from the effects of 
the famines. The third taluq, Malk.mnr, which 'is situated in the central plain, 
seems to have s tillered comparatively lev.. ( hikhli slums a decrease of 20,508 
persons or IT 7 per cent , nt whom 12,082 or 15 7 per cent, are found amomr the 
male population. Two of its towns Bulkina and ( 'hikhli, have increased in their 
population by 2,111 persons, while the third town, Deulgaou Raja, lias lost 1,080 of 
its inhabit nils The decrease of 82,254 per-ons in the .Mehkar talnq is the largest 
in the province, and is e uumnn to both s‘vs : it, is ob-etwuble in the i lira! parts. 
Mehkar, the only small town in the bduq, shows nn insignificant increase of 228 
persons The third taluq. Malkapur, ha. a comparatively small falling off of 4,0 18 
persons It is observable among its male as well as female population, but the 
decrease is found in its villages only. Its town population has increased hy 4,088 
persons 


90. "W" tin. — Ci'Hvti i/emie 4, 0S-1 prisons or nearly 1 per cent Natural 

decre t'-e 2 1,112 pers ms nr 5 2 pei cent. 

This district shows the snnIie-4 census decrease, iu the province though 
the difteivnee between the <en-,u- and the natural decreases is (great. Three out of 
its four tnluqs viz , Yeotmal, Wuu and Kelapur, show collectively a f lling 
off of 1,733 persons, while Darwha, the fourth taluq, shows an insignificant 
increase of i 0 persons The decrease in the Yeotmal talnq is very Msiall, being of 
308 persons It appears from the district report that in this and in the Darwha 
taluq, tin* clients of the famine of 101)0 wet e more severely felt than in any other 
taluq of ihe district ; hut that had it not been for the large influx of the people 
from the Bumbiv Presidency, Centra! Provinces and Hyderabad State, which to 
agreit odeut took place in the Darwha taluq a few months bcfoie the Census, 
these tduqs would have • wealed a eon-adorable decrease in their population, and 
this to some evtent at"’ units for the exceedingly large difference now observable 
between the census an l the natural decreases of the district The ditlerence may, 
however, be pirtly due to inaccurate registration of births and deaths as observed 
by the Civil Surgeon in his report attached to the district census report, ami also 
to the moribund state of the immigrants in which they came into this district to 
die, as will he seen from the following extract from Major W, Haig’s Famine 
Report of 1839-1900 for this district : — 

“ Immigration generally from the Nizam's Dominions and especially from the south, 
“ wbeie t tie Wuu district marches with the Noams Dominions, was very extensive. The 
“ distress in the Super Tnndur District of the Nizam's Dominions was not very acutp, but there 
“ can be no doubt that some measmes of relief weie needed. I believe that none were undertaken 
“ The natuiat consequence was the immigration of distressed people in large numbers into a 
“ district in winch relief measures were undertaken. Many of the wanderers, I believe, entered 
“the District in a moribund condition so that the effect of the immigration wa- not only to 
“ swell the number of people for whom it was necessary to provide relief, hut also to increase the 
“ rate of mortality to an extent which may best be described as alarming,” 

As compared with 1891 the immigrants and also the emigrants of this 
district, to the other districts of Borar have decreased hy 3,148 and 1,909 res- 
pectively . The failing oft in the indigenous population of the district is com- 
paratively very small, being of 1,533 persona only. These facts show that the 
paortelity must have been Very higjh. among the immigrants, specially among the 
nil^es, as the decree in tills district is entirely among the male popiptiafc which 
shows a falling off of 6,050, while the female population taft. fei«#ii4,hy 1,366. 
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movement of the population. 


Chap- II- Yeotmal, Wun, Digras and Darwha are the only four towns in this district. 

Para. 97. ^ afl gll0W an 5 nere ase in their inhabitants amounting to 6,483, of whom 4,081 
have increased in Yeotmal alone. 

97. Basian— decrease 44,771 persons or 11-2 per cent. Natural 
decrease 39,607 persons or 9 9 per cent. 

This district stands second in the province as regards the decrease in popula- 
tion. The falling off is common to both sexes, and is mainly due to excessively 
hmh mortality. Cholera, which was prevalent in the district for eight years 
out of ten, carried off 15;S86 persons ; 33,900 deaths are recorded under dysentery 
and diarrhoea and 68,805 under fever during the decade. In 1900, ie., in the 
year of the last famine, deaths exceeded births by 31,816. The difference of 
5,264 persons between the census and natural decreases is rightly attributed by 
the Deputy Commissioner to net emigration during the decade, as the immigrants 
of this district when compared with those of 1891 show a falling off of 12,254 
persons, while the emigrants to the other districts of Berar have increased by 
2,753. Two of its taluqs, Basim and Pusad, show exceedingly large decreases in 
their population, amounting to 23,930 and 29,457 souls respectively, while the 
third, Mangrul, shows an increase of 8,616 persons. With regard to these 
variations, Mr. Prideaux, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, writes: — 

“ The great; decrease in the populations of the Basim and Pusad taluqs is no doubt dm 
a to the severity of the late famine* which was felt most in these two taluqs* The Mangrul taluq 
«« was comparatively better off, and this accounts for the increase in that taluq * 55 

Basina*, Pusad and Mangrul* the three towns of the district* have increased in 
their population by 3*584* 
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Chap. Ill 
Fara. 98* 


CHAPTER III. 


RELIGION AND SECT. 


(TABLES VJ, XVII AND XVIII). 

98. In this Chapter I propose to discuss mainly the statistics relating to the 
different religions of the province. Their history and 
mainly dealing characteristics, etc , have been fully and admirably de- 
wun statistics sciibed by Mr. Kitts in his report on the Berar Census 

of 1881 ; and as these features do not change within a couple of decades, it would 
be waste of time and space to treat here the same subjects over again. It was for 
this very reason that the matter was omitted in the last Census Report. However, 
before proceeding to discuss the statistics, I give, as suggested by the Census Com- 
missioner for India, the actual working or popular belief of an ordinary Hindu and 


Musalman of Berar, their standards of 


right 


and wrong and their belief as to 


what will happen to them if they disregarded them. 


99. 


The religion of an ordinary Hindu of Berar, who may be taken to be a 
person no way learned in the ancient lore of his religion 
Htota r6Usi011 an or4mary nor affected by the march of modern thought, is 

Theism. He ha^, however, a vague notion of his reli- 
gion He is both a monotheist and polytheist. He believes in the existence of 
one Supreme God, whom he regards as almighty, omniscient, all-pervading and the 
creator and destroyer of the Universe. He also believes in the existence of many 
subordinate orders of gods. His ancient religion of the Vedie period, which 
consisted of worship of the sun, the fire, the water or Varan is nearly unknown to 
him. Celebration of sacrifices to fire has dwindled down to a very small offering 
called Vaishwadova in the houses of Brahmans. llama, Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, and 
others, who may be regarded as accretions of the Pa uranic period, are held by him 
in reverence. He hears their praises sung m the Katlias or recitations of Puranas 
and Kirtans or sermons the text of which is interspersed with music. The gods 
round which his daily life revolves are the village Marati and his own family 
tutelary deities worshipped every day in the house. The temple in the village he 
visits daily, if religiously minded, and does ceremonial worship there only on special 
occasions. He observes fasts, the most popular of which would appear to be 
Ekadasi. Pilgrimages form an important item in his creed, hut not regarded as 
compulsory " Benares, Rameshwar, Pandharpur and Mahor are some of the 
sacred places to which he would like to go, if circumstances permit Feeding 
Bradmans and giving presents to them are pious acts, necessary on certain occasions 
and considered meritorious at all times, Life in all its sentient forms is more or 
less sacred to him. In the lower animals cow commands his veneration and affection. 
Among plants, “ tulas,” “ pipal,” <( bad” and “bel” are most worshipped To argue 
the pros and cons of a question is not his forte, and he will not readily engage in 
a controversy with the representative of another religion. To him every religion 
is true and good for him who is born to it. This attitude, though seemingly 
passive, has important consequences on his daily life and makes him a peaceful and 
desirable neighbour. As a first and most obvious result, an ordinary Hindu is 
usually tolerant of other religions and their observances to such an exigent that he, 
pet unfrequently, is found to worship the foreign deities hin)ae|f. He willingly 
,, ; admits- that the gods worshipped by other religions are also representatives of his 
l^jwn, so ffeerfi is np tp quarrel or disagree. 

’ 4, very strict ;|<Jeount has been kept of fife go<)d and bad ; 
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meet with life cl osserls find after onjciviug the bit'-, of Itonvui ore n^lnriip* ihr ioHmv- jjj 
of jmrgatorj, lie will be Hint lark into litis world in flip in< iniitnm of *i in ni or para 102. 
ben^L, affording as lie lias made good or bid u-c of Iih tune m thus lit' Tbm 
e\pcct mey oi rewinds and danger of pnuiMimonH, m other worth, bojn - ui 1 fi ?r 
ronslitnte the working belief which* oniroK most o! In- arlmm lie bob* w* lb mb 
in dreams, auguries, rmrades, meteors, comets and a number of uth«r mdler-% 
wbieh are usually called supernatural, Pot tents lolumariMiri hnpoituit and 
mud be carefully attended 1o before nndeil dmu, nnytbnm AMwdnjw ui 
interpreter of then?, play- a great pait in ius htu Choice ot tin In tde or bride- 
groom, tlie dales of marriages and otlirr impmtant eveirN of life, are ii\ed m 
consult ihon with it- dictates To him the censure of being celled MipeiMif ioih 
means nothing. He thinks that them i- an internal and unknown reison for all 
the sou ailed superstitious observances and when the foreiuu r bkun - or 1 
he returns the compliment by pihmg the latter 


His stand** id of light and 
wrong and hr., heLef as to the 
con^e<niCAice if ha disiegards 
them. 


mix 


living being as much 


101. An ordinary Hindu is Hnorant of mia theon or theory, of mnrils, 

though umoiw mud} he le crus main moral ]e son < fr«»m 
the Pauranie hoi us, whnh he hears in Kutli is irom 
religion * pr^mhem However, hs w oik mg standard 
of right and w rung is th.it be should a\oid nijiirv to 
he tan, and if he is led into a bol act, either by 
mistake or b\ stress of circumstances, an < \pkit<u\ cemuonx (idled * k Pravinhift t n 
done through proper repentance would bo potent m wiping <df ^in and restoring 
him to favour with God To sue bf*\ or bring about n m image, or othu* u«« *d 
Hung, he believes, be K permitted to dep u t from -tin I tndh Petrol lew and 
di ippiob ttioa of •‘om ty no doubt imbue turn 1o lr* xirluou iicMy however, 
sene rather u checks on w roug-dmug lb mi a-, motives to viihie He (m ]jev< s tint 
be Mia! I gi t no woildb b ippine* m Pin life or th d is to come if lie dot s not do 
right, and wdl be punished m thv woild v w 11 ns m lu •* fufiue eu-tence Ihd 
these notions are regarded open as hspolSmtit d, and do not Hiimh uf!\ «oulro! Sm 
actions, be* aise the mvards and puuidimcnts do not follow immed, ib iy and are 
not tract able to their origins. He sees that n wrong-doer sometimes ttmirbhea 
and a pmim min is miserable This to some is staggering* and leads them to enter 
into an mugmary compromise with the eternal powers, ley doing eul whenever 
self-interest requires it, and them seeking evpution through iv PrajasehiUtu” 


HkJ. H dioinedanism in Berar has no pe< id ia lilies to exhibit, and its followers, 

The religion of an oidinwT Ou.uuli -.Mtmu.nlv br-hmed Jo be huUurd i.t educi- 
Musalman and his actual work- tion, are by llgures shewn to be ,UU‘ ut oi their lunutl 
mg belief brethren. The working belief of the educated mid the 

uneducated is one and the same, and simple enough to lie clearly understood by 
everyone They are strict Unitarians, acknowledging “no god but the one true 
God, with Mahomed as his Prophet.” Their prayers are recited in Arabic, and 
religious education, wherever imparted, begins with the study of the Koran in 
original. Idols and symbols of any kind are carefully avoided. The lower orders 
have, however, by constantly associating with Hindus of their position in life, 
adopted or rather fallen a prey to some of the superstitious observances of the 
latter, and all the pomp and circumstance of the annual Moharram, are due to 
what may he called the sympathetic feeling of surrounding superstition This 
feeling is probably helped forward and may bo easily understood when it is remem- 
bered that the forefathers of many of the Alahomedaim now existing in the province 
wore originally Hindus, and that the converts have endeavoured to retain their 
reverence for the old Hinduism by taking advantage of such loop-holes as they 
coukl iind in the religion of their adoption. Some Heshmukbs and Deahpaadias 
will furnish striking examples of this phase of religions belief. They profess 
Mahomedanisro ia public, and employ Brahmans in secret to worship their old 
tutelary deities, retaining even Hindu suamames in rare cases. They have venera* 
tioafpr astrology. On' carriage and similar oecaabus, oven those who »«*y be 
‘‘l&i&tttmed to know bette, tat gM to be guided by the village <fr>sM in, ehoic*o 
'Wi&ffi fixe proper celehm^oa. , They fZmty Wtew ka" 1 
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111 11(1 faitli in tlio theory of re-incarnation. A (lay of judgment is an important article 
Para. 103- of their ciced, and tliev believe that on that day their actions in this world will 
be finally judged, and' rewards and punishments apportioned according to their 
merits They are usually fatalists of the most extreme typo, but the pernicious 
effects of the doctrine are obviated by a sense of responsibility attaching to the 
moral quality of their thoughts. The actions may be predestined, but the workings 
of the mmd are fiee, and so long as one does not yield to the temptations of the 
“ Slnutan” (Satan), he has nothing to fear in the after-world In food they avoid 
pork as an abomination, and in social matters regard seclusion of their womenfolk 
as an integral part of their religion. In practice, however, the poorer classes permit 
their icmales to go out for labour and marketing, and some of them vend articles 
of food and luxury Drinking is bad and prohibited by the Koran, but some of the 
lower orders, specially Glowhcs or cowherds indulge in it on special occasions. 

103 Sects of non-Christian religions have not been shown in any Table. As to 
„ r , , their record in the schedules, it was at first decided 

Sects of non hnstian re igions ^ Government to follow the procedure 

adopted in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, viz , to record the sects of all 
religions and to leave it for consideration later on which of them should be 
tabulated Accordingly, very clear instructions were issued to enumerators for 
entering the sects of all the main religions in the column for religion : special care 
was also taken by me to explain the subject to the census agency personally 
while I was on tour ; but in spite of these efforts it was found that the sects 
returned weie largely incorrect or misleading. This was mainly due to the fact 
that the majority of the people, including most of the enumerators themselves, did 
not know what a sect meant, or had very vague notions as to the religions sects to 
which they belonged. The information thus collected being found worthless, the 
Local Government, following the procedure of 1891, decided not to tabulate the 
non-Christian sects. 


104 Imperial Table VI classifies the population of Berar according to religion 


Religions : Classification 


in each district The Provincial Table gives the same 


information by taluqs Subsidiary Table I gives the 
number of persons of each sex of each religion with the percentages on the total 
population of the province, from which it will be seen that the great masses of the 
people (2,388,016 or 86-7 per cent ) are Hindus, and that there are only two other 
religions in the province, viz , Islam and Animistic, the followers of which number 
over a lakh, The numbers of the adherents of the other religions are relatively 
small. The Hindus outnumber the followers of all other religions taken together 
in the proportion of 7 to 1 There are eleven Hindus to every Musalman, and 
eighteen to every Animistic In the neighbouring provinces, i.e , Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Hyderabad Territory, the proportion of Hindus to total population is 
78 3, 82 1 and 886 respectively. The proportionate strength of the three main 
religions of Berar as compared with that in 1891 stands thus : — 




1901. 


1891 

Hindus 

. . 

... 88 7 


87*4 

Musalxnans ... 

... 

... 7*7 

* « * 

7*2 

Animxsixas ... 

♦ * * 

... 4*7 


4*7 


Diagram No. II shows the present numerical strength of each of these three 
religions by taluqs. 

106, Subsidiary Table II gives the general distributiou of the people and com- 
pares the proportionate numbers of each religion out of 
10,000 total population for the last two censuses. As 

“VAAif t, , a i ^ i_. 1 


compared with 1891 the Hindus have lost 
have gamed 4,369 or M 
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Animistic populations of the present Comm < nmot be ,u< m.iti h < umpired chap III 
with those ot 1881, for, as observed in Chapter III ot tin lid < % Jhpmt, Para 109 
xiuuiy persons following the latter faith wue m lv>l v<n nun h iimloid itnl 
ami most of them were returned as flnulus. The Muslim nm, w no nmv numhi r 
212,010, have within i he last two dot ados ina eased by 2 1,48.1 . (he ChrisOuis 
by 1,040 , the Sikhs by 024 , the Parus by 2SS ; and the Jews, who numb r only, 

3. by 1 The Jams have decreased bv 381 siiuo 1SSI. Thc-c -Utisfr s ot r< lu.mu\ 
belief show that proselylwm among the Mus ilmans and Chridimis is ,n f ne, md 
that the tecundity of the follow’d s of tin; former relunou is more tb m that of otln r 
religious 


too. 


Their distribution 


Subsidiary Table ITT shows the proportion of Hindus and tho-e of tin 
followers of the next tlnee rt ligiuns, wJih.1i are mimci i- 
fcaSand°LtrS ni8llS10!18l)7 ‘ *01y lar^e, to tin* total population in etch t duq and 

district I shall now review the population of < aih 
religion in detail by districts and tal urps in the order in wlikh the religions are 
given in Table VI. 

Hindus. 

107. Out of 2,388,010 Hindus in Borar, 1,200,180 are males and 1,178,827 

females. In the districts of Basin, Bnidana, Akola 
and Amraoti their proportion to the total population is 
above the provincial average (sty 7 per cent ), and ranges from 02 I in tin* first to 
88 per cent in the last named district. It is very low m the Hlliilipur and \\ uu 
districts, where it is over 78 per cent Taking tin* < iluq-, it nppo in lit it M< Sik ir 
is the most purely Hindu taluq in the province, the prupoitnm ot t! e Hindu 
element there being the highest (02 3 per cent), whilst Melghat is Lite least the 
proportion there being the lowest (22 1 portent) Barring the latter and other 
hilly taluqs of Kelapur, Wuu and Yeotmal, whore the Amnustics prutoumi de, 
and the Elliohpur taluq, where the Musaimans muster strong, the Hindu i It menl 
in eat h of the remaining taluqs of the province is above the provincial average 

308. 


Variation since 1891 


Ah observed in paragraph 39, the Hindus are more numerous m rural 
tracts linn in towns They form such a vast majority 
in the province that their variations shoe 1881 <ue 
generally in accord tnce with the increase or decrease in the total population of 
each district or (alutj The only ilntrit t whit h shews a net inertu-e in the female 
population of this rebgion i-, AK<il i, where they li ive risen by 0,370 Tin im reuse 
of population is observable m tlnee out of its livt t duq-, vis., Akoli, 1’ilipuraml 
Khamgaon, where it is ot 0,013, 2,001 and 1,083 persons ropci tivoly the u m lin- 
ing two taluqs of tht‘ district sliovv a total decrease of 10,010 persons In each of 
tin* remaining live districts the Hindus have diminished considerably, the largest 
decrease amounting to 10,030 persons being found in Datum As in 3801, tins 
district fetid heads the list m point of superiority of Hindu numbers Among flu* 
taluqs, Mehkar, Pusnd, Basim, and (liikhli have lost exceedingly large numbers 
of this religion, the decrease being of 33,930, 28,375, 24,308, and 20,317 persons 
respectively. Next to these come the Jalgaori, Amraoti, Morsi, Daryapur, (Jhaudur 
and Malkapur taluqs, where the decrease among this class of people ranges from 
5,000 to 10,000. 

Sikhs. 

309. Tlie Sikhs have increased from 177 to 3 ,449. This large increase of 

1,272 persons of this creed is chiefly due to correct enu- 
meration In 3891 it was found that they had de- 
creased by 348 since 1881, but it is probable that several 
castes which followed this religion were then incorrectly returned under Hjbdus. 
On the present occasion, 578 persons of the Banjara caste in the Basim and iSIiefipur 
■ districts have returned their religion as Sikh, while in 1891 not a single pewa of 
this flWte in Ber&r was framed under this religion. Similarly persona of Khnfri, 
tod Udasi castes following this religion hppeur to 'haft :k®&t wry touch 
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Chap IH understated in 1 891. The Sikhs are found in all the districts, but . their number 
Para 110 is the largest (5(56) in Basim. : probably it maybe due to the district being near 
Nander in the Hyderabad territory, where their Guru GovindS tomb exists. 
Their number is smallest (82) in the Wun district In towns there are only 304 
fedvhs Altogether there arc in Berar 19 different castes the people of which 
more or lesAfoIluw tins religion. Of these, the Banjaras mentioned above con- 
lubute the largest number, "next to them are the Rajputs, Ivliatris and Udasis 
whose numbers are 181, 154, and 50 respectively. 


Jains. 


V JX t- 


Jf i 


110 This reliction is helmed to have been established prior tolslamism 

in Berar. Ancient architecture and historic traditions 
Increase among Jams 0 f ^] l0 province lend force to this supposition. Accord- 
ing to the present Census, there are 19,039 followers of this religion in Bcrar. Sinco 
1891 their number has increased by only 687. In the previous decade they had 
decreased by 1,008. Compared with 1807, however, their number has now risen by 
10,917 Much of the increase is due to immigration from Bombay, Raj put ana and 
Central India whence they arc attracted to the province by its trade. About one-third 
of their number i ? found in towns Altogether there arc 33 castes in Ilerar, which 
are the representatives of thh religion Oi these, the W< mis considerably exceed 
others m numerical strength. They number 14,983 or 70 3 per cent of the entire 
population of this faith. Sim jus contribute 2,303, Koshlis 295, Ranghris 253, 
Kasai’s 186, Raids 170 and Kunbis 110 The numbers 
are rery small. 


of the remaining castes 


111 . 


The Jains muster strong in tho Anvraoti and Bnldana districts Here 
they aggregate 5,851 and 4,3t*9 or 9 and 1 per cent. 

Distribution respectively of the total population In the latter 

district they are increasing steadily Their number is the loved in the Ellichpur 
district being only 1,209 or d per cent The duster of old Jam temples at Mukta- 
giri m the vicinity of Ellichpur, liowexer, leads one to be! i ere that at one time tiny 
must have been wealthy and strong in numbers m that distiiel In the Basim and 
Akola districts they term -9 and 5 per cent respectively, and aggregate a little 
over 3,000 in each. In the latter district the Jams are decreasing steadily. In 
the remaining hilly district of Wun they number only 1,815 or d per cent of the 
entire population. A mong the taluqs their numbers are the highest (2,08 1 ) in Basim, 
where they form 1 3 per cent of the population This is probably owing to their 
temple at Sirpur, which may be tho centre of attraction Of the 1,808 Jains in 
the Murtizapur taluq, where the proportion is the highest (1 5 per cent ), 849 are 
found at Karanja, to which town they arc attracted by trade and also on account 
of their temple and ‘jati’ (priest). In the Malkapur, Clumdur, Mehkar, Amraoti, 
Cliikhli and Morsi taluqs their numbers range from 1,589 to 1,110. In the 
remaining taluqs they arc scattered in small numbers. In Jalgaon and Melghat 
they arc very scarce, being 75 and 13 respectively. 

112. Since 1891 they have increased in fourteen taluqs, among which Mehkar, 
„ Basim, Malkapur, Amraoti and Mangrul are promi- 

l a-.^uiou nent, the increase in them varying from 259 to 146. 

Of the eight taluqs where the Jains have diminished, Akola and Pusad show 
comparatively large decreases of 135 and 124 persons respectively. 




Pars is. 

113- . Of i%a 530 ^oro&strians or Parkis fotrod ip B&rar, 341 are males and 189 
' " majority of them is engaged in oottoa facade, ., ;'V 
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Chapter I. Sinn* 1891 the Parkis have increased by 1 18 or 28 b per cent-, but com- chap III- 
pared with 1881, when they numbered only 2 12, they have m. rc-v-ed by 70 2 per Para 116 
cent. The increase is due to immigration iVoui the Bombay Pivudency. 


Musalmans. > 

114 The Musalmans number 212 . 010 , <<f whom lo 8 , 7>!7 are males and 
_ „ , If 12,273 females In Ihrar u u [though tliere an* a 

ncreasc among usa mans families among the Musalmans, wine are 

not very favourable .sppraueita of their treed and race. In physiognomy 
ninny resemble Hindus and few bear traces of a Sidht origin ” Since 1-SUl 
they have, increased by 4,410 or 2‘1 per cent At the last census they 
showed an increase of 20,120* or 10 7 per cent, since 1881. It was 1 hen inferred 
that the increase w’as due to natural growth and immigration, and not to pmselythm. 
The 6*tati~ties of the prcncnl < ui-us. however, tend to show that pronely! ism must 
have been *410110 on to some evteid at least during the decade, inasmuch as 
although the population sitileied equally with the Hindus during the two recent 
famines, still instead of showimr a lo-s, aa is found amort-g the Hindus, it shows & 
main of 4,419 persons It, how cut, cannot !*e '.ml, that the increment is entirely 
due to conversion, as it is also due to imminr.itmn and. to tin* 41 eater fecundity 
anions the population of this faith, for the Musaluun is probably a more vigorous 
man than a Hindu Moreover, the unhor-.il practice of widow re-nurri, tire adds 
lamely to the reprodm live 1 la 1 annum tin women of this community, whereas you 114 
Him lu willows of superior c 1 sti*' are deb tried tioiu blither muh rnity Ln-tly, the 
Musalmans are poly gami-l-, and this to some e-tent m< teas s birth.s amongst them. 


115. The proportion of the Mu-aim in- to tin.* total population is the highest 
_..... m the hlliehimr di-lriet. where they form 1<H> per 

mstntataoa ( ,, ut It ,s the low* st (17 per cent ) in the Wun dis- 

trnt In the districts of Akola, Huldana and Amraoii their percentages are above 
the provincial average, which is 7 7 per cent. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cent, of the 
Musalmans of Berar live in towns. Then number and proportion in .suite of the 
principal towns are given in paragraph 59, Chapter 1. Taking the talmps, their 
percentage is highest (12*9) in Kllidipur. This taluq u-ed to head the list, as it 
contained the largosL number of the Mahotuedans, but i( mnv ranks as second, its 
place being taken by Amnioti, vvbidi t.diiij now ha- 18,972 Musalmans. Thi ir 
proportion to the total population m the ! 1 1 tc r t'lluq is, however, below that of the 
Ellichpur taliiq, it being 10.8 per cent Abut and Hal ipiu tahnpmune next in order 
of proportion, but in numerical strength Malkapui is superior to both the taiuqs 
In the Murtizapur, Akola, Malkapur, ChiUiIi, Baryapnr and Khamgaon taluqs 
the percentages of t he M usalmans are abov e the prov iueial average. It is the lowest 
in the Wun, Kelapur ami Melghat tahujs, ranging from 2-9 to 3*5 per cent. 


110 Since 1891 the, Musalmans have increased, though not largely, in every 
. district except Basim, the increase varying from 

variation. 174 in the Buldnna to 2,490 m the Akola district. 

The decrease in the Basim district is, however, insignificant, being of only 269 
persons. Among the taluks, the largest increase of Mu.salmau population is found 
in Akola, it being of 2,136 persons. In 1891 also this talnq showed an increase 
of 1,323 Musalmans Malkapur and Khamgaon, where the population of this 
community is also steadily increasing since 1881, show each an increase of over* 
a thousand persons. In each of the Mangrul, Murfctaapur, Amruoti, Akofc and* 
Harwha toluus the Musalmans have increased over 500 hut below 1,<KX>. The 
decrease in fee Posad and Jalgaou taluqs has been large, vis,, of 1,106 and 109- 
Musalmans respectively. It i» due to the general decrease in the total populttlmt 
of hath the talaus, amounting in all to 49,068 persons. In the preview ddeade 
the latter taluq had aba lost 588 Musalmans. The Mobkar teluq, where the 
, testae In its total' population is the largest in the promise (32.254), fats lost 
' ' * Daryapo? and we show a wMpf ■ " 
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Chap III. 
Para 117 



Elliclrpur and Balapur, which contain large proportions of Musalmans, have lost 
each only 101 persons of that community 


Christians. 

< 

117 Subsidiary Table IV gives the Christian population by districts and 

compares it with those of 1891 and 1881. There 
Distribution and variation are 2,375 Christians in Berar, of whom 1,263 are 

males and 1,112 females. They muster strong m the Amraoti and Akola districts, 
where they number 782 and 618 respectively In other districts their numbers 
vary from 378 in Buldana to 363 m Elhchpur Compared with 1891 and 1881, 
the Christians have increased by 1,016 and 1,040 respectively The increase, 
though not large in numbers, yet amounts to 74 7 per cent. It is not due to 
natural growth, but mainly to conversion As their percentage of increase is far 
greater than that observed for either the Musalmans, Jams or Par sis, and as also 
the increase is chiefly among the Native Christians, it can be safely said that the 
efforts of the Missionaries, whose number during the decade has increased in 
every district, have been successful, specially during the recent famines, when they 
were active m relieving distress. The increase in the Christians is found in every 
district, but it is more prominent in the Akola and Elhchpur districts, where it 
amounts to 313 and 240 souls lespectivcly 


118. Imperial Table XVII gives territorial distribution of the Christian popu- 
lation by sect and race Taking them by races, there 
Sects an raeea ar e 326 Europeans and allied races (? e . , Americans, 

Australians, &c ), 301 Eurasians and 1,748 Native Christians Compared with 1891 
the population of the first two races appears to have been nearly the same, as 
their numbers in that year were, respectively, 333 and 318, but the Native Chris- 
tians have increased by 1,037, their number m 1891 being only 711 A classification 
list is given at the end of this chapter (page 69) showing the names and numbers of 
the several Christian denominations returned m Berar grouped under each of the 
twelve main heads of denominations as prescribed by the Census Commissioner 
for India. Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of Christians by race and 
denomination and compares the total population of each denomination with 
that ot 1891 One of the striking features is that the Roman Catholics outnum- 
ber the other sects in Berar They number 888 as against 541 in 1891 Of 
these 64 are Europeans, 122 Eurasians and 702 Natives. Their number is large 
in the Amraoti and Ellichpur districts, being 403 and 233 respectively. These 
two districts alone contain about two-thirds of the Christian population of the 
province. The Anglican Commumonists number 626 as against 555 in 1891. Of 
the number now returned 192 are Europeans and allied races, 160 Eurasians and 
274 Natives. In the Amraoti^ district, 244, or nearly one-third of the Christian 
population, are of this denomination. In the Akola and Buldana districts they 
number 171 and 105 respectively. Of the 369 Methodists, who have increased by 
353 since 1891, 17 are Europeans and allied races, 4 Eurasians and 348 Natives. 
They are comparatively strong in the Wun and Basim districts. There are 308 
Presbyterians, of whom 293 are Natives ; 229 persons who returned their sect as 
“ Alliance Mission ” are included under this denomination. In 1891 there were 
only 24 Presbyterians. They are mostly found in the Akola district. Of the 108 
Christians who have not returned their sects, and are consequently shown as 
# denomination not returned,’ 6 are Europeans and allied races, 14 Eurasians and 
88 Natives. In 1891 the npmber of such unsectarians was 106. The figures 
for the remaining denominations are, Baptists 33, Congregationalists 3 3, Greeks 
9, Lutherans and allied denominations 3, Indefinite beliefs 2, Minor denominations 
15, and Quaker 1, Generally^ speakingjfiie majority of the Europeans and Euraf 
Mans in Berar." 



to the Anglican Communion, though a x , r „ 
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The following am the name^ of the MiWiorn at work in to* diflTi srnt di^triH® c*bap HI 
of the prn\m< e — 121 

Amraoti district . Iionnn * ail ohr* 

All*iM*e Micron 
I H* k l him h \B* icm 
Amoir'tiii M 

riui tun ami Mjssioiarj Albania 

A kola district \lhanm Minion 

iVmfjj VI In 0012 

Elhdipur distrut ... Korku and Central Indian Hill Mibfeion 

K >m in ('.itliolu. 

Btildana dmtnrfc .. ... < lmu.li Mhsioh try All mace 

Pentecost il Mmnum India 
I rin Clmu li Minion 

Wun district ... Arneru an Free M< thodisf Minion 

Bismi district .. Methodist Fpi^copal < Lurch Mi sion. 

110. Impend Table* XVfll ^h<ms the Fkropean ami Kura«hn population I>v 

a ire m «vu*h di^tru t Amongst the former there are 2 13 
fw U bv P aJe aEd Eurasian popula- Untush subjects and S3 foreigners. Of the 32(5 Europeans 
° and allied raees, N>0 arc 1 male-* and 137 females , whilst 

among the Eurasians, the males uul females are nearly equal being 131 and ISO n s- 
peetiveh The population of both the eommumties being vei\ -mail, tie* tigmes m 
the several age periods do not call for any remark, except that among the Europeans 
there is only one ft male and not a single male m the age penned 12- S3, but this 
is due to the fact that at this age pei rod European children are educated at home 



120 Only three Jews (2 males and 1 female) of the Benhhr&el sedlun were 
found m Berar on the night of the present Census, m against two m 1891. All of 
them wore enumerated at the town of Uadnera in the Amraoti district 

Animistics. 

121 Before reviewing the statistics of this oka* of people it is neee««ary to 

, xl . , mention that by the term Animistic is meant ‘the 

Inaccuracies of the returns aborigmal or forest and lull tribes, who profess aborigi- 

nal forms of belief The instructions for recording the religions of such tribes 
on the present as well as at the previous Census were that those who neither 
professed to be Hindus nor Musalmans, should have the name of their 
tribe entered in the column for religion, as frond, Korku, Blul, &e These 
instructions were simpler and clearer than those of 1881, and although they 
have secured greater accuracy in the statistics for the Animistics, still it can- 
not be said that the information thus obtained is full or accurate. The tribes- 
men being utterly ignorant people, hardly understand what religion means. They 
therefore described it in any way they fancied, i.e , either Hindu or their tribal 
name. The majority of the enumerators of such hilly localities being also men of 
far below the average intelligence and understanding but imperfectly the funda- 
mental differences between the two religions, either wrote down whatever these 
illiterate people stated about their religion or made some other entries according to 
their prejudice or vague notions- Under these circumstances it is very probable 
that some persons of such tribes may have been in soma localities wrongly omitted 
from their tribal religion, while others may have been, erroneously excluded from 
■file Hindu faith, a circumstance which is exceedingly difficult, nay, impeashte to 
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Distribution. 


123. 


Variation- 


, ri , . • .. a loqq <u of whom 63,650 are males and 66,314 

Tho Animistic, are numerous, only in the districts of 

^tritmtion« Wan Ellichpur and Ainraoti, where they aggregate 

74,7Sl>, 32,5 1 5 anil “dStricfa^i^Akofa and Ba^m they fcrmmly '•Sind °3 

The Melghat is by far the Animistic taluq in the province, as out ot db,twu, which 
j.no implicit, ro 97 063 or nearly 74 per cent, are Ammis- 

is the total popu f^n ofKelapur Wun and Yeotmal, where their percen- 

tics ; next to it a i L= , P ’ 27-7, 18‘6 and 18-2 respectively. In 

tages to total population of lumber does not exceed 8,200 in each and their 

Morsi, Darwha and Chandur their niunbei aow i , ’ nr _ fni1Tirl • 

percentages are from 5-6 to 4. In the remaining taluqs they are found m small 
SeSf varying from 14 in MeUrar to 4,761 m EUichpnr, which adjoins the 

Melghat. It wh& soon that 

AVt » and Wun. 

It has been observed before that since 1891 the Animistics have de- 
ereased by 7,144, the decrease is found only m the 
Ellichpur and Wun districts, where it amounts to 
7 9R0 and 3 218 respectively. The other districts show small rise in their numbers, 
rdi gtom 17oTtte B&dana to 1,769 in the Amraoti district Of the taluqs 

which have lost their Animistic population, the MI fodtoiw S T^sJTcKita II 
decrease there being of 10,255 persons, and as stated m paragraph 94, Chapter 11, 

the decrease is chiefly due to emigration and famines, leotmal, Wun, Darwha 
and Morsi have lost 1,795, 1,583, 718 and 386 of them Aimmstics respectively Ot 
the taluqs where this class of population has risen, Ellichpur stands first and shows 
an increise of 2,548 persons! This is evidently due to _ immigration from the 
adioinino- taluq of Melghat. The increase in other taluqs is small and does ot 
exceed 900 in any. It Is probably due to immigration at the time of famines trom 
the Melghat, Yeotmal and Kelapur taluqs, or from the bordering distncts of the 
Central Provinces. 

124 In the last Census Report an attempt was made to ascertain how far 

the religion of the aboriginal tribes was being gradually 

Troportions of the aboriginal assimilated to Hinduism and for that purpose a state- 
tribes who follow tribal or Am- t /-pa gl Page XXXIl) was given, showing, with 

mistic religion. ^ ie - r ^e principal tribes whose tribal religion 

being Animistic were returned as of Animistic, Hindu or Musalman religion, and 
with the percentage of Animistics to tribal total. Although for reasons stated m 
paragraph 121 the statement as a whole cannot be considered as a reliable one, yet as 
it throws some sidelight on the assimilative tendencies which are at work, a 
similar statement is now given comparing the present figures with those of 1891, 
vide Subsidiary Table VI. It will be seen that 58-8 per cent, of the aboriginal 
tribes have returned their religion as Animistic as against 57 6 m 1891- The tribe 
which have adhered the most to their primitive religion are the Nihals and the 
Kolams. Only -6 and 1-9 per cent, respectively of them have adopted the Hindu 
religion. After them come the Korkus and Gonds, As many as 94’4 and 9w2 per 
cent., respectively of them have retained their old religion. In 1891 their proportions 
were 98. 9 and 88 - 8 per cent, respectively. It is a surprise to see that the Goads, 
who are found in comparatively large numbers m most of the taluqs of the central 
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■ higher .percentage to their tribal .total than .thfcjj . ^ Jf* , V®® P^ G ^toges 0 

^ardbiiusaixd Laiihars following the Astahitto belief haw riser* fisow, 70: J t 
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AuimOtk's, be.-aui-e tin* f>bil~! of llmsc i\v»> religions have since ISO! iWrcwd l>v Chip. III. 
2,!)'"-, which dt-TcHfO eoiild not have been entirely due to natural cansc-i, On tin*, Para, 125, 
other hand, the proportion of ( biotins has gone down from 2 1 to 1 per cent, 
owing to bit) person:-! of this tribe being now returned as of Mnsabinu religion, 
although in 18b 1 not a single. Ouola'n was mIuhvii as of that, fail In Of the 
Andhs, wbe number only one solitary per.-on li.nj now be. at return.*.! ns 

An as against 30.1 returned in l.xbl. Tints the whole tribe would appear fu 
have adopted Hinduism. Similarly all the. Ba-ods, 70* of whom had ret urne.i 
themselves us A mini, -dies in lsyl, have now become Hindus. Tim rest of the tribes, 

Oorui'm am! Koilubluito, who in l^bl numberd MX and 10 re-peethely as Anhui, s- 
Iks, have now entirely disappear. I from the province. 

125. Other special features found among the followers of the different religions 

in commotion with age, sex, civil eon. lit ion, education. 

Special statistics for eacH roll- ;U1 ,| ,. iwt ert are discussed in detail in the chapters 

relating* to each of these subjects. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing number of persons^ males and females , of each lehgion , with the percentage 

on the total population . 


Religion 

lotal 

Males 

Peniales 

Percentage 

on 

total population 

Elmdu 

2,388,016 

1,209,189 

1,178,827 

86 71 

3ikh 

1,449 

196 

6o3 

05 

Jam 

19,609 

10,293 

0,347 

71 

Zoroastrian (Pars*) . • 

530 

341 

189 

02 


Christian 


Animistic 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

Showing percentage of Hindus, Jains, Musalmans and Animistics, to the total 

population of the taluq. 


Amraoti 

Clmndur 

Morsi 

Murtizapur 


A kola 

Alcot 

Balapur 

Jalgaon 

Kharagaon 


Elliclipur 
Daryapur 
M cl glia t 


Chiklili 
Malkapur 
Melik ar 


Amraoti District 


A kola District 


Elliclipur District 


Percentage of 


Hindus. 

1 

J ains. 

| Musalmans. 

Animistics. 

8(14 

•8 

10*8 

1*5 

00 3 

-8 

48 

40 

87 ■! 

•8 

0*4 

5*6 

87*9 

1-5 

9*8 

*7 

88 0 

■9 

7*7 

3*0 

89*2 

*6 

9*7 

•1 

88 7 

*4 

10*1 

•7 

SB 4 

*9 

10*7 

*04 

919 

*1 

0*7 

1*2 

90 9 

•7 

8*0 

*03 

89-0 

*5 

9*2 

•4 

8*3*1 

•0 

12*9 

3*3 

90-r» 

% > 

8*0 

*0 

22 1 

*04 

3*5 

75-8 

78* i 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Chap. IV, 
Para 126. 


A G E H 


(TABLE VII.) 

126. Imperial Table VFI furnishes statistics far age, Hot and civil condition 

by total population, religion and by dndrictn. These 
oeaera • three topic-! are so aery intimately connected with each 

other that a discussion of the one necessarily involves something regarding the 
other. Having regard, however, to the intricacy and the importance of the «ulw‘rU 



tion of each sex at the different ages. 


127. 

Grouping of tie ages 


The ages arc divided into 1 7 periods or groups. Tho«e up to and 
including four are shown ^ separately for each year. 
The years from 5 to Oh, both inelutiive, are given in 11 
groups of f> years each. Those of the age of 6(1 and upwards are lumped together 
and treated in the last group of ages Hitherto the various quinquennial age 
periods, for example, were thus shown: — 0-1, 6-b, 1.0-1 i and -<> on , but it lias been 
found that in European countries the same periods are denoted thus-- 

on fAvv* -I Ua c <n Ir r% / 1 P tiiiifj iwmHir* 4\i*a ± ** 


-0-5, 5-10, 


1*4 in ijiuwpvuu niunuir- tuu "aum tuto <4 4 1 unnm u liiu^ 

15 ami so on For the sake of uniformity, this mode 1ms now been adopted by 

nr of the Census ( ’oramissioner for India, and the last, age in each group has 

therefore been regarded as exclusive and repeated as the first age in etch Miecesniv e 


ord< 


group. 


128 


Correct age 


V fcility of accurate age statistics. 


statistics arc useful for sanitary administration general* 
ly, inasmuch as they come limxdy in helping to verify 
the vital statistics and enable us to draw important 
conclusions regarding public health. Actuaries and .statisticians, however, value the 
age returns more than others, for they deduce from them the average length of life, 
the expectation of life at each ago, the life table-, and a number of other useful 
tables which can only be constructed by experts in the statisbeal science. 

129. Slight as may be the utility of the age figures except for actuarial 
„ . . and sanitary purposes, it has been, to a great extent, 

au&eso e inaccuracies marred by the inaccuracies with which they evidently 

abound. Of all the information obtained at the census the one regarding ages is con- 
sidered to be the most unsatisfactory. And the reasons arc not far to seek. One 
underlying cause of the inaccuracies in the age returns is, no doubt, the ignorance 
of the people, and this will be better perceived, when it is said that nearly 95-6 per 
cent, of the people of this province are entirely illiterate. No record of dates of 
births is ever kept by them. People as a whole do not attach the same importance 
to ages as Western people do. Birthdays are observed only amongst some of the 
higher or intelligent classes Even amongst the educated, there are some who can- 
not state their precise age ; and there are very few natives in Berar who can give 
anything more than an approximate estimate as to their age How difficult it is 
to get the information from teem, and how inaccurate it must necessarily be, will be 
best conceived from the scenes which are generally seen in the courts or law wheat 
an ignorant person is called upon to give evidence. On the question, “ What’s 
your ago f 1 being put to Mm, he generally laughs, thinking that he is being asked 
hist father’s age. But when he is’ thoroughly made to understand that hi* own a|p 
is required, lie is either found utterly unable to state it, or refers the judge to M* 
mm parents as the proper persons to answer that question, or $$m ttss 1 ’ l»por- 
such aa a famiaeiqr.a,fl.ood* which h& r«nll#eH fpwh to gowi 
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Chap, m or estimate Ms own age ; ancl in some cases the judge has simply to guess the 
Para. ISO, age by looking at him. In cases similar to these, the enumerators naturally 
put down the approximate ages by looking at the persons ; but, m 90 cases out of 

100 such ages cannot be accepted as accurate. It is idle to expect a layman, as 

an enumerator usually is, to record the exact age of another m a comparatively 
short time in this way, where even well-trained medical men after careful examina- 
tion sometimes fail to hit the mark. Another explanation of the unsatisfactory 
state of the age figures lies in the want of accuracy which the uneducated natives 
display in speaking of time or space. They exhibit to an extraordinary degree 
their partiality or fondness for round numbers, instead of giving the exact figures. 

Thus the even multiples of five are generally made use of m describing the ages. 

There seems to be given a distinct preference to the even multiples of five over 
the odd ones. We thus find more persons declaring themselves to he 20 than 25, 
more persons saying they are 30 than 35, and so on. This fact will be borne out 
by a glance at the yearly ages given in Subsidiary Table I, wMch will he 
examined later on. Moreover, there seems to be a very great tendency amongst 
natives to couple together two certain numbers, whenever they have to express any 
number by approximation. Thus the numbers 5 or 7, 10 or 12, 15 or 16, 18 or 
20, 20 or 25 seem to he apparently more popular, while the numbers 11 or 13, 
37 or 19 S eem to be very rarelv made use of or heard m practice. The enumera- 
tor, therefore, in such cases puts down one of the two numbers thus coupled, and 
the effect produced on the age returns is evident Odd numbers, except the 
multiples of five, are generally avoided. This is evident from the preponderance 
of persons who have returned themselves as of even number of years. The 
tendency to understate the age, which seems to be common to all countries and 
peoples, especially among females, is also responsible to some extent for the in- 
accuracies. Sometimes women were found to take insult when the enumerator 
asked them their ages. It is generally found that the ages of marriageable girls, 
(specially among Hindus, are understated, as the parents are loth to admit the 
existence of an unmarried daughter above 8 or 9. On the other hand, very little 
reliance can he placed on the ages of old persons. Some of them will, according 
to their fancy, declare themselves to be of a certain age for an indefinite length of 
time ; while with others a difference of 10 or 15 years either this side or that 
does not matter much. Another source of inaccuracy, very fruitful in its effects, 
is, no doubt, the difference in the meaning of the word ‘ infant,’ as understood by 
the natives and that attached to it for the purposes of the Census. The native 
conception of an infant is very vague. They consider a child to be infant until 
it is weaned, and this period is sometimes prolonged as late as the third year of 
life. But according to the instructions to the enumerators a child only under one 
year was to be entered as an infant. It is, therefore, possible that children of 
1, 2, or even 3 years of age may have been enumerated as infants under one year. 
Lastly, it would be paying too much tribute to the accuracy and intelligence of the 
unpaid census agency and the paid abstractors, &c., if it is supposed that not a 
single mistake was committed by them in entering and abstracting the age 
returns. In spite of all possible checks and closest supervision kept oyer their 
yrprk, it is j'ust possible that some mistakes must have passed unnoticed. 


130. Most of the characteristic forms of the inaccuraoies mentioned above are 

prominently brought out in Subsidiary Table I, which 
Characteristic inaccuracies shows the actual numbers returned at each year of life in 

fomtedout. a specific population of 100,000 males and 100,000 

females comprised in the Murtizapur and Wun taluqs, the former of which is in the 
Payanghat and the latter in the Balaghat tract. The return is, therefore, a fairly 
representative one for the whole province. The most noticeable feature of the 
j, table is the distinct prominence observable in the figures for the ages which are 

and specially flatter as fhe ag*e advances above 
-j— — a*™*,, npmbe'*n’ if, 'furtket 
rJet* , entries , , 
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popular than others. These arc 4,7,8,12,10,18 ami 22, a> will I*.-* frrna tlx* 
comparatively large numbers returned against them. Tie* nd.'cn dr- >p in the 
figure for children of one year of age Inn ahvay*, been a feat or'* <>t the \earh 
age returns. The understatement < if the age»"of m.tm.igeabh* j.irl- 
from the high figures for 10 and If years of age. 


Absence of natural sequence In 
the age statistics. 


Chap IF, 
Para 133 


i-i .tppmnt 


131. A general feature of the present age statist i«s is in he Amid j ti fj,,, 

great variation** and violent lliicfudmtH m the 
number of per-ons -luiue <it the i arum- age periu.fo 
selected for ela-uAing the ;<g.- of tho people. The* 

will ho seen by a glance at the zigzag cmir-c of the line** in tin* diagrams 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, It is hut evident, that if the birth rate of eaeli \ ear \s< re 
constant, and there were no other counteracting eircumshuiee-g ue -le.iihl expert 
to find in a population, of which the ages were correal Iv given, figure*. d< ■ reiv-ieg in 
numbers for each successive year, and thus decreasing in each Muve-dw* group of 
years, so long as the number of years in each group was the same. Molt of the 
inaccuracies mentioned in paragraph 120 are, no doubt, responsible to >otne extent 
for the deviation from the general rule. Hut out ami ibove fhc-e. fin rum* M ni«* 
special causes, such as famines, migration and other abnormal ehvumdsnu e-,, which 
tend to distort the proportion and produce liolml tlucimitions in tin* figures for 
tho various age periods, and make it difficult either to draw any accurate inference 
from them or to assert how far any particular cause is lv-puieubie for the irregu- 
larities. 

132. In the midst of sueh (liffieult hs and hreguLiriths prodtned by tin* 

Conclusions approximate only. W '"‘ uf <f l '*]'<* “1 » Ill '< m j ^ 

with so little mtonuation as tegards tin* number and 

ages of the immigrants into and emigrants from Her.tr, it is almost impossible to 

obtain correct data for the elucidation of many points of interest -•■ornerlcd with tin* 

age returns. Even if the age figures aie adjusted or smoothed, it is to ho doubted 

if they would express the real existing facts of the c.i-e. The following p uM n raphs 

profess to do little more than draw some of the most obvious inferences from the 

actual figures of the table. 


133. It is generally presumed that parents have a tolerably neeurafe idea of the 
„ . ages of their young children. Hut, unfortunate (v, this 

First five years o i e. presumption is far from being borne out by the Census 

result. The figures for the first five vears of life g'aen in Imperial Tibh* V1J and 
also in Subsidiary Table If show that they do not follow the general law of gradual 
decrease explained in paragraph 131. What we find from tlmni is this. The number 
of children of tho third, fourth or fifth year of life is greater than that for first or 
second year of life. The figures for males are .subject to the same violent fluctu- 
ations. Those for females, follow very nearly the same course for the first three 
years of life, but the number of the female children of the period 3 to 4 is exactly 
equal to that for 4 to 5. The great decrease in the number of children between 1 and 
2 years of ago has always been a marked feature of the first five $ ears of life. The 
same was the case in 1*881 and 1891. This immense falling off in the number of 
children is an indication of the terrible mortality prevailing among children in their 
second year of life. Now children who are returned as under one year of age at 
the Census on the 1st March 1901 must bo mostly the survivors of those who 
were bom in 1900, since the number of births in January and February 19<>1 may, 
for the sake of simplicity, be sot oft* against those born in tho same months of 1 IKK). 
From the register of births we find that the number of births for the whole 
province excepting tho Melghat was only 89,302 in 1900, that is fo say, these 
were born at a time when the population was thinned in number and the survivors 
wore suffering more or less from tho famine and high prices. The mmber returned 
M being under one year according to tho present Census is 52,40ft, which «hom 
that during the first year of fife, tho total loss was of 30,812 souls; and 
tafflft is not generally confined to tins class, we may fairly conclude that. i«#riy 40 
j^, 0 g&§,, of 111 © children died dining their first year of life, ahi Census 
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Chap IV. figure is generally corroborated by the Sanitary Commissioner’s report. Children 
Para. 134. between 1 and 2 years of ago are the survivors of those who were born in 1899. It 
is recorded that the births registered during this year were as great as 144,034 in 
number, and that the real effects of the famine commenced towards the latter part 
of the year. Still the fact that the survivors of these numbered only 40,385 in 
1901 goes to show iiow high the mortality must have been among them during their 
two years of existence in this world In the same way, children of 2-3, 3-4 and 
4-5 years of age must jfcrave been born in 1898, 1897 and 1896 respectively. The 
year 1898 was a prosperous one, while 1896 and 1897 were years of famine, 
which, however, was not as severe in form as that of 1899-1900. Considering the 
number of births during these three years, these children do not seem to have died 
in such large numbers as was the fate of those under 2. The age returns of the 
first five years of life thus vividly show that it was on the children under two that 
the famine mortality fell most heavily. It will also be noticed when we compare 
the figures for 1901 with those of 1891 that the famine reduced their number in a 
two-folcl way. It not only diminished the average number of births, but also caused 
a great havoc amongst children. 


134. Eeviewing now the quinquennial periods, given in Imperial Table VII, the 

most noticeable feature is the total absence of any 
Quinquennia periods gradual decrease in each successive group This fact is 

graphically illustrated in diagram No. III. Famine and the propensity to state the 
ages in round numbers seem to be chiefly responsible for the variations. The total 
number for the first quinquennial period is considerably less than that for the second. 
For the second, third and fourth quinquennial groups the numbers diminish as the 
age advances ; the figures for each of the three next five-yearly periods go on gradu- 
ally increasing instead of decreasing. From the thirty-fifth year and upwards all 
trace of any general decrease or increase is lost, and the various age periods show 
an alternate rise and#dl in the figures. The preponderance of the figures against 
the 5-10 age period over that of children under 5 may be explained by the fact 
that the former are the survivors of those who were born between 1891 and 
1895, while the latter are the remnants of those who were born from 1896 to 1900. 
In the first half of the last decade there was prosperity in the land and the 
mrtli-rate generally more than the normal, and therefore more of these children 
would survive than those who were born during the five lean years wliich 
followed. And to this cause may justly be ascribed the high proportion of children 
between the ages of 5 and 10. Judged from the standpoint of numbers alone the 
last quinquennial period, viz , 55-60 seems to he the most destructive to human 
life, while the second quinquennium appears to be the most healthy The last period 
comprises all possible ages over sixty ; the number of persons returned against it 
therefore exceeds that against some of the preceding quinquennial periods, e.g , 
45-50 or 55-60. 


■■ 

$1 



135. In Subsidiary Table II a comparison has been instituted between the 
Comparison with last Census quinquennial age figures for 1901 with those for 1891. 
by 5 yearly age periods- It clearly points out the groups of ages in which the 

gaps have occurred and also whore an increase is perceptible. The upper and 
lower ago periods show a total loss of 219,295 souls, while the middle ones exhibit 
a gain of 75,820. The total population has, therefore, decreased by 143,475 persons 
during the decade. Speaking more accurately, the total decrease is mueb more 
than this number ; for we have supposed the population of 1891 to remain station- 
ary, which is not the case. The loss of 219,295 souls is distributed over children, 
of both sexes under 10 years of age, among males over 30, and lastly among old 
women above 50.- The alight gain of 75,820 persons is found in males between 
10 to 30 years of age and in females between 10 to 50. By the present Census, 
there are 154,208 fewer children under 1 10 years of age than there were in 1891. 
But male oMld^:h»s^lnst , tiaore than the female ones. .The males - seem to h»w 
feed in- 
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females, Hip poKonf ure« of decrease* Iiouigt 306 mid 23 9 i*.-p, . fiu-K <> t( Om Chap j V 
whole, thereto!©, the t ible toll-i us, that tin* huntin'* hive < mu 1 «.sl V , UI( 137* 

and the ohie-t ot the fennle.s ; while among males, the hand of <b uh v, is bu-v 
amongst the youngest and (lion* over 30 y\a-t of aero 

130 In (Subsidiary Table III the one di->t»tlMttinn of 10,000 jmi-on- fi, l'tdl 

Age distribution of 10,000 persons Itlhl .mil 1 SS 1 given The prxjtort; Hi i*i drures 
in 1901 1891 and 1881 fur e.V< h SIX an iil-o shown > 'I In '-.tine luio uiition is 

graphically illustrated m diagrams Xu- IV, V and VI The -m*M« »i drop in tie* 
figure lx tween the til f and ,ind veil- of life n a w i vl feature of t %rh of 
three censuses, and seems to uidu tte tint tins phenol uenoti i- not thihiUbb {n 
error or accident The extremely low proportion ot < itildien undei five m d.~o a, 
feature of the present returns, anil is as low as 1,0 hi, showing a dm n- 1 - „t ,35 ! nnd 
430 children over the returns ot 3 SO I and 18sl re-pei tivi ly It will he *, , ti that 
the numher for tlnldrui under 3 has been showing a gradiui de< reise sim Issl, 

This indii ates that either the hirth-rate is dei lining, or th it there j- high mort dity 
amongst them or that both the causes are acting togethi r The figure tor children 
trom 6 to 10 lor the present returns shows an improvement win n i ompan d with 
the dei reasc m the quinquennium The present ictuins tor persons of the several 
gioups of ages from 10 to 30 stand fust when (umpired with those for I8sl or 
1891 But this superiority ia altogether lost in the last hut one quinquennium, in 
which the figure For 1891 occupies an intermediate place For the age period 
155-60 the present figure stands sound, tin* that being the returns at the hot 
misus Old persons over 60 seem to have suffered mucin Us their present number 
is tlm least when compared with the two pluvious misuse-,. 


137 (Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the age distnhutiuu of 10,000 per-ons of 

endi sev of the three religions, vi; , Hindu, Maliomedan 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Anums- and Animistic, eaih ot whit h mnnbt is more than a 
t“aS gl ° nSCO “ Pare£laeCOrdlUg hundred thousand persons. 91,,* numbeis ,q ,.ther 

religions arc too small to wariant any approum ite 
conclusion being safely drawn The figures for each r ligmu of coun show some, 
differences m each age period A very large majority of the population is Hindus. 
As might be expect* d their distribution, therefore, does not differ very m in h from 
that of the general population already noticed in Subsidiary Table [{£ (for 1901) 
Most of the Hindus are poor and ignorant and sue generally ngrii idtsirists or 
out-of-door labourers, woi king in fields, ex powd to the burning Yu\s of the sum 
Their standard of comfort, moreover, is very small. The M dome d ui«, on the other 
hand, arc physically stronger and their (oiuhtions of life more c tw. 1 he 
Animistic* are’the least edumted and ignorant, so much so that most of them can- 
not count beyond a certain number. They live in the hilly tracts away from the 
centres of civilization, toiling hard for their food supplies, which are* limited in 
variety Bearing these distinctions in mind it will comparatively be easy to account 
for the differences exhibited by the age figures for each religion. The fluctuations 
and variations in each succeeding figure are also noticeable in the Table. Com- 
paring the Hindu, Maliomedan and Animistic populations by the ages, we find that 
for the first year of life the proportion of Mahomedan children is greater than that 
of the Hindus ; that of tho Animistic is the least But for the rest of the 
quinquennium the Animistics take the lead, the Mahomed aus ranking second and 
the Hindus third, and this order holds good also for the second and third quin- 
quennia, One noticeable feature in Animistic children is that between the first 
and second year of life there is not such a large drop as Is seen in the ease of the 
other two religions and also in the provincial figures. For th© ages 16 to 20 the 
proportion of the Hindus is the highest, while that of th© Animistics is tho lowest. 
From 20 to 60 years of age the Hindus maintain their superiority in point of 
proportionate numbers, which may probably he attributed to the presence of Hindu 
nn mi grants. Th® Aaiioistios and Mahomedans stand either second or. third la 
eph age period from 80 to 40, hit in each of the next 4 quinquennia, l 40 ^ 

$0 60, thg Mahomedans occupy fh# second rank and the Animistias thf third. 
%4'Amss for 60 veae# wktl 4*wt indicate ite of ite, ia ttir-. 
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Chap. IV. respect the proportion of the Mahomedans is the highest and that of the Animisties 
Para. 13& the least. As to the period intervening between 20 to 60 years of age, no safe 
deduction can be drawn, as in sonic religions the statistics are largely affected by 
migration. Taking, however, the figures as they stand, we find that among 
Hindus the proportion of adults is the greatest, amongst Mahomedans somewhat 
less, and among Animistes the b-ast The females of each religion live longer than 
the males ; and the same fact was also brought out by the censuses of 1881 and 
1891 Arranged m the- order of precedence according to longevity, the males and 
females of cadi of these three religions would stand thus: first Maliomcdan women, 
second Hindu women, third Maliomcdan males, fourth Hindu males, fifth Animistic 
women, and sixth Animistic males. The Musalmans enjoy life longer than the 
Ilindu-i ; it is probably due to their being physically stronger and to their condi- 
tions of life being moie favourable. The earlier age at which the Hindus marry 
might also be producing some effect upon their age statistics. I'he -figures for the 
Anitm sties are remarkable when it is seen that out of great proportion of children 
which characterizes these hill tribes, only a few live beyond the shady side of 45. 
The characteristic features of the age statiitics of these three religions may, there- 
fore, he briefly summed up thus 1 The Musalmans combine normal fecundity with 

great longevity; the Hindus exhibit less fecundity and normal longevity ; the 
Animistics show the greatest fecundity, but remarkable shortness of life. 


13S Lot us now examine the age statistics of the six districts of this province. 

, J Subsidiary Table V supphoi this kind of age distribu- 

te distribution by districts Uon r0(luced to tho um form radix of 10,000 of each 

sex. It may he premised here that the effects of the famine of 1899-1900 were felt 
in each ana every district, the only difference being that in two taluqs of the Wun 
district the relief works were started some months later The useful comparison 
between the famine and non-famine districts cannot therefore in the strict sense of 
the term be instituted. It will be seen from the table above referred to that up to 
tho age of 20 tho districts, which show the greatest proportion of persons in each 
quinquennium, are one or other of the three southern districts of the Balagliat tract ; 
while those which show the lowest proportion during the same period are any of the 
three northern districts comprising the Payangliat But from the age of 20 and 
over this order is quite reversed. Henceforth some one or other of the northern dis- 
tricts shows the highest ratio, and the least is to he found in the southern ones The 
highest proportion of children is in the latter The superiority of the plain districts 
of the north in showing the highest ratio of persons over 20 may be attributed to 
the presence of a large number of immigrants, who are attracted to them by com- 
merce, <kc. In tho Wun district the proportion of children under five is the highest, 
while in the Amraoti district it is the lowest. Por tho next two quinquennia 
Basim shows tho highest proportion. The highest proportion of the old women is 
found in tho Elhehpur district and the lowest in the Buldana district. In the 
Amraoti district the greatest number of old men are found and the least number in 
the Basim distinct 


t 


139. Turning to the age distribution of the population by taluqs, as exhibited 

ia Subsidiary Table VI, we find that out of the 22 
taluqs of the province, Wun shows the greatest ratio 
of children under five. Next m rank comes the Melghat. These two taluqs, and 
specially the latter, are inhabited mostly by the Animistics ancl the returns are 
as might be expected. At the last census Pusad stood first and was closely 
followed by these two taluqs in this respect. Chandur shows the smallest 
ratio of male children under five, while Ohikhli exhibits the same state for 
female children of this period. The Melghat taluq shows the greatest ratio 
for children from five to ten years of age. In Pusad the proportion 
of persons from 10-15 exceeds all other taluqs. Por the period from 20-40 the 
itesr. numbers are fceud generally in the plain taluqs. The lowest proportion Of 
k sexes of , tins^g^ porjpd is found: in the Wun. taluq. The Akb^»apd Chandur 
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and Murtizvpur ako rank liiq.li in thL re-poet, mid c\pi tin tie* eummerei tl chap, IV. 

attraction of (he in tinier, ink in the-e falnqs The Mi’Lliit', mu tin* other hand, Para’ 141 

blands lad on the lid Of persons over (It) year'" of nut*. I'.lln hjmr h », the Invest 

number, both for males and fem,d< - ; win ren*. tin* Mnluhat has the h-i-t. The 

proportion of Mahoinodaiis to tin* total population is the hieltesi in EiiHipui*, and 
we have -ecu in parade iph l‘>7 th d in the proven r the M dnmted hi iisnither for tho 
very old is the u route- t. This fu*t mu to some extent amount for tin* ere it 
ionyev it v exhibited by tin* h’lln-hpm* 't tlutj. Btl.ipm*. •Auu.mii, lUti.ipur .aid 
dal o.i.o n have aim eompiratively l.trye number-, ot old people, and Pu-.id, ,\f* It'll it, 

Mehkar and CJiikhli are eonspiruous for tlnir pnj/*if\. Almn-t tin* - tme result was 
arrived at at the last eenstis. It may therei'nie he -nd that generulh fortius 
province the mountainous or hilly fahiqs dnov a ureuter proportion of elnfiln n than 
those situated in the plain trad On tin* other hand, the ratio of adult', ami old 
persons is lnylnT in the blimp of the plain than those located in the lulh or 
mountainous tract'. 


140. It will he interc-tiiig to draw from the ago st itkfh s the n lathe 

proportion of those who in u he s*mi to he of workable 
w ?MpOTti°tt °f warkero to n°E- aye and those who are md *-.> ; i„ other worth, the 

pioportiou of the worker- to non-worker-- or that of 
tlie productive to unproductive population Before proceedin'; to a outsider.! tion 
of this subject some limit its to the productive ,u>e must he Iked In the Cett-us 
Report for INI) l tin* productive ayts were taken to he id it' dd for mtlis ami 15 
to 45 tot* I’ettfiles It i*., however, found that the in ijoritv of fern tli - wok up to 
tho aye of 50 It we, therefore, adopt the - urn* a_e • for null - as vv< t*e nlopttd in 
1*91, hut Id to do for fern ties, we obtain front the am* st iti-tu - tin* result, which 
will he found summtri/ed for the province :iml also for each di-trnd in Subsidiary 
Table VII. Accm-diny to litis ealeidation, out of < very 10, Of >0 per-mts in 
Herat*, there are d.d 17 worki r- '1 he proportion of male workers comes 
to 5,S 15 ami that of females to 5,-' It). Tummy now to the dot t id ii;iu*es, 
we find that the districts again divide them«t*lv < s into two divi-ions, uurtht rn and 
southern Tin* proportion of worker* is higher in the former ; while the latter 
districts are conspicuous for , showing the greater ratio of mui-workers. 'flu* burhc-t 
productive popul it ion is found in the A kola district, and tin* lowed in the ISnsim 
district The yiv ilest proportion of male workers is shown hy the Amraoti district 
and tin* lowest hi the IIhiii district. In each district the male worheis eon- 
sideralth exceed the fern tie workers. This may he due to the fact th it tin duration 
of the female working ayes is live years less than tint of the miles Moreover, 
childhood and old .me, that is to say, the periods in which the females preponderate 
the males, yo to show as the non-working ayes. The Ellichpur district shows tho 
hiuhosl ratio of female workers, while Basmi shows the least. It may he mentioned 
here that the proportion of actual workers to non-workers aeeordiny to the statistics 
of the occupations is far higher both for males and females, than the one now dis- 
cussed. Tltis shows that the limit iked is too short aiul that a fair proportion of 
bojs and girls between 10 and 15 are also workers. 


141. Lastly, there remains to he considered the mean aye of the population. 

* Tie method of ascertaining it from the tlgures for the 

Mean age- five year-periods is thus described by the Census 

Commissioner for India:— “In order to ascertain the number of tears lived hy the 
aggregate population we must first determine tho total number of persons living 
at the close of each age period. The sum of these totals multiplied hy 5 the 
difference of the age divisions, and raised hy two aml-a-half times the number of 
persons of that sex or civil condition, gives the number of years lived. Tie mean 
age is obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persons living.” The 
ages have boon approximately distributed from 00 to 85 years. According to the 
above calculation the mean age of tho population comes to 25 years 0 months agd 
23 days, or 25-67 as against 26*30 years in 1801 and 25*26 years in 1831 Tho 
ipean ago of males according to the sAsne method is 25 years 10 MgHs hid 18 
4 tod that of females fSywmS months and 20 days, i * ». A 1 * 
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Chap. ¥. 
Para- 142, 


(TABLE VII.) 


142. The subject of relative proportion of tlie sexes deserves notice, inas- 
General much as the results disclosed by most parts of India, 

including Berar, are quite the reverse of those uniformly 
observed in most of tlic European countries, which invariably show a greater 
number of females than males in the total population. Moreover, the increasing 
proportion of females in India, at every succeeding census, has of late years been 
generally regarded as a sort of barometer by which to gauge tho accuracy of the 
census returns. Considered in this light, the present enumeration reveals' a vast 
improvement over the preceding one, as it discloses a rise of 33 females per mille 
of males as against an increase of G observed in 1891 and 3 in 18H1 (vide Subsi- 
diary Table I). 


143. Before going into the details of this subject, it will be well to enumerate 

briefly the important factors which tend to produce tlic 
in’ tf/prlporti^nof &Sf y inequality between the sexes. Two sorts of causes 

may be at work — either natural or artificial. The 
natural causes are dependent upon the rates of birth and death in the sexes. The 
chief artificial causes may he (a) infanticide, (5) better enumeration of females, (<■) 
migration, and (cl) misstatement, whether intentional or unintentional, as to age. 
Both sexes may be affected by any or all of these causes at the same time. It is, 
therefore, extremely difficult to ascribe a particular cause to any particular pheno- 
menon. Statistics regarding migration and variation in population lend some help 
in this inquiry, and they will have to be constantly referred to. 


144. To begin with, the proportion of the sexes at birth, it will be noticed from 

... , Subsidiary Table II that for the decade the mean 
Proportion of the sexes a at i. proportion of male births in Berar comes to 1,058 for 

every 1,000 female births, as against 1,062, the decennial mean observed in 1891. 
The preponderance of males at birth is in accordance with generally observed facts, 
and the ratio, too, comes pretty near that which obtains in Great Britain. The 
mean proportion varies but little from district to district. Tho question of the 
determination of sex at birth is one of great physiological importance. Various 
theories have been propounded from the earliest times, but none has as yet come 
to be regarded as an invariable rule. Nutrition, temperament, climate and a 
number of other surrounding circumstances so combine to bring about the result, 
that it is almost impossible to lay down 'any hard-and-fast rule. It will be 
observed from the table that an, increase in the mean annual temperature does not 
always produce an increase in the male births in Berar, so fur as the returns can 
be trusted. The theory that the early system of marriages tends, to increase male 
at the expense of female births is not supported by tho Berar Census re turns for 
the first year of life of each religion. The ratio of male in famine years is 
neither too high nor low to warrant any useful inference or remarkable feature. 
Further statistical inferences about this abstruse subject cannot bo safely drawn, 
since the data are either not available or too limited. 

145 . Subsidiary Table III deals with the female proportion at the different 

't , , ■ . • periods of life by districts, and province. To fodlitate 

i Female proportions at different . the comparison, the female population has been minced 
mmm* by distort* . fo , ^ i,000,.mal«. ■ • question for 

'% how 1# with, the 
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Chap. V. preponderance of females for the first few years of life. Both these phenomena 
Para- 1 46* have been observed since 1881. Their recurrence now cannot likely be attributed to 
mistake or accident. Any doubt as to female infanticide must be at once dismissed 
from the mind, since it 'is generally practised during infancy, and if it had at 
all existed in Berar, the female infants could not have exceeded the male infants 
Migration likewise is not generally confined to children. Moreover, their ages can be 
reasonably presumed to be more accurately recorded. The legitimate inference, 
therefore, is that after birth the mortality among male infants is so abnormally 
high, relatively with female infants, that within a few months the proportion 
between them is quite reversed, and the females preponderate the males till the 
tenth year in all districts. In the Amraoti and Akola districts, however, the males 
exceed the females during the first year of life. In the 3-4 age period the female 
ratio is rather high in all districts and varies from 1,133 in Buldana to 1,181 in 
Akola, The deficiency of girls throughout the province in the third quinquennium 
(10-15) is rather noteworthy, specially when the age periods preceding and 
succeeding it generally show the opposite phenomenon. This is generally the t im e 
of marriage, puberty, and first confinement ; and therefore under- statement of age, 
some concealment of girls, and greater mortality among them are naturally to he 
expected, and these causes may mostly account for their low figures, which in the 
ease of the Basim district show only 864 females per 1,000 males. For the fourth 
quinquennium (15-20) the districts of Amraoti and Wun only have got the 
figures below par. It is rather difficult to explain the enormous rise in the age 
period 20-25 of female proportion, the highest of which, viz., 1,298, is seen for the 
Buldana district The provincial figure for this period is also as high as 1,228. 
This state is believed to be mostly unreal, and the sexual foible of understatement of 
age is chiefly responsible for it. In each quinquennial period from 25 to 60 the 
female proportions are generally below par in each district, the only exceptions 
being Buldana for the periods 40-45 and 50-55, Wun for 25-30, and Basim for 
50-55. Excess of males among the immigrants and relatively high female mortality 
are the chief causes which bring about this result. The lowest female proportion 
is reached in the last quinquennium (55-60). At 60 and over the females again 
predominate in all districts ; Basim showing the highest figure (1,284), while 
Amraoti the lowest (1,053). On the whole then, it seems that the females exceed 
the males in the periods under 10, 15-25 and 60 and over, but during the remain- 
ing periods the reverse is the case. The tendency to return the age as a multiple 
of ten seems to he more marked among females, for there is generally an alter- 
nate rise and fall in each quinquenmad, those containing the multiple of ten 
(except 10-15) always showing a rise. This fact suggests that if the proportions by 
decennial periods, commencing -with each odd multiple of 5 were worked out, the 
error would be greatly minimized. Another remarkable feature of the Table is that 
as the age advances, specially after 25, the districts arrange themselves into 
northern and southern ; the former generally showing a lesser female ratio than 
the latter. This indicates that in the northern districts the balance of the sexes is 
much disturbed by the presence of the male immigrants, lyhile in the hilly districts 
of the south it is not so very common. 


146. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table I -that according* to the present 
. , returns there are 975 females for 1,000 males in the 

ceaSs I1S ° n Wltt tie previoU8 province as against 942, 936, and 933 shown by the 

enumerations of 1891, 1881, and 1867 respectively. 
The increase is perceptible in every district, varying from 24 in Amraoti to 49 per 
mills in the Basim district. The Buldana district exhibits a phenomenon, never 
before noticed in this province at any of the previous censuses. Here the female 
ratio is exactly on a par with the other sex. In the remaining five districts, the females 
still at a discount.. The Amraoti district shows the lpwest ratio of females, viz., 
T * the .increased £tpppr;tion of females! in the Akola , 

>tAjL M ~ ! ~ ^t^,%nMprati'dfi. -.-In of jtenfflle; 

ton* * 


t It seems, ^ , i 
in a lar^e 

|^MMfe.iaon off,' 

' " ' pies; must 
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■out by the district report and the better census agency at work specially for this Chap. V- 
district. Subsidiary Table IV shuns the actual excess or clefet t of females by Tara- 148. 
districts at the four censuses. The figures given therein are in accordance with the 
proportions just noticed. 


147. In Subsidiary Table V the female ratio by taluqs for 1901, 1891 and 

Proportion in talnqs. 1881 * , &ho ^* II . ml1 be 'noticed that in each and 
a every taluq there is an increase m er the preceding 
census, varying from 1 in Wun to G5 in the Melghat taluq In 4 taluq-,, viz., 
Mehkar, Pusad, Cldkhli and Kelapur, the female proportion has men above par. 
Of these, Mehkar stands first with the ratio of 1,019. Another noteworthy feature 
of the present returns is that the taluqs which show a v cry high inemwe are the 
very ones in which the population lias decreased most ; whiles those winch exhibit a 


comparatively small increase in female ratio are precisely those in which the 
decrease in total population is comparativ dy small In other words, the greater 
the falling off in total population, the greater the rise in female proportion, on the 
other hand the female proportion is not diminished by an increase in population. 
This will be made more clear by comparing Map No. IV appended to this 
chapter with Map No. Ill (in Chapter 11), which illustrates the variation of popu- 
lation in each taluq . Thus the tahu | s of Melghat and Jalgaon in the north, and 
Pusad, Basirn, Mehkar and Chikhliin the south, combine a \ cry great decrease in 
population with an enormous rise in female ratio. The inference, therefore, is that 
there must have been a relatively high male mortality in floe taluq •a during the 
decade. These taluqs were generally haunted by the famine-stricken people from 


the neighbouring provinces, and the death rate was exceptionally high among them. 
Other subsidiary causes such as better enumeration, emigration of males and influx 


of females, may also bo at work, though not to such a great extent as the 
one mentioned above. Tbo case of Kliamgaon is rather exceptional In 1891, 
this taluq liad slightly increased m population, but showed a remarkably small 
proportion of females, viz., 905 It now combines an increase in population with a 
great rise of 62 in the female proportion. Considering the commercial character 
of the taluq and the fact that males have remained almost stationary, but the 
females have increased considerably, it seems probable that either the male immi- 
grants have come to settle there with their wives and children, or that there has 
been immigration of females, or partly both. The low proportion of females in 
Amraoti (932), Murtizapur (943), Ahola (948), and Chandur (931) is ch icily attribut- 
able to the commercial character of those taluqs, owing to which male immigrants 
are attracted there. Thus the greater the commerce the less is the female propor- 


tion of that taluq. 


148. The proportion of the sexes varies very considerably in towns and villages. 

In towns the female ratio is generally low r er than in 
Proportion of the sexes in towns villages. This is, no doubt, due to the large influx 
and villages. 0 f nia i e& towns from the villages of Berar or other 

provinces. They are generally attracted there by trade or sen ice, and generally 
come without their families It will he seen from Subsidiary Table VI that the 
proportion of females is 933 to 1,000 males in all the urban tracts of Berar. 
This shows an increase of 14 females per mille over the figure for 1891. The 
urban tracts of the Wun district show the lowest, while those of the EUielipur 
district show the greatest proportion of females. Turning to the rural areas of 
the province, we find that the ratio borne by females to 1,000 males is 983 as 
against 946 in 1891. In the rural tracts of the Buldana district the female pro* 
portion reaches the highest figure, viz., 1,007. In 1891 the ratio stood at 966. 
The lowest proportion (963) is found in the Amraoti district. Compared with 
the last census, we find that the female proportion has risen both in urban 'ted 
rural areas of each district. Tb® increase in the latter, however, is rnacl greater 
^ the former. Further information regies this tjips: found m 

paragraph 67, Chapter l, /* " 
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149. The next point for inquiry is the relative strength of the two sexes at the 

various age periods amongst the followeis of different 

Proportion in different religions religions Subsidiary Table YII {gives this informa- 
at the various age periods- ^ The total m { m bers of the Christians, Sikhs, 

and Parsis are too small .to allow of any fair comparison with the followers of 
other four main religions, Hindu, Musalman, Animistic and Jain. The returns for 
the Hindus, forming as tjiey do the overwhelming- majority of the total population, 
differ but slightly from those of all religions put together. For the first ten years 
of life, the females exceed the males in every mam religion The proportions of 
Hindu and Musalman females under one year of age are exactly equal, vis , 1,011. 
The female ratio among Jains is the highest during the first five years of life, 
while that of the Hindus occupies the other extreme. But in the second 
quinquennium the Jain superiority is altogether lost and usurped hy the Musal- 
mans. For the period 10-15, all the main religions consistently show the female 
proportions below par, the Animisties standing first with the ratio of 929, and 
the Jains last with 818. For the next ten years only the Hindus and Animisties 
show female ratios exceeding par; the Musalmans showing this state only for 
the five years from 20-25. With the exception of the Animisties, who continue to 
exhibit pi-oportions aboxe par till the thirty -fifth year of life, the rest of the age 
periods till* 60 for every religion are characterised hy figures which show a great 
deficiency of females relatively with males. During this period, however, the 
Animisties generally maintain the first rank, while the Jains keep the other 
extreme. In the last age period (CO and over), the females of all religions pre- 
ponderate the males. The Jains show the highest proportion, as\, 1,164, while 
the Animisties and Musalmans exhibit a ratio somewhat less thjhdethe average of 
“ all religions ” (1,135). Summing up, it may he said that each,' pa 2every religion 
unif or ml y discloses a preponderance of females over males in’ tub age periods 
0-10 and 60 and over. None of the religions shows this state in the periods 
10-15 and 35 to 60 ; in other words, the males of all religions always exceed the 
females in these periods. In the 20 years between 15 to 35 there is no such 
uniformity m all religions. Among the Animisties the females preponderate the 
males in these ages, but quite the reverse is the case among the Jams. The Hindu 
females show the preponderance for ten years (15-25), while the Musalman 
females show it only for five years (20-25). Diagram No. 7 graphically depicts 
this fact for Hindus, Musalmans and Animisties. The curve for “ all religions ” is 
almost identical with that for the Hindus, and is not therefore shown in the diagram. 

150. Turning now to the proportion of females to males of each religion, the 

Female proportion in each following facts are noticeable . — 
religion at all ages. 


Among Animisties there are 

1,042 females to 1,000 males as against 991 

v Hindus 

5 ? 

975 

3 ) 

1,000 

3 ? 

„ 942 

5 , Musalmans 

37 

949 

33 

1,000 

3 ? 

„ 922 

5J Jams 

» 

908 

3? 

1,000 

33 

» 887 

,3 Christians 

75 

88 

a 

100 

If 

„ 84 

33 Sikhs 

9 } 

82 

5> 

100 

3 ? 

„ 80 

Parsis 

37 

55 

3) 

100 

37 

» 52 


It will thus he seen that the rise in the female proportion is perceptible in 
each and every religion. In the case of the Animisties it is so very great that the 
females considerably outnumber their males. All other religions still show the 
reverse case. So many causes must have combined to bring about the increase in 
the ratio, that it is extremely difficult to state all with certainty. But judging 
from the increase or decrease in the sexes, the proportion of the wives to husbands, 
t and other surrounding circumstances, it seems likely that among the Animisties 
and Hindus the principal factor which is responsible for the result is the compara- 
■ Jiyely very high; male; r |ndrtalify,, presumably due to the ' two famines. Betted 

to (jgntnbu^Bd to $be Among^ 


mmoration must,; 

,’u. * .St i* v ' 
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the Mahomedans the chief cause of the rise in the ratio is perhaps the fuller cw y 
enumeration of women. The followers of other minor leligions, such as Jam, Para 153. 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Sikh are to a great extent outsiders who have sojourned 
here for trade cr service Some improvement in the proportions oi their females 
coupled with an increase in their numbers, shows that more of them have 1 now 
come to stay here with their families than they did before. 


151. In Subsidiary Tabic VIII the ratios of females of ‘‘all religions,” Hindus and 

Musalmans are given for each district bv age periods. 
fe^^gioafbfdiatoots 111 dlf ' Mobt of the important points connected w ith the table 

have been already explained m the la»t two paragraphs. 
The other noticeable features are that the highest Mahomedan female lufcio.s at 


most of the age periods aie found in the Ellichpur district, while their lowest 
proportions are found mostly m the Annaoti district. The highest or lowest 
Hindu ratios generally follow those for “ all leligions.” In the fom th <|iuni|ueu- 
nium (15-20), the Hindu females disclose a proportion above par m all the 
districts, save Arnraoti and Wun; but the Musalman proportion is below pur 
everywhere. For tlie age periods 20 and over, the highest Hindu female intios are 
found in one or other of the southern districts, while their lowest proportions are 
met with in the Arnraoti and Akola districts. 


152. In Subsidiary Table IX some typical castes are selected for each district and 

. the propol turns of girls under 5 to bo\ s ot the stme axes 

la selected castes under 5 years. f 0lm( j in them are given. One remarkable feature ot 

the table is that in all castes, except the Banjul tof the Wan district, girls con-ider- 
ably outnuniber hoys. In the case of the Kolam caste the ratio ia as lugli as 1,2 17 
in the Wun district. Other castes which disclose great proportions are Koli (3 ,203), 
Mang (1,192), Andh (1,185) and Guild (1,172) A 11 these are either lull tribes or 
castes of the lowest strata. The tigiues lor AVanjari and Eiuhman are a ho consi- 
derably High, being 1,108 and 1,159 respectively Among the Bheklis mnirath.ms 
the ratios are 1,132 and 1,130 respectively. The Banjara caste shows the lowest 
proportion of girls, viz., 907 Other castes which exhibit comparatively low ratios, 
although above par, are JDhangai (1,030), Tell (1,031), Rajput (1,032), and Ward 
(1,049) 

153. There are in Borax 33 casks, (vich of which numbers more than 5,000 

souls. In Subsnhai} Table X they have been grouped 
In the principal caates. ull( i or tvv o heads, A and B Group A show s 1 he easled 

in which the female proportion exceeds that of mules, and Group 13 those m which 
the case is otherwise. The female proportions and the religions to which the 
castes belong are also given. One feature of the table which attracts attention is 
that the castes in which the females outnumber tlie males most are either the 
ignorant lull tribes or those Hindu castes which are generally held a*, of the lowest 
class in the social scale and who are aka comparatively backward m point of 
education; whereas those which show the lowest ratio of females me generally 
those who stand highest in public estimation and are better educated In other 
words, the proportion of females to males varr-s im cicely with the soaal status 
of the caste Thus among Brahmans, which is < onsidered to be the highest Hindu 
caste, the ratio is the lowest (735), while m the Andie* or Slangs, castes which 
are looked down upon, the female proportion is exceedingly high, viz , 3 ,954 and 
1 047 respectively The Animistic female ratios are all above par. The Korkus 
disclose a ratio of 1,058; while for the Purdhans the figure is as low as 1,012. 
Castes of each religion generally differ much in social customs and mode of life, 
&e. which fact may to some extent explain the marked difference in the returns. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that males of high caste Hindus are generally 
immigrants into this province, while most of the lower castes have settled down 
here with their families. The comparatively small difference in the ratios of the 
various Animistic tribes may perhaps be explained by the fact that migration is 
JSlKkWty common among them as it is in some of the Hindu caste 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Showing general proportion of the Sexes by districts 



Females nno 1,000 Malfs 

District 

1901 
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1891 

1881 

1867 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti 
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927 
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919 

i 

Akola 
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935 

924 

1 

! 

935 

Elliehpur 

971 | 

938 

930 ! 
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Buldana 

1,000 
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Wun 

981 

951 

946 
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— . -JL- 'l f ! r ’' -l* 
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Amraoti 


Akola 


Haitians. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing actual excess or defect of females by districts , 


District. 


Number of femai.es in excess (4.) or in 
devjsc® (— ). 


Elliehpur 


- 11,375 — 3,242 


B&aim 


- 1,114 - 11,415 — 11,259 


.Baalway passengers 
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SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLL 

. ,, ^ nl „ , 0 1 ,000 Hales by taluqs. 
Showing th& number of Female 


Murtizapur 


Akola 

Akot 

Balapur 

Jalgaou 

K.liaingaoii 


Ellichpur 

Baryapur 

Melgtat 


CliikHi 

Malkapur 

Melikar 


Yeotmal 

J)arwk& 

BLelapui 

Will! 


Taluq. 


UMBER OF FEMALES TO 1,000 MALES. 


1901. 


Basim 

.MaflgtA- 

ilfe :• 


i-.r 


1891. 



923 

950 

957 

940 

905 


942 

935 

930 


961 

972 
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1881. 


— 



- — 



932 
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Amraoti 
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961 
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. • 

•• 
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1 » » 
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1 1 943 
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, ' ' \ 966, v:' 

l 1 ' 1 , ( /,> 1,11 1 , 

' ' ! fi ' '• i Sj.l. »"<- r 

'J T* , l', ll ( ^ < ‘ 

j i ^ {* i ' i 1 *> x, (tty 1 Ln 
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930 

923 
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928 

920 
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948 
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939 

961 

966 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Showing the proportion of Females to 1,000 Males in Urban and Mural tracts, 

District. 

Proportion of 
females in Urban 
tracts, 

Proportion of 
females w llural 
tracts. 
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on 
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973 

Bnldana 

,, 
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2,007 
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* » as • * » • ” 

831 
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B&srm 

« « * * * * * * ' * 

981 

081 

Province 
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1,011 1,058 1,051 1,145 1,062 1,066 1,043 886 1,027 1,233 95 3 918 813 922 820 | 915 78® 1,136 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the number of Females to 1,000 Males under fine years old by selected castes. 


District. 


Selected caste. 


Number 
of females. 


Amraofci 


Akola 


Ellickpur 

Buldana 


Wun 


Basra*' 


H V. / 


Mahar . • 

Mali « . 

Teli , . 
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Dliangar 

Koli . . 

Kunbi , , 

Patlian 

Shekh . . 

Wani . , 

Korku . * 
Kajput, , 
Wanjari 

Banjari 
Goad •. 

Kolam , * 

AudK ea 


ir.,1 1 / 


,> -iji ,, ' f / r r*:* 

;>< Y! 1 i'l 


|f* 'J ’’ i"‘ 


Maag, « & t> V- V< \ ‘ >" ,# f \ s, r j 'i":, r * 

r . ; \ * i ' ' » v 1 u jlV lt r u <**' 

. |\1 I 1 A lr * h Oi'jji V f , ,u , I.I 1 , vl',‘ t',r i ,V iThta4,V*Wl l 'I if i 
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1,063 
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1,030 
1,203 

1.108 
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1,132 
1,049 
1,079 

1.032 
1,168 

967 

1,172 

1,247 

1,185* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Showing proportion of Females to 1,000 Males in the principal castes , viz., those which 

number 5,000 and over. 


Group 

A. — Cashes which the proportion of females 

exceeds that of males , 

t 

Grout B . — Castes in which the proportion of females 
does not exceed that of males « 

<u 

■f 

p 

PS 

3 

m 

Caste. 

Nil tuber of 
females to 1,000 
males. 

Serial number 

Caste. 

Number c>£ 
females to 1,000 
males. 

1 

Korku (A) 

1,058 

1 

B4ri (H) 

a. 

908 

2 

Andh (K) * . 

1,054 

2 

'Wanjari (EE) 

*■ 

980 

3 

Mang (EE) * . 

1,047 

3 

Bangui (H) 

•* 

0x87 

4 

Kolam (A) 

1,046 

4 

Kunbi (H) 

0 * 

967 

5 

Gond (A) 

1,040 

5 

Dhobi (H) 

4 * 

086 

6 

Beldilr (H) 

1,028 

6 

Teli (EL) 

* t 

075 

7 

Makar (H) 

1,028 

7 

Son&r (II) 

# » 

07:5 

8 

Dkangar (H) 

1,027 

8 

Koshti (EE) 


060 

9 

Koli (H) 

1,023 

9 

Bkoi (H) 

•* 

060 

10 

Pardkan (A) 

1,012 

10 

Maratke (H) 


066 

ii 

Mali (H) 

1,005 

11 

Patkln (M) 

*• 

003 




12 

Mhali (-H) 

•• 

958 




13 

Shekh (M) 

- 

955 




14 

ChambMr (H) 

•• 

945 




15 

Syed (M) 

•• 

013 




1G 

Lobar (H) 

a. 

930 




17 

Kalal (H) 

ft # 

050 




18 

Gaoli (II) 

.. 

926 




19 

Banjari (H) 

•• 

020 




20 1 

Sutar (H) 

* t ! 

907 




21 

Sirapi (H) 

M ft 

m 




32 

Kajpul; (II) 

•• 

899 




23 

Kunibhar (H) 

* * 

896 




24 

•Wtoi Bania (J) 

* * 

877 




25 

"Wani (H) 

*'* 

841 




m 

(losawi (B) 

a i 

783 




27 

Brdhmuu (H) 

» * 

m ' 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 


CHAPTER ¥1. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


(TABLES VII AND XIV.) 

154. Turning from the proportion of the sexes, we now proceed to consider 

the more intimate relations subsisting between them, 
introductory. Eor this purpose, the total population of each sex 

is classified into three divisions, viz., single, married, and widowed. Statistics 
regarding these will be found in Imperial Table VII. 

155. Marriage is the primary condition of the reproduction of the race and 

one ol the chief factors in the growth of the population. 

Social aspects of marriage con- Its social aspects here, however, differ very widely 
trusted from those in European countries. Among the Hindus, 

who form nearly 87 per cent, of the population of this province, marriage is 
generally considered as the performance of a religious duty, and not a civil con- 
tract. In accordance with the Code of Manu, every man ought to marry in order 
that he may have a son, who may perform the necessary obsequies after his death, 
and thus rescue Ms soul from the Put, a kind of hell, intended for the chastisement 
of the issueless. To gain tMs object, he is absolutely without any restriction as to 
the number of Ms wives, and he can also adopt a son. In the West, a rise in the 
number of marriages is generally taken as a criterion of tbe material prosperity of 
the people. But here, tlie same circumstance hardly, or to a very limited extent, 
indicates that state, on account of marriage being more or less compulsory. Times 
of scarcity, no doubt, produce some deterrent effect upon tbe number of marriages ; 
but even in times of agricultural or commercial depression, marriage is often 
celebrated generally by contracting heavy debts, so very necessary is it considered 
by the masses of the people. Infant marriages, especially of girls, are much in 
vogue amongst the respectable Hindu classes TMs practice is in consonance with 
the lav? qf Manu,, wMeh says : “ Reprehensible is the father who gives not Ms daughter 
in marriage at the proper time. To an excellent and handsome youth of the same 
class, let every man give Ms daughter in marriage according to law, even though 
slip have not attained her age of eight years,” &c. (Manu, Chapter 9, V, 88). So 
congenial is the system of early marriage to the feeling of some Hindu classes that, 
one sometimes hears of such ridiculous accounts as to pregnant women concocting 
to pair off their would-he infants in case they should be of different sexes. It must, 
however, be admitted that tMs practice is very rarely heard of now. In pen- 
sequence of most marriages being contracted before puberty, matrimony does not 
always connote consummation. The practice of early marriage in some Hindu castes, 
coupled with the restriction against the marriage of widows, tends to swell the ranks 
of widows. Another peculiarity is that the wife and children of the masses of the 
people are generally fellow-workers and a source of help to the husband and father, 
instead of an impediment. Monogamy is the rule in the Christian countries ; but 
pojygamy is perfectly legitimate amongst the Hmdps, Musalmans, Jains and 
Animistics, Widow remarriage is permissible amongst the lower classes, of the 
Hindus and all Musalmans and Animistics. The age of marriage, especially of 
males, is somewhat higher amongst thpse coiqmunities than amongst the more 
respectable clashes of the Hindus. s But the statistics goj to show that the Musal- 
rnans have to some extent adopted the custom of early Marriage from the Hindus. 
Some of the lpwer eastes’ of Hindus also, fwho wish to Ije considered as of a higher 
•“^Mtatus, generally ape fcusfataaa in rested to. earlv marriage te* 1 
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156. Statistics regarding civil condition are capable of being arranged and Chap. VI. 

looked at from many points of view One is, therefore, Para. 159. 
aSaaged n< * itl0n : Btatist * cs iow a pt to be perplexed by the enormous array of figures, if 
5 ' no method or order is observed in the treatment of this 

subject. It is, therefore, proposed to consider the subject in a variety of ways; 
firstly, without taking the age into account ; and secondly, with reference to tho 
several age periods ; and here the statistics will, to some extent, he unsatisfactory 
owing to the inaccurate returns of the age. 

157. Roughly speaking, out of every nine persons enumerated in 1901, 3 are 

Civil condition in 190 1 . sin 2jf’ , 5 carried and 1 widowed Arranged by sex, 

we knd that out or tho total male population of 
1,394,300, about 40 per cent, are single, 54 per cent married, and about 6 per cent, 
are widowers. Similarly, in the aggregate female population of 1,359,716, nearly 
25, 56 and 19 per cents, are spinsters, married and widowed respectively. In other 
words, for every 8 bachelors there are 5 spinsters. Married males and females are 
rather evenly balanced, the latter exceeding the former by 2,963, or by much 
less than 1 per cent ; but the number of widows is nearly three times that 
of the widowers. The relatively low ratio of spinsters, coupled with the high pro- 
portion of the widows, points to tho custom which enforces the early marriage of 
girls and prohibits the remarriage of widows. In spite of the excess of male 
immigrants, the slight preponderance of wives over husbands shows that polygamy 
is practiced to a very little extent in the province, and that some of the girl wives 
are still living with their parents here, although their husbands are elsewhere. 


158. In Subsidiary Table I, the civil condition obtaining in Berar is compared 

with those in some Indian provinces and also with 
Civil condition in Bemr com- gome countries in Europe. The proportions of tho 
ces and some European countries unmarried ox both boxes are the lowest m Berar. Those 

of tho married of either sex are tho highest The ratio 
of widow's is exceeded only in Bengal and Madras. Berar stands first in showing the 
largest proportion of widowers The figures for the contiguous provinces, Hyder- 
abad, Bombay and Central Provinces, approach those for Berar. In all tho other 
provinces the proportions vary very widely. The features which distinguish 
England and Wales from Berar and other Indian provinces in point of civil condi- 
tion are, a higher proportion of the unmarried, a smaller proportion of the married, 
and a very small ratio of the widowed, especially tho widows. In England and 
Wales about 59 per cent, of the females arc unmarried, but in Berar, notwithstand- 
ing the greater number of female children, only 25 per cent, are in this state. In 
the Indian provinces, the numbor of widows is generally three times that of the 
widowers, but in the European countries the proportion is nearly 2 to 1. 

159. Compared with the previous censuses, the present returns for the prov- 

ince reveal a largo increase in the proportion of the 
Present civil condition in Borar unmarried males, but a decrease in the ratio of tho 
susesby province anFIistrictsf’ spinsters, vide Subsidiary Table II. The proportions 

of married of both sexes are lower than wliat they 
were in 1891 and 1881, The ratio of the widowers has been gradually increasing 
since 1881, and now it amounts to 640 in every 10,000 males. The present pro- 
portion of the widows shows an enormous rise of 304 over that of the last census. 
This is no doubt largely due to tho terrible bavoc which the two famines wrought, 
especially amongst the sterner sex. Turning now to the district figures for the 
three censuses, there is nothing noteworthy to remark upon, except that the propor- 
tion of the unmarried of both sexes is higher, and that of the married of both sexes 
lower appreciably in tho Eilichpur and Wun districts for all the enumerations 
under consideration. This fact may probably bo attributed to the high percentages 
in these districts of the Animistics, who marry comparatively late in life. The pro- 
portion of the widows Seems to be steadily increasing in each succeeding census in. 
most of the districts. In the Basim district, it has risen most accowlin^ to the 
present enumeration, being 2,021 in 10,000 females.^ The Akola district is con- 
spicuous for showing the highest figure for the married of both sexes. 
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Chap- VI- 160. In Subsidiary Table III, the present civil condition of each taluq is 
Para- 160- civil condition m taluqs ac- shown One noticeable feature of this table is that the 
cording to the present census figures for the Melgbat taluq seem to be quite different 
in character from the rest of taluqs. This taluq exhibits an. exceptionally high pro- 
portion of the unmarried and an abnormally low proportion of the married and 
widowed of both sexes. • This is no doubt due to the fact that it is distinctly an 
Animistic taluq. Turning our attention to the other taluqs, we find that the 
ratio of the married of either sex is the highest in Khamgaon taluq. Balapur, 
Jalgaon, Akot and Malkapur taluqs also are conspicuous for this state. In the 
Pusad, Chikhli, Mehkar and Ellichpur taluqs the proportion of the widows is 
enormous. Barring the Melgbat, the taluqs which show comparatively low ratios 
for widows are Wun (1,634), Balapur (1,710), and Kelapur (1,736 ) 

161. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the civil condition of 10,000 of each sex 
Civil condition m principal of the principal religions Early marriages being very 
religions common among the Hindus and Jams, their figures for 

the married, especially of the softer sex, are naturally very high, whereas those for 
the comparatively late marrying laces, such as Christian, Musalman and Animistic, 
are rather low The Christian population being, however, only 2,375, no 
safe deduction can be diawn from their number. Married females greatly 
out-number married males among the Jams and Hindus. But among the 
Musalmans and the Animistics the excess is but slight. The proportion of 
the widowed of both sexes is tlio highest among the Jains. The ratio 
among the Hindus is also comparatively high. The relative proportion of 
widowers to widow's among the Musalmans is as 1 to nearly 4; while in other 
main religions it is as 1 to about 3 This dneisity may to some extent he attri- 
buted to the fact that for every married Musalman dying there are sometimes more 
than one widows left, on account of the practice of pol)gamy. Some more light is 
thrown on the civil condition in the mam religions by Subsidiary Table V, where 
the proportion of females in each civil condition to 1,000 males is given. It will be 
seen that the female proportions for the unmanned are all under par. The Chris- 
tian figure for the unmarried stands first, there being 862 spinsters to 1,000 
bachelors, whereas the Jams show only 502 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The 
female ratio of the married cw ceeds par only in the case of tho Animistics and 
the Hindus. The Mahomcdans and Jains show 951 and 958 wives respectively to 
1,000 husbands The low ratio among the Maliomoclans is perhaps clue to the 
omission of women in the enumeiation. In the case of the Jains it is largely dne to 
tho excess of male immigrants in the province. For every 1,000 Musalman 
widowers it is rather surprising to find that there are 3,599 Musalman widows. 
Compared with the other main religions the proportion of the Jain widows to 
widowers is the lowest. 


162. Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportion of the married females to 1,000 
Proportion of wives to bus- married males in each main religion by districts. The 
bands m principal religions ty Hindu wives exceed their husbands in number in all 
distucts . . tbe districts except Amraoti and Ellichpur. In the 

Buldana district they exceed the husbands by 29 per 1,000. In no district does 
the. proportion of the Musalman wives exceed their husbands. The proportion 
varies fro in 997 in the Ellichpur to 918 in the Wun district. Excepting the 
Akola district, the Animistic waves far outnumber their husbands everywhere. 
In the Buldana district their proportion reaches the figure of 1,176. There are 
1,084 Jain wives to 1,000 husbands in the Ellichpur district. In the Akola and 
Buldana districts the' number of Jain wives nearly approach that of the Jain hus- 
bands. But in the rest of the three districts the proportion is much below par. 


163. The extent to, which, the widowed, condition prevails in the different reli- 
gions will be somewhat more apparent from Subsidiary 
Table VII. •' Of : Ihe women who have entered, tlid 
' many as 25^ar^&iih are wicto^ 


iavalenee of widowed state 
te.the main MigfoBs. ; 

ms. Among the 
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closely followed in tlie case of tie Jain widows. The Animistic and the Hindu Chap. 71. 
percentages are exactly equal, viz., out of every 100 married females 25 are widows. f*ra* 165- 
In the case of the Christians, the percentage is as low as 22. Turning to ths 
numbers of the widowers, we find that out of every 1 00 Jam males who have been 
married as many as 1 2 are bereft of wives. Among the Christians nearly the same 
state prevails. Under the same condition, there are 11 Hindu and lOMusahnaa 
widowers. 


164. In Subsidiary Table VIII some typical castes of sufficient numerical 

strength are selected for each district, and the civil 

ecPcastes for^eaclfdistnct seIect ' condition of 10,000 of each sex is given. Out of the 

three castes selected for the Amraoti district, the Mali 
caste shows the greatest proportion of the widowed of both sores, viz , 8 per cent, 
of the widowers and 19 per cent of the widows. The Brahmans of the Akola 
district show the highest proportion of the widows, uz nearly 22 per cent , and 
this is only exceeded in the case of the Rajputs of tho Buldaua district, who exhibit 
the ratio of more than 25 widows per 100 females. Of widowers also the Brahmans 
have the largest proportion, viz , over 8 per cent The Ivoli and Wani castes of tho 
Akola district disclose a proportion of widows somewhat approaching those of tho 
Brahmans ; but among them the widowers’ ratios are not so high The Korkus of 
the Ellichpur district and the Kolams of the Wun district exhibit proportions of 
the civil conditions which seem to be quite exceptional to Berar. The widows 
among the Korkus form nearly 12 per cent of the females, while among the Kolams 
the widows constitute nearly 14 pier cent, ot their females f l he percentage of 
widowers among both these castes comes to only somewhat less than 4 Among 
the Kolams, the married males exceed the married lomales, but the inverse is the 
case amongst the Korkus. The Mang and Andh castes selected for the Basim 
district show nearly the same ratios of tho widowers, in , 4 pier tent ; hut the pro- 
portion of the widows among them is not the same. The Andh widows exceed the 
Mang ones by more than 2 in every 100. 


165. We now proceed to consider the civil condition in connection with age. 


Civil condition of each sex by 


quinquennial age periods 


Referring to Subsidiary Table IX, it will be seen that 
out of every 10,000 males under 5 years of age, 107 are 
married and 3 are widowers , but taking the same 


number of females of the same age pteriod, as many as 2 19 arc married and 10 are 
widowed. In the second quinquennium 368 males and 2,497 females are married, 
whereas 25 males and 90 females are classed as widowed. In each succeeding quin- 
quennium the ratio of the unmarried of either sex goes on decreasing, but that of 
the widowed goes on increasing The figure for married males shows a gradual 
increase up to the age of 40, but from this age their number-, gradually decline in 
each age period, until out of 10,000 males in the last age period (60 and over) they 
number 6,911. The rise in the piropiortion of married males is very marked from 
the age pieriods 10-15 to 15-20. This show's that this is generally the period for 
their marriage. In the case of married females the highest figure is reached in 
the age period 20 to 25. Thenceforward till the age of 40 there is a gradual 
decrease; but from the age of 40 the decline is very sharp, until in the age period 
60 and over, out of every 10,000 females of all conditions, there are only 1,173 
wives. This difference in the proportions of the married males and females after 
the shady side of life is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that married men generally 
recoup their numerical strength by marrying again even in old age if they become, 
widowers ; but married women in case they lose their husbands can scarcely do so. 
Moreover, it has been already explained in the last chapter that in every maimrelh* 
gion, the number of women who live to old age is greater than that of men. The 
Universality of marriage, especially among the softer sox, is shown by 1 the very low 
proportion of old maids. Out of every 10,000 females of all civil conditions of tha 
age period 35-40, there ate only 81 who are still unmarried. In the last period 
pl1^C i %& ; Son of the Sans low, as , 44 ; . as , hpSnrt . 'Sm the 
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VI. 166. In Subsidiary Table X the same statistics are shown by five main age 
166- oi V n condition by m ain age periods, and the proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
periods, and the number of eac lx civil condition is also exhibited. At the age period 
S zr 1,000 males m each 15 to 40, there are out of every 10,000 males and the 
same number of females 7,776 males and 8,555 females who have entered the state 
of matrimony, and 567 Males who have lost their wives and 1,216 females who have 
lost their husbands. Up to the age of 40 the proportion of married females con- 
siderably exceeds that or the married males in every age period. But in the age 
period 40 and over the tables are turned, and we find that out of every 10,000 
males there are as many as 8,044 married ; but among the same number of females 
there are only 3,705 who are married. Turning to the number of females per 
1,000 males of each civil condition, we note that only for the first quinquennium 
does the proportion of the spinsters exceed that of the bachelors. In the rest of the 
age periods it is much below par, and for the age period 15-40 it is as low as 136. 
Wives are generally in excess of the husbands, except in the last age period (40 and 
over). During the second five yearly age period, for every one married male there 
are nearly 7 married females. This indicates that the age of marriage among 
females is much earlier than that of the males. At any of the chief periods of life 
the widows preponderate the widowers in numerical strength. Assuming, therefore, 
the same expectation of life to each sex, this fact shows that the tendency to 
remarriage is very great amongst widowed males, while it is almost none in the 
case of widows. 

167. Subsidiary Table XI reviews the eivil condition by age from a different 
Distribution by civil condition P°™t of view. Thus out of 10,000 unmarried males 


of 10,000 of each mam age period 
for each sex 


Civil condition by main age 
periods compared with that in 
1891 and 1881. 


5,555 are under 10 years of age ; hut only 141 in the 
period 40 and over. The figures for unmarried 
females at these two age-periods are 8,156 and 48 respectively. Out of every 10,000 
wives 2,086 are under 15 years of age, 6,486 between the ages of 15 and 40, and 
the remaining 1,428 wives are of ages 40 and upwards. Among 10,000 widowers 
273 are found between 10-15 years of age, and 3,702 for the period 15 to 40. 
The widow figures for the two periods are, however, smaller, being 205 and 2,695 
respectively. 

168. In Subsidiary Table XII the civil conditions for the last three censuses 

are shown by four main age periods. The gradual 
increase at each succeeding enumeration in the pro- 
portion of the unmarried of either sex indicates that 

early marriages are slowly going out of fashion. A considerable increase in the 
proportion of the widows and widowers at each main age period is disclosed by 
the present Census. This is no doubt almost entirely due to the heavy mortality 
during the famines of the decade. 

169. Subsidiary Table XIII deals with the distribution by civil condition of 

10,000 of each sex for districts at the main age periods. 
From the proportions of the various districts for the age 
period 0-10, it seems that early marriages of both 

tbe sexes are very common in the Basim district, and therefore the proportion of 
the widowed is also the largest there. In the Ellichpur district the conditions are 
quite the. reverse. From ten to fifteen years of age the greatest number of the 
widowed is found in the Basim district ; the least numbers of the widowed and 
married of both the sexes are exhibited by the Ellichpur district. 15 to 40 is the 
period of reproduction, especially in females : the Akola district for females, and 
Buldana for males., show the highest averages of the married. In the Ellichpur 
district the proportions of bachelors and spinsters are the highest. The period 
from 40 .and upwards generally denotes the decline of life. Ellichpur stands first 
in showing the highest ratios of unmarried and widowed males and females in this 
(period. In the Amraoti district old married males are “very strong, in numbers, and 
the same' state with regard to married females. $ropPlt 

is Very lim* 


Civil condition for districts by 
age periods. 
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170. iSuli'ilduuy To bio XIV Holistic- regardim* ntm- of females per 

3,()0(> m. lie's in all the civil conditions at Hie main ago 

Civil condition for religions by l... *• ,, .i ,i i ,.,,1;,,:,,., •> rr?, ,,, 

mam age periods and distorts V, • " 1U , ia l 1 " 1 , * ,u ull r 1,m " > iOii-iils and 

Muhomed.ms in Hie whole proximo among Hindus, 
there are 1,006 ’bites for every 1,000 husbands, and 2,S38 bilious fur overt 1 ,000 
widow ers. lint among Mahomed, urn under simil w proportion, the ratio' tor fin* 
ttum'ied femahis is only 951. aiul lor the widowed as Ur no as 6,500 <Jue unnld 
naturally expect to find «|uito ,» ddfeienl state among tin* ‘Maliomedaim, iirisumi '*• 
as pohgamy and widow reman ia„e are permissible among them, and the 6a la me 
ol‘ the sexes is not as mu< h di-tui'lii'd la the influx of male immigrants as in some 
other eonimunities. It seems, tliereiore, that some married females of this commu- 
nity may have escaped enumeration, and the system o t <m/i a ohsened liv some 
among them hnids time to this supposition The abnormally liieh proportion of 
Mahoincdan widows relatively to widowers is rather hard to explain It max he 
that although widows are allowed to mm ry ana in. y el in practice very few toilow 
it. Moreover, it js to he noted that when a man, having wives more than one, dies, 
lie leav es behind him so many w blows, instead of one as m the ease of a, monogamist. 
Further, it cannot be said that the Mahomedaiis entirely discountenance early 
marriages. There is also a considerable discrepancy of age between the married. 
It will be seen from the table that under ten wars ot age, the ratio of the married 
females in this community vanes from 6,106 in the Anuaoti to 3,651 in the Akula 
district. Compared with the Hindu figuies in the same age pi'riod, those ratios 
are no doubt very small ; but, thev sngge-itliat the Mahomeduns have' to some 
extent adopted the Hindu custom as regards early' marriage One of the conse- 
quences of early marriage is early widowhood, and Hits is very prominently brought 
out by the number of Maliomedau widows under ten years of aye. In the Ihddanu 
district, tkcxe is no widower ot Hits < ommuuilv though Hktc are as many as 7 widows 
under this age period In the <nse ot the Hindu vv idovvs, this suue district shows 
the highest ratio of 5,344 to evciv 1,000 wulovvus , in other words, about 5 widows 
for every one widower. Advancing to the next age petiod, 10-15, the ratios ot the 
Maliomedau wives in each district are higher than those of the Hindu wives ; but the 
number of the Maliomedau widows to 1,000 widowers of the same community in 
.some districts assumes enormous proportions _ Thus, in the Eilichpur and IVun 
districts the ratios are 10 to 1 and 11 to 1 respectively ; while in the Amraoti district 
the numbers are on a par with each other. The numbers of the Hindu, widows, on t he 
other hand, arc not so very iluetuating In the Amraoti district they muster strong, 
being 2,977 to every 1,000 widow eis Hut in the Heim district their ratio Ls only 
1,885. Turning to the reproductive period of hie (15 to 40), we Shat that the ratios 
of the Mahomeilan widows and wives maintain their superiority over those of the 
Hindu widows and wives in almost all the districts. Coining now to the last age 
period, 40 and over, the matters stand somewhat differently between the two 
religions. The Maliomedau widows still take the lead in every district, hut the 
superiority of the ratios of Maliomedau wives over those of the Hindu wives is lost. 
Another interesting feature of this age period is the number of unmarried females to 
1,000 unmarried males. Marriage among the Hindus being generally considered 
as a religious duty, and an unmarried female being regarded as a disgrace, the ratio 
of the unmarried old women to 1.000 males of the same class is very small in each 
district. The Maliomedau unmarried female ratio, on the other hand, is nearly 
twice that of the Hindus. The ratio of the unmarried Hindu female, Ms the lowest 
in the age period 15-10. It varies from 92 in the Buklana to 131 in the Wun 
district for every 1,000 bachelors. Many of these spinsters are probably women 
of immoral life, whilst others may have been unsuccessful in the matrimonial 
market through deformity or for other reasons. On the whole, therefore, “ old 
maids” are very few indeed amongst the Hindus. 


Chap VI. 
Para 171. 


171. The extent to which baby marriages, and their necessary conecqueaae, the 

baby widowhood, prevail in the main religions cart be 
jprevatoce of jatoniarmgM a | u< |ied from the returns of the married ami widowed 
***** for the first five years of life. Such 0mm are 

furnished by Subsidiary Table XV, It _ will be mu therefrom ' tl»t . m Jains tm 
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Chap- VI conspicuous for marrying their girls ancl boys v cry early ; as many as 3 per cent. 

Para 172. of tho former and 2 5 per cent of the latter are married before they reach the age 
of 5. Next in rank come the Hindus, with the percentages of 2 7 and 3 1 for girl 
wives and boy husbands lespectivcly The Musalmans marry 1 1 per cent of their 
daughters during the first quinquennial period Animistic female proportions are 
the lowest ; but from the statistics it appears that the percentages of the married 
male childien are more than those of the mained female children In every other 
main religion the re-v ers6 is the case Turning to tlie ratios of the child widows 
for tho feat quinquennium, we notice that among all tho mam religions the per- 
centages are nearly the same, viz , -1 The percentage of the baby widowers among 
all tho principal religions is ml during the same period 

172 The last point which lemains to be considered is the civil condition 

of the castes by age Tor this purpose, in Subsidiary 
caste ll bv Condl1:ion of selected Table XVI some typical castes are selected from each 
““" u J " eC district and the ages aie grouped into 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 

15-20, 20-40, and 40 and over, to denote the various stages of life, such as childhood, 
boyhood, puberty, youth and old age, &c. The statistics are extracted from 
Imperial Table XIV. 

As regards the unmarried, one noticeable feature is that in the first age period 
the percentages of the females aie greater than those of males of the same caste. 
But m the next age period, 5-12, the re\ erse is the case, save as regards the Shekhs 
and Pathans. Old maids are very scarce amongst the Brahmans, Mails, Kunbis, 
Warns, Kolis, Rajputs and Wanjaris. They are almost none amongst the Brahmans 
and Warns m the age period 40 and over, although there is a good number of old 
bachelors among both the castes, especially the former. 

Turning to the percentages of the married, the Pathans seem to be very 
much addicted to male child marriages. But this practice is not countenanced 
by the Wanis, Banjaris and Guilds, Female baby marriages prevail much amongst 
the Wanjaris, Kunbis, Mails, and Makars ; while in the case of the Brahmans this 
is not the case. The Wanjaris, Mails, Kunbis, Dhangars and Tells are con- 
spicuous for marrying their daughters between the ages of 5 ancl 12, while, on the 
other hand, the Korkus and the Musalman tribes seem to discountenance such early 
marriages In the next age period, which is one of puberty, the Wanjaris head the 
list for showing the highest ratios for the married of either sex. Other castes in 
which the proportions of the wives stand comparatively high in this period are the 
Brahmans, Mails and Dhangars. Between the ages of 15 and 20 nearly 10 per cent 
of the Brahman females are wives, but only about 4 per cent among the Kolams. 
In each of the age periods up to the age of 20 the wives are in excess of the hus- 
bands in almost all the castes ; hut in the period from 40 and over quite the reverse 
is the ease During the period from 20 to 40 years of age most of the castes, which 
allow freely the practice of widow marriage, show higher percentages for wives than 
the husbands. Among Brahmans, who prohibit widow marriages, tbe husbands 
preponderate the wives by more than 3 per cent. In the last age period for every 
two wives there are five husbands amongst the Brahmans. 

There are no widowed children under 5 years of age in any caste except the 
Wanjaris. Between the ages of 5 and 12 the Wanjaris are conspicuous for show- 
ing the highest percentages for girl widows. The figures for the Dhangar, Mang 
and Andh castes are also considerably high. As many as '8 in every 100 females are 
widows among the Gonds between the age of 12 to 15. In the next three age 
periods the percentages of the widows in the Hindu castes generally vary directly as 
the social precedence. Thus the higher castes, such as the Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Malis andTelis, reveal higher ratios of widows than those among the Mangs, Mahfes, 
and Dhangars, &e. The Korkus and Kolams show exceptionally small ratios of the 
q widowed of either sex in adult life. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Compannq Civil Condition in Berar ?eifh that of other Provinces and Countries 

m every 10,000 of each sex. 


Ghat). Vi. 
Sab 
Tables. 


Country. 

Malls. 

i 

[> m u r% 


Fnraamed 

Mau led. 

Widowed 

Bn married 

Mamed 

Widowed* 

Berar, 1901 

3,961 

5,399 

640 

2,542 

5,558 

1,900 

Central Furnaces, 1901 , , 

4,072 

4,719 

009 

3,492 

4,757 

1,751 

lf)deiabad, 1901 

4,591 

4,867 

522 

3,122 

4,992 


Bombay , 1901 

•1,792 

i 

I 4,571 

637 

3200 

4,857 

[ 1,847 

Madras, 1901 

■ 

4,087 

388 

3,807 

4,194 

1,009 

Bengal, 1901 • » 

4,772 

4,823 

405 

3,178 

4,65 i 

l,9bS 

Punjab, 1 ( K)1 

5,311 

4,065 

624 

3,763 

4,875 

1,36# 

England and Wales, IBbl 

6,193 

3,463 

844 

5,928 

8,614 

706 

France, 1B81 

5,513 

3,954 

■ 

5,041 

3,934 

1,025 

Italy? 1881 ** 

6,989 

1 

I 

3,610 ' 


5,387 

»n 

; 931 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 


Showing distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex for each main Relig 


Beligioh. 




Unmarried. 

Married. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


All religions 

Hindu 

J&ia 

Musalman 

Christian 

Animistic 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing the proportion of females to 1,000 males in each civil condition by main Religions 


Beligion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing the proportion 0 / Wives to Husbands for main Religions by Districts. 


Chap- VI- 
Sub- 
Tables- 


District, 

NiT&fjicit 

. OF MARRIED FEMALES mt 1,0()Q MARRIED MAI.KJ. 

Ail 

religious, 

Hindu, 

M usahlian. 

Animistic* 

Jain. 

1 


0 

4 

ft 

0 

Amraoti 


0 . 

« . 

083 

987 

| 

922 

j 

1,017 

893 

Akola 


4 * » 


007 

1.001 

043 

f 

901 

mi 

Ellichpur 

ft 0 


** 

1,002 

? v# 

097 


1,074 

1,084 

Buldana 

•• 

•• 

- 

1,025 

1,029 

977 


1,170 

990 

Wuu 


- 

^ 9 

1,008 

1,008 

918 


1,013 

912 

Baaim 

- 

- 

•• 

1,024 

1,0-7 

970 


1,018 

985 

Berar 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,1)04 

l,0f' r i 

~951 

1,049 

958 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Showing the proportion, of Married and Widowed of 10,000 of each sex 

by main Religions. 


Religion, 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females, 

1 

« 

3 

4 

6 

All religions 


» ft 

• » 

8,940 ; 

7,452 

1,060 

2,648 

Hindu « « 

<t * 

** 

» ft 

8,935 

7,484 

1,065 ■ 

a, 516 

Jain. 0 

« * 

* * 

• « ! 

8,763 

7,112 

1,237 


liusalmaru. 

* % 

b * 

“1 

mm 

7,010 

1,013 

sy» 
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# * 1 

« » 

s f m ,, 

7*778 

1,» 

■ ; ,%s» < 



' ' *' i ,■ ‘ _ ' 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 


Chap. VI. 
Sal). 
Tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE, VIII. 

Showing the Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex by selected Castes. 




r 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


Caste. 

- 

Kales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. 

r Mahar 


4,535 

3,251 

5,034 

5,149 

431 

1,600 

Amraoti 

Mfti 

*• 

2,800 

1,545 

6,398 

6,523 

802 

1,982 


^ Tell 

• * 

3,496 

2,075 

5,766 

6,052 

738 

1,873 

i 

Brahman 

o. 

4,266 

2,563 

4,877 

5,239 

857 

2,198 


Dkangar 

* 6 

3,302 

2,060 

5,998 

6,294 

700 

1,646 


Soli 

0 8 

3,730 

2,202 

5,727 

5,705 

543 

2,093 

jsS 

© < 

BLunbi 

•• 

2,967 

1,722 

6,255 

6,355 

778 

1,923 


BatMn 

•• 

6,064 

3,706 

4,406 

4,442 

630 

1,852 


Bhekb 

a o 

5,023 

3,784 

4,470 

4,435 

607 

1,781 


L Wan! 

© e 

3,839 

2,523 

5,373 

5,408 

788 

2,069 


f Korku 

1 

i 

*• 

6,569 

4,614 

4,051 

4,204 

380 

1,182 

^ ^ L Bajpufc 


4,328 

2,396 

4,998 

5,053 

674 

2,551 

i ] 

ns ^ 

’ Goad 

i 

* * 

4,737 

3,603 

4,783 ’ 

i 

4,750 

480 

1,647 

a 

- pq 

, War jar i 


3,306 

1,845 

6,121 , 

6,142 

573 

2,013 

a 

a 

► 

[ Banj&ri 

* » 

5,898 

4,442 

3,569 

3,988 

533 

1,570 

[ Kol4m 

♦ ® 

5,613 

4,694 

4,025 

3,953 

362 

1,353 


F Andh 

1 , ; . » r 

4,915 

3,415 

f ’ 

4,646 

4,692 

439 

1,893 

sfc 

f , ^ 

l^aag ( ' 1 '' 

’ '' A. 1 ‘ ) f ' r 

11 ’ , _ 1 1 '“'lb 

4,166 

: " V ‘ ;2,jB0tt- 


5,541 

; \43U 

1,659 


1' 4 y, >!/'. ' } ff, , i 

* r .. 1 1 1 1 1 

/ 1 ! i , 1 > ,h ~ 

r'f, !l u\f 

S'n " 1 ! 1 ’C , <j 

‘r\ H ! ‘"’j 
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CIVIL CONDITION 



itm&orev ' 4 . ,, 157 250 58 5,951 8,044 8,705 3,892 1,706 j 6,237 216 429 j 3,409 



Married, Unmarried. 


CIVIL COMjiriOS. 
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.SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 

Showing distribution bn Civil Condition of 10,000 of each main Age I'eiiod for each S.v. 


Ch ap. VI. 
Sub. 
Tables- 



Chap, VI. 
Sub- 
Tables. 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 
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Sub- 
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EDUCATION. 


Chap- VII- 
Para- 173- 


CHAPTER VII. 


EDUCATION. 


(TABLES VIII AND IX.) 

173. At the previous censuses the Tables under this subject comprised three 

main beads, viz , : — “ Learning,” “ Literate” and “ Illi- 
Introductory. terate ” The first included those who, at the time ot 

the census, were under instruction of some sort either at home or at school ; the 
second, those who were able to read and write and were no longer under instruc- 
tion ; and the third, those who were unable both to read and write. But as great 
discrepancies were found in several provinces between the census figures returned 
under the heading “ Learning ” and those furnished by the Educational Departmert 
for scholars, the Government of India, as recommended by the Census Conference 
held at Simla in 1891, ordered that persons under instruction should not be shown 
in the schedules of the present Census. The Educational Department reports 
annually the number of boys and girls under instruction both in Government and 
indigenous schools. The information derived from this source is necessarily more 
accurate, although those few who are under private instruction at home cannot be 
included in it. The Tables now furnished, therefore, show only the “ Literate ” 
and “ Illiterate ” population. 

Imperial Table YIII gives the education of the population as a whole and also 
by religion according to certain age periods, which correspond approximately to 
primary, secondary and higher education. It shows literacy in Marathi, which is 
the vernacular of the Province, and in English and other languages, which include 
Gujarati, Marwari, TJrdu, Hindi, Telugu, &c Persons literate in English and also 
in Marathi or other languages are shown as literate in English. Details regarding 
the degree of education scarcely fall within the scope of a general census, and there- 
fore, as on previous occasions, no attempt has been made to show the same. 
Imperial Table IS gives education by selected castes. 


174. Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, only 123,316 or 4'5 per 
... ... - . ...» cent, are literate, as against 93,586* or 3-2 per cent. 

Statistics of education. - n 1891 . anc i the rest or nearly 95-5 per cent., are 

illiterate. Of the literate, 118,958 or 8 5 per cent are males and only 4,358 or ‘3 
per cent, females. Compared with 1891 literate males and females have now 
increased by 23 and -2 per cent, respectively These show that education is 
advancing satisfactorily, specially among the male population, although it was 
hampered in some years during the decade owing to the famines, and it is a matter 
of congratulation to see that the proportion of illiterate males has decreased within 
the decade by 2-3 per cent. The state of education amongst the females is s till 
very backward though the proportion of illiterate females has decreased by 2 per 
thousand. 


* This %ura mola&es le&rnets of more tills n IS years oi age ; see para 18 & 
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175. The follow in a figure** compare the proportions of the illiterates in a clap. YE. 
Comparison of llliteiate males thoubaiul unites and the some nuinher of females of Para- 177- 
andSs. 8 Wlth otherpr<maces Berar with those of other Indian ptuvinees — 





Male*. 

Females. 


"Berar 


... * 915 

997 


Bombay 

, , 


m 

ir-H 

Punjab 

, . 

93 > 

996 

O J 

Madias 

„ 

... * 

990 


Coorg 


872 

9K1 


Cochm * . 


728 

926 

i Tra\ an core 


. 78a 

969 


"Bengal 


892 

99.5 


Cential Provinces 


943 

998 


Nfoith-AVest Provinces and Oudh 


988 

997 


Rajputana 

« . . 

cm 

892 

05 

QO "1 

Central India 

. , 

... 722 

969 


As* am 


924 

996 


Burma 


550 

971 


Hyderabad 

% t 

928 

997 


Baioda 

... 

... 859 

991 


It will be seen that Berar has a smaller proportion of illiterate males than its 
two neighbouring provinces, ? ?s„ the Central Provinces and Hyderabad State, and 
also than that of the North-Western Provinces, Assam and the Punjab. But the 
proportion is vastly below that of Burma, Rajputana, Central India and several 
other provinces and states. In point ol female education this Provim e holds a 
very low place It is above onlv one province, viz., the Central Provinces, but the 
difference between the figures is very slight. The Berar ratio equals that of the 
North-Western Provinces or the Hyderabad State. 


176. Subsidiary Tabic I shows the state of education of the general population 

of both sexes in the four different age periods Out 
, °I ~L teS and of every thousand persons of all ages there are 43 
olliteiates by age periods. literate and 953 illiterate. The figures for males are 

85 and 915, while those for the females are only 3 and 997 respectively. In the 
first age period of 0-10 the proportions of male and female literates are the 
smallest, mo., 33 and 2 respectively. They arc naturally so for two reasons, vis , (r) 
children under five years do not generally attend school and must therefore be 
illiterate, and (u) a large number ol‘ those between 5 and 30 years of ago must be 
under instruction and not able to read and write. These two causes rightly reduce 
the proportion of literates and increase that of illiterates of both the sexes, though 
it is quite possible that of the number returned as literate in this age period, mapv, 
if not almost all, must be under instruction. The proportions of literate males 
and females under 10-15 years of age are 84 and 6 respectively. In the third 
age period (15-20) the proportion for literate females remains stationary, while 
that for the males rises to 129, which is the highest. This is as it should be, if 
education is advancing in, the Province. The proportions in the last age period, 
20 and over, fall to 109 and 3 for literate males and females respectively. The 
former proportion is the second largest, but the latter is smaller than those of the 
second and third age periods, and is chiefly due to the fact that there were very tow 
female schools in Berar about 20 years ago. 


177. Turning to the literates in the provincial vernacular, which is Marathi, 
Proportions in Provincial Ver- we find that among 1,000 males there are 64 who can 
B 4 °hs5 ° thSr lanBUages and read and write that language, while among the same 
jigs 13H-8 to it. number of females the proportion is as low as 2. In 

the four age periods tho proportionate numbers of both the sexes hear that refefkm. 
to each other which we have just noticed in the case of literates in all the langu- 
ages. The third age period 15-20 shows the largest proportions, t.sj, 98 males 
and 4 females per 1,000. Taking the population educated in languages other than 
Marathi and English, their proportions are 15 males and *8 females per thousand. 
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Chap VII* The proportions for literates in English are the lowest, viz., 6 males and -4 females 
Para. 178- among 1,000 persons of each sex. 

178. The last three columns of Subsidiary Table I show that in Berar to 

every thousand literate males there are 37 literate 
Proportion of literate females females. The proportion would, however, rise to 67 
to , i era e ma es. . j-f y 10 computation be made for literates in English. 

This high proportion is due to a comparatively large number of literate females 
among the Christian and Tarsi population who cultivate that language. 


179. The extent of literacy and illiteracy prevailing in both sexes of the 

several religions is shown in Subsidiary Table II. 

Education ty religion. Each sex of the Parsis shows by far the highest degree 
of education ; the Christians come next, showing also a very high percentage. But 
as the total number of the followers of each of these two religions is very small, 
their percentages are not properly typical. The Jains, who held the third place in 
1891. come next for both the sexes. There are 46 out of every 100 Jain males who 


are literate. Their proportion is naturally high, as almost all of them are mer- 
chants and traders, and to them the knowledge of reading and writing is quite 
essential to carry on their trade. Education seems to have made some progress 
among their females during the decade. Yet there is a large difference between 
their ratio and that of their Christian sisters. The Sikh males hold a place below 
the Jain males in point of literacy ; though the percentage of their literate females 
is comparatively higher than that of the Jain educated females. But like the 
Parsis and Christians, the Sikhs are numerically very small to warrant any 
inference. Among the Hindus, who form the bulk of the total population of Berar, 
8 out of every hundred males are able to read and write ; both the sexes among 
them rank sixth and arc below the Mahomedans in point of literacy. It is general- 
ly believed that the Musalmans are far backward in point of education, and that 


their percentage of educated is lower than that of the Hindus, but the statistics 


show that this is erroneous, at least so far as Berar is concerned, as 11 out of every 
hundred Musalman males are literate. As observed in the last Census Report, the 
Animistics are still the most illiterate people in the province. Out of their total 


population of 63,650 males and 66,314 females there are at present only 114 males 
and 14 females who are able to read and write. In 1891 not a single woman was 
returned as educated and the number of literate males was only 60. 


180, The next two Subsidiary Tables show the state of education among the 

Hindu and Musalman population of both sexes in the 
muSmaiis\y™ge re?wds US and f° ur a S' e periods. It affords some measure of the rate 

of progress in the two communities, which are numeri- 
cally very strong in the province. The proportions of illiterates go on diminishing 
for both the religions in each successive age period, except the last (20 and over). 
Out of 1,000 Hindu males and 1,000 females only 83 and 2 respectively are 
literates; the proportions among the Musalmans are, however, 114 and 8 respec- 
tively. _ The Musalmans of both the sexes maintain their superiority over those of 
the Hindus in each of the four age periods. The third age period (15-20) has 
the largest proportions of literates of both sexes amongst the two communities, 
vis , 126 males and 5 females among Hindus and 171 and 16 among Musalmans 
respectively. As regards the knowledge of the provincial vernacular, the Hindu 
males and females are naturally superior in numerical strength to the Musalmans 
of both sexes, inasmuch as Marathi is generally their mother-tongue. Their 
proportions are 68 males and 2 females per 1,000, whilst those for the literate 
Musalman males and females in that language come to 38 and -7 respectively. On 
the^ other hand, the latter excel the Hindus in the knowledge of ‘ Other Languages,’ 
as in them their own vernacular, Urdu, is included. Under this heading their 
proportions are 70 males and 7 females per 1,000, while those for the Hindus the 
proportions come- to 10 and - 2 respectively Coming to the knowledge of English, 

: we; ' find that the Musalmans are again proportionately superior to the, Hindus of 
sexes, oLhvery 1,00$ HiMfh Mates and females only & and '09 

iahgtift’ge>,v while amongst ' the Musalma^ilite'.prbpartiojis 
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181. The slate of education in the different local divisions of the province will 

now he considered. Subsidiary Table Y shows the 
districts 0 * education “ di£fere31t number of literates and illiterates in one thousand 

™‘ Jt _ persons of both sexes by districts. The extent of 

education varies necessarily in the six districts of Berar. Bo far as males are 
concerned, the highest proportion of literates is found in the Elliehpur dhtriet, 
where among 1,000 males 105 are able to read and write, and the rest, 895, are 
illiterate. Amraoti comes second, which has the ratio of 102 literate men ; Akola, 
Buldana and Basim follow in order, the proportion of literate males ranging from 
99 to 60 per 1,000. Wun appears to be the most illiterate district. Here only 50 
literate males are found among every thousand. Turning to female education, 
Amraoti district stands fil’d, and is closely followed by Akola. The proportion of 
literate females in each of these districts is, however, below 5 per thousand. 
Elliehpur district comes third with a proportion of about 3 literate females per 
1,000. In the remaining thi’ee districts, Buldana, Basim and Wun, where female 
education is exceedingly backward, the proportion is below two per thousand. 


182. Subsidiai*y Table YI shows the education by selected castes, &e., i.e., it 

gives their percentages of literacy in English, Marathi 
«-v. 3 Ha C nr i rn^M 7 Belected castes ’ and other languages and also those of illiteracy. The 

” Brahmans show the smallest percentage of illiteracy 

among both the sexes, though it is as high as 40’52 among the males and. 95'27 
among the females. Their percentages in the English and the -vernacular language 
arc the highest, being 10 54 and 41 - 33 for males and - 15 and 4-43 for females 
respectively. Next to them are the IVauri, the percentages of illiteracy among 
their males and females being 4090 and 99‘19 respectively ; that of their males for 
literates in ‘ Other Languages’ is 24'58 which is the highest, and is due to their 
vernacular, such as Marwari and Hindi, being included under that head. The 
Pathans stand third, and are followed by the Sheklis and the Rajputs, hut the 
percentage for the illiterate males of the Pathans exceed that of the Wan is by 
more than 42. The Kunbis, the agricultural class of this province, stand sixth, 
showing a percentage of 93-00 illiterate males and of 99 ‘80 illiterate females. The 
Kolams are the most illiterate people of Berar ; both the sexes showing cent, per 
cent of illiteracy ! The Banjaris, Andhs and Mangs show a better percentage among 
the illiterate males, although in each of these three castes it exceeds 99, while their 
female education is unfortunately on the same level as that of the Kolams. 


183. Though the state of education in Berar, as shown in paragraph 1 75, is low 
Progress of education since when compared with several other provinces in India, 

1891 . yet Subsidiary Table VII shows that a good progress 

has been made during the decade. Before discussing the figures it would be 
interesting to note the variation in the number of schools and scholars during the 
decade as given in the Educational Reports. In the year 1890-91 there were 1,284 
Government and private schools with 50,342 scholars, while in 1900-01, owing to 
famine, the number of schools, both Government and private, fell to 1,036 and that 
of scholars to 46,675. According to the Census Commissioner’s orders persons of 
more than 15 years of age who were shown as learning in 1891 have, for the sake 
of comparison in this Table, been assumed that they were able to read and write. 
Figures for 1881 have not been given in the Table as the age figures for the census 
of that year are not available. 

In 1891 there were in Berar only 62 literate males in every 1,000 males, while 
now there are 85, showing an increase of 23 per 1,000. As regards literate females 
in 1891, there was only 1 in every 1,000, while now there are 3, being a net 
increase of 2 per 1,000 during the decade, 

184. The three northern districts stand high on the list ; their proportions of 

, . , educated males and females are higher than those of 

in d s net . the provincial ones. The Elliehpur dartriefc comes 

feat for containing the largest proportion of literate mala?. * It also shows an 
increase of 34 literates per 1,000, which is the largest in 'the province. Amraoti, 
Buldana and Akola follow in order f sho wing an inortjase of 31, '21 and 21 literate 
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Chap. VII- males per 1,000 respectively. Akola has, however, a larger proportion of literate 
Para- 185- males than Buldana, viz., 99 'against 80 per 1,000. In Basim and Wun the pro- 
portions are 60 and 57 respectively, while the increase in the latter amounts to 19 
» and that in the former to 15 per 1,000. Turning to literate females, some progress 

appears to have been m%de in the Amraoti and Akola districts, in each of which 
there are now 5 literate females among 1,000 as against 2 in 1891. In the Ellichpur 
district there are 3 literates among 1,000 females, showing an increase of 2 per 
1,000 over the figure for- 1891. The proportion in each of the remaining three 
districts, Buldana^ Basim and Wun, is 2 per 1,000 as against 1 in 1891. 

185. Coming to the taluqs, I will discuss the male figures first. Each and 

every taluq shows progress. As in 1891, Amraoti 
In Taluqs. maintains the first place for showing the largest 

proportion of literate males, vis., 141 per 1,000 as against 98 in 1891. It exhibits 
the largest increase. In Ellichpur, Akot, Kliamgaon and Akola the proportion of 
literates per 1,000 ranges from 130 to 103. In the other taluqs it is below 100. 
Education in the Melghat is at its lowest, the proportion of literate males there 
being 28 per thousand males as against 19 in 1891. Besides Amraoti, the follow- 
ing seven taluqs appear to have made good progress during the decade, as the 
increase in their literate males over those of 1891 ranges from 25 to 38 per 
1,000 : — Akot, Ellichpur, Daryapur, Morsi, Yeotmal, Ohikhli and Chanciur. 
Balapnr and Mangrul are the only two taluqs where the progress of education has 
been small, as the increase among the literates is only 6 per thousand in each of 
them. The female figures can be renewed briefly. Here, again, the Amraoti taluq 
takes the lead, though its proportion of literate females is only 11 per thousand as 
against 5 in 1891. It also shows that it has made the greatest progress in the 
province during the decade. This is due to a comparatively large number of 
Christians, Parsis and Jains and also to a number of educated Hindus, wliq fire 
attracted here by trade and Government service. In Kliamgaon, Akola, Ellichpur, 
Akot, Yeotmal and Melghat the proportion ranges from 8 to 3 per 1,000 and where 
the increase of literate females over those of 1891 ranges from 6 to 2 per 1,000. 
The progress in the Melghat taluq is due to the Government and Mission Schools 
there. 


Progress of English education, 
fey districts. 


186. In Berar there are 7,863 males and only 527 females who know English 

with or without the provincial vernacular or any 
‘ Other Languages.’ In 1891 their numbers were 2,493 
and 225 respectively. Thus during the decade the 
number of persons knowing this language has increased nearly three times. The 
figures are small at their best, but they show distinct progress. (Subsidiary Table 
YIII shows the progress of English education in each of the six districts of Berar 
since 1891. At the census of iS81 literacy in English was not returned in the 
schedules, hence a comparison cannot be made with the state of English education 
in that year, In 1891 the proportion of literate in English among one thousand 
males in Berar was 1-67, while now it has risen to 5-64 ; in other words, in 1891 
there was one English knowing man in every 598 males, while now one man in 177 
knows English. Among the districts, Amraoti stands first for showing the largest 
proportionate number ; in 1891 there was one literate male in English in 402 maies 
in the district, while now there is one in 121. Akola and Ellichpur come next, 
where the proportions are 1 in 132 and 1 in 161 respectively. In 1891 they were 
1 in 444 ana 1 in 494 respectively. In the remaining three districts the proportion 
is low and does not exceed 4 3 per thousand in any. It is the lowest in the Wun 
district, where there is one English IpiQwing man in 383 males as against 1 in 1,168 
in 1891. The high proportions of literates in English in the first three districts 
named above are due to a Comparatively large member of European, Eurasian and 
Other English knowing population in them. Turning to the females who are 
.literate in English, we find that their proportion has risen from T6 in‘189L to -39 
1901.,, '(*62 por'^Ow^ is .observed in the Amr^ofi, efistrict, 

Wa£,;Ojie English knowing female in 2,791 females, while now 
"Ihe low proportion of English educated females is 
'- a — ~' J -,conflned ; to tho : nutt^si 0 aj|fe , small Euijp-' 
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Stfb. 

TaWes. Showing percentage of education by sex for each religion. 



Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Eeligion. 

Males, 

Females, 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hindu 

8*31 

*23 

91*69 

99*77 


% 



Sikh 

21*22 

1*99 

78-77 

98*09 

Jain 

46T8 

•89 

63-82 

99 11 

Pars! , 0 

81*82 

65*08 

! 

18*18 

34*92 

i 

Musalraan » « 

11*39 

*80 
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88*61 

99*20 

Chrteiaa , , . . ... 

60*02 

51*80 

39*98 

48*20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Showing progress of education since 1801 hy Districts and Talngs. 



Number of litruatls in 
1*000 MALES j 

N( MB LB. UF ur ERASES in I 
1,000 ELM ALLS, ) 

Variation (4* oh --) 1801 
TU 1001. 

District and Talctq. 

i 

t 

1901 , | 

i 

1801 | 

i 

1001. 

i 

i 

1MU. | 

i 

Males, 

Fcuualru 

1 

2 

3 j 

i 

5 

6 

7 

Amraotl , , 

141 

08 

il 

r> 

+ *- 

+8 

Ckandur » » 

85 

60 

2 

i 

4“ 25 

+ 1 

Moral 

88 

58 

2 

i 

-4410 

+i 

Murtizapur 

88 

65 

2 

i 

*4“ 25 

+1 

Amraoti District 

102 

71 

! * 

2 

+ 31 

+3 

Akola , » . . 

100 

84 

7 

3 

+ 19 

+4 

Akot , , . , 

118 

80 

4 

2 


+2 

Baiapur 

73 

07 

2 

l 

+0 

+ 1 

J algaoa 

80 j 

W 

2 

1 

+ 14 

+1 

Khamgaon 

104 

81 

8 

2 

4*20 

+0 

Akola District 

90 

78 

5 

2 

+ 21 

1 +3 

miichpur 

130 

m 

4 j 

2 

+37 

f +2 

Daryapur 

SMS 

(U 

a 

I 

+32 

+i 

Mel ghat 

i>8 

m 

n 

** 

+0 

+3 

Elhohpur District 

105 

71 

5 

1 j 

+:;t 

+2 

Chikhli 

81 

m 

2 

l 

+20 

+ 1 

Malkapur * ■ , . 

87 

72 

2 

1 

+ 15 

i +i 

Mehkar » * , , 

08 

46 

1 

1 

+22 

- 

Buldana District 

m 

58 

2 

1 

+22 

+ | 

Yeotmal . * » . 

75 

j 

48 

4 

1 : 

+27 

+0 

Darwha 

57 

41 

i * 

t 

+16 

•* 

Keiapur 

44 

28 

1 

•• 

+ 10 

+ 1 

Wun 

44 

28 

1 

1 

+ 16 

** 

Wun District * . »* 

57 

3H 

2 

1 

+10 

+,l 

Baaim 

67 

49 

o 

i 

+18 

+ 1 

M&ngrul 

m 

40 

2 

1 

+0 

; t " +1 

Pusad. 

m 

1 42 

1 

•• 

+20 , 

' ' ' +*1 

Basim District 

1 m 

j , 4B 

; " JMl 2 


,+k 

+• i 

Betar ■*« '„ ** 
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os 

»■ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing progress o) English Education since 1891 hy Districts. 



Number or English 

1 LITERATES IN 1000 

r MALES. 

Number of English 
LITERATES IN 1000 
FEMALES. 

Variation 

(+ 0R ~) 
1891—1901 

District 

1901 

1891 

1901, 

1891 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amraoti 

MZ 

CO 

2 49 

98 

•36 

+5*76 

+ 62 

Akola 

7 53 

2 25 

48 

•14 

+5 33 

+ 34 

Elhobpur 

610 

2 02 

30 

22 

+ 117 

+ 08 

Buldaiu 

433 

10 

08 

03 

+3 33 

+ 05 

Wim 

2 61 

86 

1 

06 

• 

' 

08 

+ 1 75 

— 02 

Basmi ,, , # 

2 76 

89 

: 

. 

09 

04 

+187 

+ 05 

Badway passengers 

- 

36 81 


48 0 

-36 81 

—48 0 

ili 

4 

; _ , 5’64 -; 

IfeiA r .\ 

^ » J r 1*07 

*> \ ( 

‘89 

r . , x i \ 

i*i6* ’ 

f. 

1 +3‘97 

f 

+•23 
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(TABLC X.) 


187. The operations of the FjI n«rui~.ti<* Survey ol India. -o far as thev relate 

T . . .. , . „ to Berar, have not been e.nnpleted ,h wt, although 

Dr. Grierson in the form of a first rough list of I, menage-, .spoken in tiie Pmviiue. 
Imperial Table X gives the number of persons of both sexes returned as speaking eaeh 
of the several languages, which are shown in four groups: (ly Voniaudarof the 
Province, (2) Vernaculars of India, (8) Vernaculars ot Asiatic count lie-, beyond India, 
and (4) European languages. In Subsidiary Table I all the languages am! dialects 
onumerated are classified and shown with the number of permit,, returned against 
each, together with the proportion in 10,000 persons. The ilassiiiration is made in 
accordance with the one given by Dr. Grierson in his u Indexes of Languages.*' 

188. 


From the Subsidiaiy Table, it will be seen that in all gw hur_um.es 
mid m dialects have Seen ictunied tn Beiar , and that 
dumber and proportion return- 0l ,t ,,f j{ s total population, the largest number, nr., 
ing each family ^ o<;04,597, or hit! per 1,000 speak Aiyan language, 

of Indo-European family; while the rest speak languages ot the following tamilies, 
thus: — Drav idian used by 120,154 persons or 11 jar 1,000 m then* lumn ' ; 
Mun da or Kolarian by 28, ,'302 persons or 10 per 3.000, and Tibeto-I’ut man in 1 
person only. English, Frem-li, German, Ac., languages which arc foreign to India, 
are the mother tongues of only 778 persons in the whole of Benue 

languages which are chiefly privalcnt in Berar are: — 
Marathi, Gujarati. Kaja-tbaid (Mai wan), Wedirn 
Hindi. Eastern Hindi, llhil dialeitsand Gipsy dialects. 


180. The Aryan 

Aryan languages of Berar 


100. Mariithi, which i- now the general language or vernacular ol tin- province, 
, . is sjiokmi In 2,104,020 p(‘i*sons, or iM'ailv SO percent, ot 

Marathi, 2,194,620 the entire population. It has 10 v ariefie , or dialects 

as shown in Subsidiary Table I All Kunbis, Malis and Baris, who form the bulk 
of the agricultural population, speak this language with nunh provincial aceent and 
idiom, it is also the mother tongue of Brahmans, Kd't», Parbhiis, Dhaug.u*s, 
Mahars, Maiigs and of about fifty other castes. It is spoken throughout the province, 
except in the Melghat tali up where if finds a rival in Korku. V lam Berar was in 
the possession of the Beshvv as and Bhonshis, Marathi was the language ot the court. 
During the regime of the Nizams, Urdu usurped its place, hut since 1852. i.f . 
when the province wan assigned to the British Government, Marathi has regained 
its rank. 

191. Gujarati language is returned as the parent tongue of 19,899 persons, 

• , m It has four dialects as shown in Subsidiary Table f, 

Gujarati, 19,899- and is spoken by traders and immigrants from the 

Bombay Presidency. Although it is the borrowed vernacular of tin* 1 ’at sis, yet 
they have contributed most to elevate it. The leading Gujarati newspapers and 
journals in the Bombay Presidency arc conducted by them. 

192. The M&rw&ri dialect of RajastMm is the language spoken by the settler 8 

, ., from Marwar, who carry on mouey-lcndihg business 

Marwari, 4h52l addition to trade. This tongue is jfegvulout more 

or less throughout the province, but specially at the centre# of wttba trade, such 
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Chap. VIII. as Amraoti, Akola, Khamgaon, &c. The number of persons who have returned 
Vara. 193. this dialect is 41,521, as against 36,608 in 1891. The increase is due to the 
development of trade. It is the only dialect in the province, the speakers of 
which have increased appreciably within the decade. 

193. There are 273,003 persons who speak the eight different dialects of 

, „„„„ Western Hindi, prominent among which are (1) Urdu, 

Webern Hindi, 27 , ■ (2) Musalmani, (3) Hindi and (4) JHindostani. The 

first two are returned by 208,089 persons, and are exclusively spoken by the Musal- 
mans of the province, who, however, number 212,040. The remaining Musalmans 
must have returned Hindustani as their mother tongue. The latter dialect is 
returned by 19,777 persons, and is spoken by Musalmans as well as several Hindu 
castes, who hail from Forth and Central India. Hindi is returned by 43,421 
persons, the bulk of whom are the Hindu immigrants from the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and also from some parts of the Central Provinces. 

194. Three dialects of Eastern Hindi language are shown in Subsidiary Table I 

_ , _. .. . as spoken in Berar in all by 4,250 persons, the princi- 

Bas em mi,, ■ p a ] dialect being Pardesi, which is the mother tongue 

of 4,237 immigrants from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

195. 


Three Bhil dialects are returned as the parent tongue of 990 persons, 

mil aiawt, mo as a g ai ^t 461 in 1891, but the Animistic Bhils, accord- 

bm dialects, »yo. . ing to the Caste Table, number 3,275. There are, 

however, 1,770 Hindu Bhils and 659 Musalman Bhils ; it is, therefore, possible that 
some of these may have now returned the Bhil dialects as their parent tongue. 

1 96. Sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine persons are returned 

Gipsy dialects, 68,879. as s P ea ? in 8 the 13 Gipsy dialects or language of the 
wandering tribes. Of these, Banjan or Labhani shows 
the largest number, viz., 56,254 ; Kaikari has been returned by 10,732 persons * 
Pardhi by 695 ; Ladi by 447 ; Takunkari by 328 and Ghisadi by 110. Each of the 
remaining 8 dialects is returned by not more than 100 persons. Most of the Gipsy 
dialects would appear to have been named after the names of the tribes who speak 
them. They are found in large numbers in almost all the taluqs of the Wun and 
Basina districts. 


Among the group of languages of Dravidian family only three are spoken 
in fairly large numbers in Berar; they are Gondi, 
Telugu and Canarese. 


197. 


Dravidian languages. 


198. 


Gondi and its dialects, 83,217. 


The number of persons who have returned Gondi as their parent tongue 
is 77,715. There are three dialects of this language 
. which are returned thus Kolami 5,469, Naiki 32 

and Parji 1. According to Caste Table, the Animistic Gonds number only 68 503. 
The extra number of persons (viz., 9,212) therefore who have returned Gondi as 
theirparent tongue are probably Kolams, as out of 15,500 .Animistic Kolams, only 
5,469 have returned Kolami as their home language. Gondi language is found in 
large numbers in the Wun district and also in the Chandnr, Morsi and Melnhat 
taluqs, which are on the borders of the Central Provinces, in which the country of 
the Gonds is said to lie. J 

199, Telugu, with Komti as its dialect, is returned from all parts of the 
Telugu, 35,431, province as the mother tongue of 35,431 persons. It 

v , % however, returned by considerable numbers in the 

Kelapur, Wun and Barwha taluqs. It is the home language of Komtis and other 
lelugn castes, who are immigrants from some parts of the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad State. u 


200 . 


a in Berar by only 1,036 persons, who areimmigrants 
the Carnatic districts of the Bombay presidency. 
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201. Of the Mum la or Kularmn languages tliorti is only otio which is of Chap. VIII. 

Munda or Kolarian languages, sufficient importance in Beiur. It i-> Korku, which is Para. 204. 

Korku and its dialect NiJuli, «p«kcn bv the tribe of this mime and aU> b\ v„ni(' of 
28343 another tribe known as XihuK It h aimed confined 

to two taluqs of the EUich]mr district, as out of 23,313 per-cun reluming this 
language, 24,413 arc found in the Mclgh.it and 2,4.31 in the Elliehpur taluqs. 

The former taluq is the nathc place of the Korku tribe. Nihali is said to be a 
dialect of Korku; only 1)1 persons from the Meliduil, Elliehpur and .fahraon tahnH 
have returned it, and* are included in the number given for the Korku language. 

In the lu-t Census Report Nihali was quoted as an instance of a tribal tongue which 
was disappearing, as in 1881 it was returned by 774 persons, while in 1391 the 
number was reduced to 301. At the present Census the number of persons speak- 
ing it has gone down as low as 01. In the Census Report of the Central Provinces 
for 1801 (p. 142) it is, however, mentioned that “ the Nahals lane no separate 
language, but talk that of the Koi’kus.” Mr. Kitts in the Berar Census Report of 
1881 (p. 166), says u the Nihals and Korkus understand each other, but Niliali 
contains some words not known in Kur ” (Korku). In bis note on the languages of 
Berar Dr. Grierwm writes thus : — 


“ The only other thing which I have to say is that Nihali, which is said to have died out 
“ in Berar, is said to be a dialect of Korku. This may or may not be the fact, hut the only 
“ specimen of it which 1 have succeeded in getting in the whole of India comes from Nunar, 
“ and is a mixture of Marathi and some Dravidian language.” 

Until, therefore, the Nihali tongue has been fully enquired into by experts, it 
cannot be said with certainty as to whether it. is dying out, tor after all it may not 
be found to he a dialect at all. Out of 1,911 Nihals in the province, only 91 have 
returned this dialect, and as the number of persons .vpeaking Korku exceeds that of 
the Korku tribe by 288, it is probable that Ibis excess number represents some of 
the Nihals, who may have returned Korku as their language. 


202. Of the European languages, English is returned by 653, and is spoken by 
_ , most of the Europeans and Eurasians. Portuguese is 

European angaages returned by as many as 96 persons, but really speaking 

it is the Goanese or Gomautuki dialect (a corrupt Konkani dialect of Marathi lang- 
uage), as the persons returning it are almost Goanese. French is returned by 23 
persons, while Greek and German are spoken in the province by only 4 and 2 
persons respectively. 


Other language 5 givon in the Table being either unimportant or numerically 
small, hardly call for remark. 


203. Out of every 10,000 persons in Berar there are 7,969 who speak Marathi, 
_ . 822 Urdu and Hindustani, 302 Gondi, 201 Banidri, 

Proportions m the Province. m nindi) 150 Marwuri, 128 Tel mm, 103 Korku and 


72 Gujar&ti languages. The number of persons speaking all tin 1 other languages 
does not exceed 93 per 30,000. 


204. Subsidiary Table II shows llie distribution by language of every 10,000 

inhabitants of each district and the distribution of 


Distribution of the main langu- 
ages by districts, See. 


residence of every 10,000 persons speaking each of the 
main languages. The Buldnna district, which is on 


the western side of the province and adjoins the Khandesh, is the most Marathi 
speaking district, as in every 10,000 persons there are 8,629 who .speak that lang- 
uage. Basim,- Akola, Amxaoti awl Elliehpur come next with proportions ranging 
from 8,391 to 7,016 per 10,000. Wun stands last with a proportion of 6,894. It, 
however, shows by far the liighesl proportions of persons speaking the Tolugu, 
Gondi and Gipsy dialects in the province. The proportions for Gujarati and. 
Marwari speaking persons are the highest in the Akola district » while in Wun 
they are the lowest. Elliehpur stands first for showing the largest ratios for 
Western and Eastern Hindi languages, while the smallest proportions are seen in 
Wun for the former and in Basim* for the latter language^. . 'JffiBhjsur has by far 
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Chap-VTII. 'the largest proportion of persons speaking tlie Korku language, as it contains the 
Para. 205- Melghat taluq, which is the home of the Korlcus. The proportion for English 
speaking people is very low in all the districts. In Amraoti it is 6 in every 10,000 ; 
in Ellichpur and Akola it is 2 and 3 respectively per 10,000, but in other districts 
it does not exceed even 1 per 10,000. 


Turning to the distribution by residence of ten thousand persons speaking 
each of the main languages, we find that the highest proportion of those whose 
vernacular is either Marathi, Western or Eastern Hindi is found in the Amraoti 
district ; that of Gujarati, Rajasthani or Marwari speaking population is found in 
the Akola district ; that of Korku in Ellichpur ; and that of Gondi, Gipsy and 
Telugu speaking population in the Wun district. 

205. Subsidiary Table III, which is prepared from Provincial Table X, shows 

Local characteristics. the ^ principal languages and dialects returned in 

. every taluq and the number of representatives per 

1,000 of population^ Marathi is spoken most in the Basim taluq, where it is the 
mother tongue of 877 persons in every thousand ; Jalgaon shows 876, Mehkar 874 
and Chandur 866. Chikhli, which stood first in 1891, now comes fifth with a ratio 
of 863. This language is very uncommon in Melghat, as only 91 in every 1 000 
know it, while the Korku language is spoken there by 666 persons out of every 
thousand. The latter is peculiar to this taluq only. The proportion of Urdu 
speakers is very high in the Ellichpur, Amraoti, Balapur and Akot taluqs, ranging 
from 129 to 101 per 1,000. Hindi is much spoken in Melghat and Amraoti 
Marwari is prevalent more m Khamgaon, Amraoti, Basim and Jalgaon than in the 
other taluqs. Gondi is strongest in Kolapur. Yeotmal and Wun also show hio-h 
proportions for it. Telugu is most common in Kelapur and Wun. BaniarAs 
well represented in the Darwha, Mangrul and Pusad taluqs. 

206. The last point to be noticed^ is the number of books published in each 

, , , , language in Berar during the decade SnbsirhVr-v 

each language during the decade. ‘■t&Dieiv tiie data. It has been suggested that 

a statement of this kind may throw light upon the 
movement in favour of a revival of vernacular literature. From the Subsidiary 
Table the tendency would appear to be in favour of Marathi, the vernacular of 
the province, for out of 168 books that have been published in the last ten years 
164 are in this language, though 124 of them are monthly magazines Of the 
remaining 4 books, 2 are in English, 1 in Urdu and 1 in Hindi. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. Chap-VIH- 

Sul). 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules, with the Tables. 
number of persons returned against each . 


Language, 



Total. 

Males. 

* 

Ft inah* \ 

Propnrtinn. 
per 140*10 
of population. 

Indian Languages. 







A. — INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY— 

Artak Hub-Family — 

Iranian Branch— 

-Eastern Group— 







1, Kaloehi 

. * 



2 

« » 

•007 

2. Pashto 

»* 

•• 

(102 


70 

» 

Total Eastern Group and Iranian Branch 

- 

604 

528 

70 

2-007 

Indian Branch — 

South-Western Group — 

1. Marathi Dialects— 







1. Ahirani 

. . 


b7 

80 

48 


2, Dakhani 

« . 


2 

2 

a » 


8, Ghati , a 

. . 

0 ft 

2 

i 

1 


4, Goanese or Gomantaki 

» * 

52 

80 

14 


5. Gowari , * 


ft ft 

82 

45 

S8 


6, Halaln . * 


ft * 

: 115 

81 

u 


7, Jfhfidpi ,, 


* ft 

18 

0 

0 


8\ Xvay&ti 


* ft 

28 

25 

3 


9. Koli 



0 

o 

<u 

u 


10, Konkans 


ft ♦ 

a 

2 

*« 


U. Koshti .. 



124 

64 

70 


12. Kosri 



5 

2 

8 


If*. Munkart 



214 ; 

128 

110 


1 L Marathi 


ft ft 

2,102,827 

1,009,608 

1,008,220 


1 5. Panchali 


* * 

58 

26 

82 


10. Wanjiin 


ft ft 

iW 

408 

608 


Total Marathi dialects and South-Western Group 


2,1044520 

1,100,517 

l,OS> 1,103 

7,000 

Western Group- 

On] ar&fci Dialects— 







1* Guj&r&ti * * 


*« 

10,422 

10,947 j 

; 

8,475 


% Kachchi or Jaraji 

• • 

ft « 

420 

848 1 

72 


8. Hdthiydwadi . * 

ft ft 

ft ft 

4 

a ; 

1 


4« Pars! * * 

* » 

* » 

§3 

21 

8ft 


Total Gujarati 

ft # 

15S5T 

iyi» 

i'; 1 ' 's^'j 

: r*r 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules with the 
number of persons returned against each — (contd.) 


Language 


Total. 

Males 

Females 

Proportion 
per 10,000 
of population. 

Panjabi-— 







1. Dagri 

• • 


44 

20 

24 


2. GunimukM 

a o « o 


3 

2 

1 


3. Multam 



61 

27 

34 


4, Panjabi 

.. 


415 

253 

162 


5. Pishoii 



1 

1 



Eajasthani — 

Total Panjabi 


525 

304 

221 

2 







1, Bhoyari 



1 

1 

• * 


2, Gujari 

•• 


1 

1 

• . 


3, Jaipuri 

0. 


80 

38 

42 


4, Malwi 



54 

34 

20 


5. Marwari 



41,621 

25,011 

16,510 


6, Bajputani 

• • 


119 

69 

50 


Western Hindi — 

Total Bajasthani 


41,776 

25,154 

16,622 

152 

1. Braj Bhasha 

•• 


282 

158 

124 


2. Bundelkhandx 

• • 


890 

458 

432 


3, Hindi 



43,421 

25,380 

18,041 


4. Hmdostani 

• * 8 8 

0. 

19,777 

12,299 

7,478 


5. Jatu 

.. 

« B 

3 

2 

1 


6. Musalm&ni 

9 9 , < 

9 9 

1,510 

850 

660 


7 N agri 

•• 

9 ft 

541 

342 

199 


8. Urdu 

*• 


206,579 

104,919 

101,660 



Total Western Hindi 


273,003 

144,408 

128,595 

991 


Total Western Group 


335,203 

181,185 

154,018 

1,217 

Northern Group — 
Central Pahari — 







1. Chaubhiansx 

• * 

. . 

i 

i | 

1 

. . 


2, Garhwali 

• • * « 

•* 

16 

4 ! 

12 


Total Central Pahari and Northern Group 

■* 

17 

5 

12 

•06 

Central Group- 
Eastern Hindi — 







1. Ohhattisgarhi . * , , 

. . 

5 

2 

3 


2, Mar&ri 

* * 

, . . 

8 

2 

6 


3. Pardesi 

« « » ♦ 

* IT 

4,287 

2,399 

1,838 


t s V ^ Ea&ten Hindi and Central Group 


4,250 

2,403 

[ 1,847 

15 
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SUBSIDIARY TAB LB I 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the r>t hcdtrfes, 
number of persons returned against ea<h — (Vtiijtd.) 


Chap 7111 
Sub 
Tables 

a ilk ike 


L 

uigmge 


r f otal 

i 

Mi D 

ft ta lies 

Pi up nttaii 

I’M t P* M HI < » 


. . _ , _ 





pnpsht ? 

Eastern Group™ 







Bengali 


«• 

r> 

11 

p > 

0i 

Bilidii 


« 

n 

1 1 


O# 


Tot'd Eaitern Gump 


n 

27 

7 

I 

Bhil Dialecti - 

J. Hull 



971 

ib 

523 


2 Kotah 

. * 

- 

13 

5 

b 


3, Pavn 

.* 

* 

6 

4 

2 



Total Bin! Dialects 

• • 

990 

157 

53 1 

4 

Gipsy Dialects— 

1. Ban] an oi Labliani 


5t),2"il 

2'Mjs 

26, bib 


% Baveln 



1 

1 

*. 


3* Gliisadi 


*• 

110 

51 

Oh 


4 Copal 


• 

r* 

26 

19 


5 Kaikadi 


*• 

10,732 


5 150 


(E Kaujari 



32 

9 

23 


7, Lath 



417 

216 

231 


8, Moglna 


* 

ar> 

22 

13 


9 Nunyas 


* * 

ss 

50 

38 


10. Pardbi or Phansi P&rdln 


b*r> 

315 

350 


IB Bathauri 



ii 

9 

5 


12. Takankau 

. * 

• 

328 

167 

101 


Id, Tirguli 


•• 

9b 

10 

52 



Total Gipy Diakcts 

. * 

t>8 ? h70 

jn,<)65 

33,214 



Total Indian Brancli 

M 

2,603,093 

1,320,259 

1,283,734 

~9 455 

Total Indo-European Family and Aryan Sub-Family 

2 604,597 


~ 283,810 

9,457 

B— DRAVIDIAN FAMILY- 

Oan&rese 


1,036 

570 

467 

4 

Gondi Dialects— 







1, Gondi 

. . 

* # 

77,73,5 

38,000 

09,709 


% Eolami 

. . 

** 

5/169 

2,027 

2,842 


3. HMkI 



32 

10 

M 


4. P4r]i 

♦ * * * 


l 

t 

** 



Total Gojidi Dialects 

•* 

83,217 


’" U 4S»W ’ 

502 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules with the 
number of persons returned against each — (concld.) 


Language. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females, 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Malabari or Malayalum , t 

11 

4 

7 

•04 

Tamil 

459 

247 

212 

2 

Telugu — 





1. Komtau (Komti) .. , , 

20 

12 

8 


2. Telugu, 

35,411 

17,659 

17,752 


Total Telugu Dialects . , 

35,431 

17,671 

17,76,0 

129 

Total Bravidiam Family 

120,154: 

59,151 

61,003 

437 

C. — MUNDA OR KOLAfilAN* FAMILY— 





Kol 

19 

5 

/ 14 1 

•06 

Korku Dialects— 



/ 


1. Korku , , , , 

28,252 j 

13,815 

/ 

/ 14,437 


2. Kibal* 

91 

41 

i ® i 


Total Korku Dialects . . 

28,343 

13,856 

! 14,487 

103 

Total Munda or Kolarian Family ... 

28,362 

— 

13,861 

a4,501 

103 

D.— TIBETO-BUBMAN FAMILY— 





Burma Group — 





Burmese 

1 

1 

. . 


Total Indian Languages ... 

2,758,114 

1,393,800 

1,359,314 

9,997 

Languages foreign to Lidia — 





INBO-EUKGPEAF FAMILY — 





English 

653 

349 

304 

2 

French. 

23 

2 

21 

08 

German a , 

9 




» % 


1 

t 

1 

*007 

Greek , , 





* * * * , . 

4 

2 

2 

•01 

Portuguese # , 

96 ' 

75 

21 

•3 

Total Indo-European Family 

778 

429 

349 

2 

Semitic Family— 





Arabic , f 

118 

70 

48 

•4 

Ural Altai Family— 





Turkish 





* * * • 

6 

1 

5 

•02 

Total Languages foreign to India . , 

902 

500 

402 

3 

, GRAND total ... 

2,754,016 

1,394,300 

1,359,716 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Shotting distribution of principal languages— (concluded). 

5 Distribution by residence of 10,000 speaking each language. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 10. 


Chap. Vin 


Showing for principal languages and dialects the number of rfprcseataticcs per 1,0<>0 

of population in each taluq. 


Tables- 







i" 

‘ g " 

i ' 

j 

Taluq, 


S 

3 

j b 

*3 

JS 

Hindi. 

•jy §' 

3 

n 

tr 

rn 

I A 

24 

2d 

I 

2 


4 

5 

0 

i _ 
f 4 

t 

S 

j !* 

Amraoti 1 . . 


75?} 

HXi 

i:s 

00 

t) 

i 

26 

i 11 

i 

1 

i 

Chandur 

• * 

HOti 

47 

40 

(8 

5 

15 

i 

i 

1 

! •• 

3Xom , . 


KJ2 

m 

58 

22 

1 

11 

1 

j s 

Murtizapur 

•• 

«2J 

m 

7 

20 

11 

10 

7 


Akola 

, * 

811 

m 

4 

24 

10 

20 

14 

i 


Akut , . * . 


825 

m 

8 

;jo 

1 

20 

1 

1 V , 

1 

Ealapur 

•• 

812 

105 

1 

11 

12 

8 

- 1 

*• 

Jalgaon 

*« 

H7ti 

(JO 

4 j 

12 

•* : 

«*„* j 

j 

2 1 

4 

Khauigaon 

•• 

8& 

78 

•• 

18 

1 

00 . 

! 

K i 

i 

i 

i 

Kllichpur 

i 

1 707 

12!> 


4t) 


18 

8 

1 

j Jr 

f 

Darya par 

** 

852 

1 H 

5 

20 

l 

15 

1 

! M 

Mel&h&t 

•• 

m 

24 

00 

lid 

M 

1 

2 

O0U 

: 

CUikhli 

« « 

mi 

88 

* * 

17 

7 

! 

0 

i 

r* 

, * 

Malkapur 

-• 

855 

80 

•• 

15 

l 

! 15 

4 

.. 

iVjelikar #« 

*• 

87 i 

01 

** 

15 


22 

| 

4 

: 

Yeotmal 

, t 

701 

40 

122 

10 

25 

0 

0 

» « 

Darwha . . 

*• 

745 

64 

44 

10 

1X2 

; 6 

IK 


Kelapur • » 

• « 

(SCO 

20 

280 

« 

43 

2 

117 

,, 

"Wxm 

- 

725 

28 

lOd 

fi 

8 

o 

85 

.. 

Basim . . * * 

* * 

877 

00 

4 » 

13 

14 

24 

7 

* 4 

IfaugruJ 

*• 

815 

00 

1 

f 

08 

7 ■ 

6 

4* 

Bas&d » » • « 

** 

800 

7f 

2 

7 

80 . 

7 

10 

♦ * 
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Chap IX. 

CHAPTER IX. Para. 20?. 

IX Fill MIT l ES. 


(T1BLDS XII AND XLIA) 

‘>07 The infirmities that wore recorded at the Census are —(1) Insanity, 

'■ 11 including idiot j, (2) I>eaf-mutisin, (d) Blmdne^ and 

introductory- Leprosy. The following instructions were issued 

to enumerators m connection with their record in the schedules 

d “‘ “ J clomb ° /to b "“*’ “ 

who are suffering from rotate leprosy only” 

Whether in all cases the enumerators have literally carried out these inslruc- 
vvnoiiui i . , . masuuu h as two ot the infirm it te-., nmnitj and 

WosTcm 1 xm> ire. tly diagnosed by only scientific expel ts. bmukuly tlie third 
XSv omnutal de'If-muteness, cannot he etsily di^corercd among children 
mill may , on_, t p e ni f m mty returns are not complete 

under J ; - 1 t .» option to thi, lemark Besides the want of 

m any eoui t y . n Uax m ^ the people avc^enei ally reticent m mention- 

professional k Wltll re <>.Jr,L to the temale membets of their family, 

3^tk ^ ofllui-® or other caste., whose females are parddmslnn 
and m the c ase - Ul A mono the points that mav have been overlooked 

the emunemtors are tel become defective on account 

ft* 

deaf-mute oh ildun un« ,• , } )C A auhted to lepmsy, while monomaniacs 

d^ oura imi ot lunate at udenals might l.ave been 

ot !l l ^ 1 uul R 1 , ' ‘ ll crv ‘ 0Va oould not have been many, and even if they were, they 
omitted. 1 u olllcr to some extent Moroov or, the Inspecting 

must have ^ i c n cvnrora too 1 1 books were asked to see that the infirmities 
Olhcer, ^ ilot entered ; they wove farther requested to spe- 

?Sv testes fir as possible all the entries given m the column for infirmities as 
cially test as tar as ji . .bstractum office, the mhumtios were posted on 

‘mLrXrima »'m- cliocUo'a cent per cent. Tim, 11,0 dn» of error hare, 

as far as possible, been minimised. 

The infirmity statistics arc shown in Tables XII and XIIA. The former 
1 he mummy to the seventeen age periods for the whole province 

shows the afflicted acco „ ™ ^ . H0X> Tk e latter jLVblo shows the afflicted 
and also , their t \ ^ and J aces , but without, taking age into consider- 

a m° l of their special knowledge in medicine and physiology they can assign the 
a *iw.mS Story as wolf as scientific, which bring about the mfmmtos m 
riglit causes, satutory as v - Ujafortmiate ly, l am entirely lacking m the know- 

special locality _ 1 ‘ . t „ Ui however, indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 

S d f o \ mfl K M D the Sanitary Commissioner for tins Province, who lias at 
(j. L. Swame,I M.S M m-u., m a S1 , u i ma a (i the necessary additions 
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IX. 

208. 


208, The actual numbers of 

Actual numbers and proportions. 


Insane 

D«ul*nuto ** » • 

lilmd 

Lep< c . . * 


tlxe infirins rcitfrned are as follows : 


Males. 

[Females. 

Total. 

195 

135 

330 

0* 617 

493 

1,110 

. „ 2 } 6<35 

2,898 

5,583 

.. 1,925 

862 

2,787 


Total alilioled 


5,422 4,388 9,810 


In Bern- on an aierauo one person out of every 281 is suffering from one or 
other of tlie.io four lauds of infirmities, Taking each of the infirmities separately, 
there ib oru* hwmc person m (ivory 8/343, one deaf- unite in every 2,481, one blind in 
ever} 403 and one leper in every 988 of the population. 

209. Coimmied with the uumbeis returned in 1891, we find that the insane, the 

blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,185, apd 
Comparison with 1891- respectively ; while the deaf-mutes have increased 


by 580. 

210. Subsidiary Table I compares the infirmities of Bern- with those of India 

and other prov mces and states in it in a proportional 
Companion -with, other prom- f orm 'piie degree of insanity in Berar is much the 
cesaa aua os. game as it is in Rajputana. Both of them have the 

least proportions of insane males and females when compared with India as well as 
other pruvimes and Mates m it, except the Hyderabad State, which is fortunate in 
not lulling r\on one male or female insane in every 10,000 of each sex The pro- 
portion-. of those afflicted with the other infirmities m this State are also surprising- 
ly small ami can be compared most favourably with other Indian states or prov- 
ince's, The comparatively srmll proportions for insane males and females in 
Berar may prubablj be due to some extent to the fact that there being no lunatic 
asylum m the province, some of its lunatics are sent to Nagpur.* The proportion 
of the deaf-mutes who have been more than doubled since 1891, is about the same 
as those of its two neighbouring provinces, the Central Pi evinces and Bombay It 
is, however, consider ibly ios th m that of indu m loill and Bengal, Punjab, Assam, 
M alias, Cooig, My-ojeuml Binma The ratios tor the blind m Berar arc very 
high They are oidv li ss than those of the Punjab and are very much higher than 
those of the Central Piovnu es and Botnlny Piesidency Berar is unfortunate in 
having the largest proportions of the lepers of both sexes in the whole of India, 
tlioiioh it is satisfactory to note that lepiusy has appreciably decreased among the 
males since 185)]. 


211. Subsidiary Table II gives the number of the afflicted per 10,000 of each 

sex by districts at the last three censuses It is grati- 
trwt°a°uS!dtSee e coabufel* hi obsen e that since 1881 all the infirmities in 

every district have diminished, except leprosy among 
females, the proportion for which has risen slightly from G to 6 3 per ten thousand. 
The decrease in the iulirmities may be mainly due to the people now putting more 
faith i n European medical help and v aecmation, winch are afforded to them by Govern- 
ment; and partly to correct enumeration. The dimunition is more prominent in 
both the sexes among the insane and tlxe blind than among the deaf-mutes, The 
latter, although decreased since 1881, show an ominous increase of 2 3 in males 
and 2 J in females per 10,000 over the figures for 1891 The increase is marked 
in the Amraoti, Buldana, Wun and Basim districts. Male lepers have decreased 
from 2iTi in 1881 to 13 8 in 1901 per 10,000, the decrease since 1891 is very 
appm Sable, as their proportion in that year was 19 3. As observed before, the 
proportion of female lepers in Berar has risen by -3 per 10,000 as compared with 
that of 1881. It, however, shows an increase of -5 per 10,000 over that for 1891. 

212, Tho principal causes of insanity are the abuse of alcoholic and narcotic 

drinks, consumption of hemp, ganja and bhang, social 
customs, enforced widowhood among the Hindus, th© 

pmma system among the Musalmans, physical ailments, intemperance, Add losses 


Causes of insanity. 




m mum ps&o m present In $u* ttagpot lunatic Asylum m the 0 m$m 
m tom mtm* ~ , 


were 20 



iNrrauiTiLs. 
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Comparison of ratios 
those for 1881 and 1891. 


with 


&e. “ Uterine disorders (hereditary syphilis) and epilepsy are also assigned as Chap- IX 

frequent antecedents of insanity. Some cases of imbecility may arise here and I* ara 218 
there from damp and unwholesome climate, crowded dwellings or other unhealthy 
conditions.” 

213. In 1881 there was in Berar 1 insane male in rv.ery 2,707, while in 1891 

the proportion was 1 in 5,328 and it is now 1 in 7,150. 

The insane females show a sinpl ir decrease, for in 1881 
the proportion was 1 m 3,880, an 1891 it was 1 in 

7,099, and in 1901, 1 in 10,071. 

214. Among the districts, "Wun comes off the host in point of insanity of either 

sex, inasmuch ns at discloses one insane male in 13,091 
and one insane female in 28,911. In Ellichpur, al- 
though the decrease among the insane males lias been the largest (3 2 per 10,000) 

.since 1881, yet it is the worst district, as the proportion there is 1 in c\ cry 
5,027. Amraoti and Basin) hare eadi less insane males than the prodneial mean, 
viz., 1 in 7,150, while in the remaining two districts, Akola and Buldana, the pro- 
portions exceed the provincial average. The proportions for ms., no females in the 
districts of Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur range from_l in 0,091 to 1 in 7,715, 
which are holow the prox ineial mean, viz., lm 10,071. Baaim, which comes off 
the second best, has 1 insane in 19,572 females, while in the remaining district of 
Buldana the proportion is 1 in 13,242 

215. 


Distribution by districts 


Causes of deaf mutism 


The only cause that non-medical men can assign to congenital deaf-imite- 
ness is consanguineous marriages But tins is not 
borne out by the statistics of the several Hindu 
castes, among which, notwithstanding the practice of exogamy, the proportion of 
sufferers from tins infirmity is not small, nor do the Berar statistics lend support 
to the belief, that this infirmity exists more in mountainous tracts than in others. 

216. In 1881, one male deaf-mute was found in every 957 males of Berar, hut 

„ . . , . in 1891 the proportion was as low as 1 in 4,706, 

for im and°i89l f ratl ° S Wltl1 tllOS0 while at the present Census it has risen to 1 in 

2,260. The proportion among the female deaf-mutes 
has also similarly fluctuated during the three decades, % e., in lsSl it was 1 in every 
1,238, in 1891, 1 in 6,599, ami in 1901, 1 in 2,758. It is difficult to evplain the 
causes of such large vanations. The high proporUon in 1881 is reported to he duo 
to overstatement, owing to the inclusion of uoncongenital cases. The ratio in 1891 
being exceedingly low. it is possible that several congenital cases, spot Lilly among 
the children, may have escaped enumeration. 

217. The Amraoti district is unfortunate in having the large, st proportion of 

. male deaf-mutes, viz., 1 m 1900 Basim, Buldana 

Distribution by districts. am l W uu also show higher proportions than that of 

the province. Each of those 3 districts shows a very large increase over the figures 
for 1891. Ellichpur comes off the best, as there is one deaf-mute male in every 
3,352, and is followed by Akola, where the proportion is one in 2,573. Ellichpur is 
the only district which does not show an increase over the figures for 1891. Turning 
to females, we find that Akola is the best district, as it has the smallest proportion, 
viz., one deaf-mute in every 3,453 females. It is closely followed by Ellichpur and 
Buldana, where the proportions for deaf-mute females are 1 in 3,409 and 1 in 3,027 
respectively. Amraoti again shows the highest proportion, viz., 1 in 2,210. In 
Wun. and Basim the provincial average is exceeded. As compared with the 1891 
figures, Amraoti and Wun show the largest increase, viz., 2'7 per 10,000 in each. 

218. Eor children the most common cause of this infirmity is the visitation of 

small-pox. Vaccination has undoubtedly done much 
to mitigate this terrible malady in infancy, 63,000 

out of 67,000 available infants are successfully vaccinated in Borax annually, Yet it 
is in. advanced age that the numbers go high as the place of physical vigour is taken 
by nerve ha weakness incident to old age. The other chief causes are contagious 


Causes of fellatifeegs* 
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IX, optb.alm.ia, beat, glare, dust, insects, pungent smoke of cowdung cakes and hot 

219. S pi c y food, &e. But the ravages of this terrible disease from contagious optlialmia 
have been a good deal mitigated by the numerous Charitable Dispensaries in the 
Province where the sufferers can get treatment. Another fruitful cause is the 
badly ventilated kitchens in native houses where their females cook. This is the 
reason why in this particular infirmity, women, as an exceptional case, preponder* 
ate over men. 

219. Twenty years ago in Berar one blind man was found out of every 302 

men In 1891 the proportion diminished to 1 in 441, 
Comparison of ratios with those am j 1901 it further lessened to 1 in 518 ; while 
for 1881 and 1891 that for the females during the three decades was 1 

in 248, 1 in 415 and 1 in 469 respectively. 

220. Taking by districts we find that there is the least blindness in Wun among 

^ . both the sexes, the proportion being 1 blind in 743 

Distribution by districts males and 652 females. Buldana has the highest 

proportions, both for males and females, viz., 1 in 437 and 1 in 381 respectively, 
although it shows the largest decrease when compared with 1881. In the remain- 
ing 4 districts the proportions for both the sexes exceed the provincial ratios, viz., 1 
in°5l9 for males and 1 in 469 for females. 


221. From the Report of the Leprosy Commission, it appears that leprosy is a 

disease sui generis ; that it is not diffused by here- 
Causes of lepiosy ditary transmission, and for tbis reason, and the 

established amount of sterility amongst lepers, the disease has a natural tendency 
to die out It is not directly originated by the use of any particular article of food, 
nor by any climatic or telluric conditions, nor by any insanitary surroundings, nor 
does it pcc uliarly infect any race or caste ; but it is indirectly influenced by 
insanitary surroundings, such as poverty, bad food, or deficient drainage or venti- 
lation ; for, these causes, by creating a predisposition, increase the susceptibility 
of the individual to the disease. 


222 Tim following are the numbers of lepers of both sexes found in Berar 

Comparison of numbers and xatios A the last three C011SUSGS 
with those for 1881 and 1891 

Male lepers. Female lepers. 


1SS1 

. . 

, , 

« • 

a . 

* a 

2,971 

777 

1801 

. • 

. a 

* « 

* « 

« a 

2,886 

8i 2 

1001 


. * 

. . 

a 

a a 

1,925 

S62 


These figures show that since 1881 leprosy among males has decreased by 
1,046, while among females it has increased by only 85. The decrease among the 
males as eonipaied with 1891 is very considerable, viz , 961, and is probably due to 
a great extent to the high mortality among thorn at the last two famines, when it 
is believed that a very large number of male lepers must have died. 
Notwithstanding, however, such a considerable decrease m their number they are 
still far m excess of the female lepers. Twenty years ago Berar was notorious for 
possessing a very large proportionate number of lepers, as in 1881 there was one 
leper in every 465 males and 1 in 1,663 females ; but now the proportion for 
males has gone down to 724, while that for the females has slightly risen to 1 in 
1,577. The proportions in 1891 were 1 in every 518 males and 1 in every 
1,731 females. 


223. Among districts Elliehpur takes a prominent place ; it shows the worst 

Distribution by districts. r6C f d * OT + f tllCre one le P. ei * ™ every 518 

males ; but this high proportion is mamly due to the 
existence of a leper asylum at Kotkara, a village near Elliehpur, where 65 male 
and 17 female lepers were enumerated on the Census night. This asylum is 
maintained by the Central India Korku Mission. After Elliehpur the districts of 
Akol% Buldana and Amraoti come next in order. The proportions for male 
lepers there range from 1 in 550 to 1 in 685. The last named district shows the 
Iwgest decrease in male lepers since 1881. It amounts to 11 .per 10,000. Bafm 
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enjoys a comparative freedom fro’m lepm-v, ns it lias flic -m illi 4 proportion of Chap. IX, 
mak lepers, viz., only 1 in every 2,085 mini: while Wun s- iln* wi ™a, 225 
district with 1 in l,4r>5. As regard's female leper', 15 ism amt Wun 4 iml higher 
than the rest with proportions ol 1 in 5.03g mid 1 in <‘5,001 re-.pe< tn d\. A kola 
is the worst off district, as it has 1 female leper itf mn 1,0:37 fennlea. 
Compared with 1881, each of the three northern did lie A -how-, m imn menf m 
its proportion of female lepers ranging limn 2 to 1 -I per 10 , 1 * 01 ), while a deer, a-e 
is found m each of the 3 aouthoin cli4ri< te 

224. I now proceed to renew the disfiihutiun of the iniinns mining 10,1)00 

Distribution by taluqs P^ous of ouch s.ln iib f mn 1001 The pr.ipor- 

turns are given m .Suh-nhan table 111 The 
Ellichpur and Akot taluqs hate the 1 iruM proportions fur in s me male-, while 
Amraoti, Ellichpur, .Taiga on and Klunmaon have those for the inline fern, ties, 

Kclapur shows the least proportion tor males, while Mchkar, Mandrill, Yeotm il, 
and Durw ha and Kelapur attain for females Taking both tlie sexes together, the 
propoition is the holiest m Ellhhpur with f> per 10,000, and the tewe-d. in 
Kelapur Taking hy actual imnihers, which are m no < n>c v. rv ktim*. Bilk hpur 
luvidn the males with 20, and Amraoti the females with 17. Both tlu'se taluqs 
held the same position in 1N91 ; but the fount r nmv ‘■hows a dn rea^e of 4 male-., 
while the latter of 3 females when compared with the fun res fur that \cu* There 
are only two insane males hi Kdapur and only 1 insane male and 1 female in 
Melghat 

On the present occasion Yeotinal is the worst off tnlnq in hivin_, 11 11 
largest proportion for deaf-mute males, but taking tlx* m \es to_t4her Olurndm' is 
the worst so. Strain* e to say Darvapur, which was the worst off in this infirmity 
in 1891, Shows the host record tins time. Of deai-mute males, Mnrd, Amraoti, 
Murtizapur, Balapur, Clukhh, 15 mm and Pusad have ako larger proportion-, than 
other taluqs ; while among females Wun, Amnoti and 15 i-im h no lu_hi r piupor- 
tions. In actual niuuhers, (Jhandur lias 56 malts and Amraoti, Mom and 
Yeotinal 43 each ; (Jhandur and Amraoti have also 53 and 43 deal-mule females 
respectively The least number is found in Melgliat, only 0 mules and the same 
number of females. In Daryapur there arc only 10 males and 13 females, who are 
deaf-mutes. 

The highest proportions for the blind among both the sexes are found in the 
taluqs of Mclikar, Jalgaon, Basim and Allot, while the least in Wun and Kelapur. 

Taking by actual numbers, Then in heads the list with 203 blind males and 250 
females ; "Malkapur, Mehkar, Akot and Chandur follow one another; Melghat 
coming last, having only 36 blind males and the same number of females. 

Malkapur, as at the census of 1891, still continues to be notorious for contain 
ing the largest number of lepers There are 330 lepers of whom more than 
two-thirds are males, tlie proportion for them hero being the highest in the province, 
live., 25 per 10,000. .Talgaon, width adjoins Malkapur, 1ms the largest proportion 
for female lepers (24 per 10,000). The proportion for male lepers there is 
also as high as 23 per 10,000. The other taluqs which show high proportions art* 

Ellichpur and Akot for males, and Amraoti and llalapur for females. Besides 
Malkapur, there are two taluqs which contain more than 200 lepers, viz., Amraoti 
and Ellichpur. Melghat lias the least number of lepers, 4 males and 4 females. 

Jalgaon, Akot and Malkapur have the largest proportions of infirm males and 
females, while Kelapur, Wun, and Melghat enjoy the greatest exemption. Taking 
by actual numbers, Malkapur comes in tot with as many as 814 in linn persons, 

Amraoti, Akot and Chandur follow one another, each containing more than 000 
infirm people. Melghat, on the other hand, has only 94 persons who are infirm. 

Wun and Kelapur have also a small number of infirms, viz , 158 and 176 res- 
pectively. 

225, Subsidiary Table XV gives the actual number of persons afflicted with 

each of the four infirmities in the three main religions 
lsr umber of intans by main 0 f Berar, vis., Hindu, Musalman and Animistic. It 

compares the numbers of their infirms with those fqr 
the previous two censuses. As 'the numbers of the infinns are sntill, it is best tft 
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Chap IX k \ l0vl actual, rather than proportionate, figures in the Table. _ The infirms of other 
Para> 226- rc j lr)U)1H 1V ] 10 are numerically very small, aie not shown, as it is not worth compar- 
ing them with those ot the three mam religions The striking feature of this Table 
is that in lbbl tlicie was not a single infirm among the Ammistics, although they 
then numbered 37,338. It is tme that in that year a large proportion of the 
Aboriginals or Ammistics was shown as Hindus, yet it is not a little surprising that 
out oi the ahove number, none should have been found as an infirm 

226 Takum the Hindus first, we find that insanity is steadily decreasing 
° among this class of people in both the sexes It has 

Among Hindus. come down from 447 insane males and 299 females in 

1881 to 167 and 117 in 1901 respectively ; or m other words, there is now only one 
Hindu insane male and one female in every 10,000 of each se\ as against 4 insane 
males and 3 insane females in the same number in 1881. _ Deaf-mutism aiming them 
ha-,, however, increased considerably as compared with the figures tor 1891, it 
being nearly double among the males and tw r o and-a-half times more I among the 
females There aie now 538 deaf-mute males and 424 females or, in ''other words, 
there ai e now 4 male deaf-mutes and the same number of female deaf-mutes in every 
10,000 Hindus of each sex, as against 2 males and 1 female in 1801 in the same 
number Compared with 1881, the deaf-mutes have, however, decreased very con- 
siderably; in that y ear the propoitions were 11 for males and 8 for females per 
10,000. " Thmo are 2,417 males and 2,621 females who arc totally blind These 
figures appear laige, but they show a decrease of 606 males and 352 females when 
compared with the actual numbers for 1891 , which in their turn had showed a larger 
decrease of 1,276 males and 1,954 females as compared with those for the census 
of ISM In 1881 as many as 34 males and 42 females were blind in every 10,006 
Hindus of each sox, while at present there are only 20 and 22 respectively out of 
the same number. The proportion of leper males has _ also decreased : 14 lepers 
are new found out of 10,000 Hindu males as against 19 ii 1891 and 22 in the same 
number m 1881. Their actual numbers liaxe successively decreased from 2,797 in 

r female lepers, 
lsuses, ms., 6 out 
ight variations ; 

f whom 50 were 
later, only 29 
s insane ; while 

at the present Census there was a further fall and cnly 22 males and 16 females 
W'ere found insane among this community. Their deaf-mutes, however, do not 
show such a steady decrease in the throe decades. Xn 1891 they were very few, i.e. 
only 14 males and 19 females as against 92 and 6,1 respectively in 1881, but at the 
present Census their numbers have risen to 50 males and 41 females. Blindness 
is steadily decreasing among them : there are now only 169 males and 161 females, 
who aie blind, while in 1881 there were as many as 243 and 261 respectively. 
Hie number of their male lepers has also decreased to some extent, as there 
are now 124 male lepers against 187 m 1891 and 163 in 1881. Their proportion 
now being 11 per 10,000 males, while that for their females, like the Hindu female 
lepers, remains stationary throughout tU three censuses, i.e., 4 in every 10,000 
females. Their actual numbers being 35 in 1881, 42 in 1891, and 38 in 1901. 

228 The Animistics show a gadd decrease in every infirmity in both the 

Among Animistics sexes w X e ? compared with the figures for the previous 
census/ As observed before, there were no infirms 
among this class of people in 18JW.. At the present Census, 5 insane males and 
only one insane female were reJArned, as against 11 and 20 respectively in 1891 ; 
and. 24 male and 19 female^teaf-mutes against 29 and 18 respectively at the 
previous census. There arl 73 blind males and 94 blind females among them. 
In 1891 their respective numbers were mere than double, U, 151 males and 190 
-females. The decrease in the, Animistic lep^s, specially maleg&, 

vWriiynf note, In 1891 there were as many as MTmale anddO female 


1881 to 2,545 m 1891 and 1,732 m 1901. The proportion of thei: 
how ci or, lias lumuncd about the same at each of the law, thr ee eer 
of every 10,000 females though their actual numbea show sb 
thus —738 in 18S1, 729 m 1891 and 795 in 1901. 


227. 

Among Musalinans 


In 1881 there were in all 79 insane Ma’jpmedans, o: 

males and 29 females. ^Ten years 
males and 23 females were returned a 
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while now there are only 57 mid’ 24 rc>ipocti\<*ly, Tins 
to the Inree decrease m the Animistic population due to 
lafat two lamine^, when it is presumed that many of tin ir 

229. Proportionately anions, the Mu-almun-, the 


fill i- mainly 
huh limit dity 
leper- du d. 


attributable 
during the 


Hindu and Musalman 
unties compared 


inflr- 



Chap 

Para 


IX 

230 . 


e are more in-'ine, and 
deaf-mute^ than the Hindus, 'as the former hate "ot 2 
insane males and 1 5 females in mrj Pl/tOlt (t f, ;u *h 
sex, whilst among the Utter the proportion for insane 
is 1 for each hex in the same number : similarly the ratios for the Musilmun male 
and female deaf-mutes arc 5 and 4 ropectiv dy per 10,090 as agaiud 4 of < acb s.< x 
union" the Hindus in the .same number. It is difficult to assign any nason for 
higher proportions for both the irdirmities among the Musdman-, ’■-penally for 
dcuf-mutism. But the higher ratios for insanity among them may he due to some 
extent to the use of intoxicating drugs, su< h as opium, madak and" trauja. to a more 
fiery temperament, and idler habits and to the qosha Mst< m observed by their 
females. The Hindus, on the other hand, show higher ratios for blindness ami 
leprosy for both sexes than the Musal mans, there bung as many as 20 blind and 
14 leper males, and 22 blind and 7 leper females in every 10,000 Hindus of each 
sex, while m the same number of Mussulman-', 10 of each sex are blind and 1 1 mule s 
and 4 females are lepers The chief causes ninth contribute to the higher pro- 
portions for these infirmities among the Hindus are, the latter are not so ready 
to take advantage of vaccination and protect their infant population from small- 
pox and blindness, nor do they rood, so readilv to the dispensaries for treatment 
should they suffer from eye disease as Miv-alman-, do. As regards h pro -a Hindus 
are more given to keeping the leprous members of their families with them th< reny 
running great risk of spreading the disease among the rest of the family, while the 
Musalmans are not given so much to this, hut prefer the infected member of the 
family to live separately and thereby lessening tlie chance of the rest of the family 
becoming infected 

The proportions of the Animistic infirms need nut be umipared with tho-e of 
the Hindus or Musalmans : suffice it to say that they are at any rate equal to, if 
not bettor than, those of cither*of them in every infirmity. 

230. Subsidiary Table V gives the average number of the afflicted per 10,000 

by selected castes and compares their present ratios 
cast?™ 1 * 163 amone select8 ‘ i with those of 1891. In 1881 the iulinmtie.s were not 

tabulated by castes, hence their figures for that year are 
not shown in this Subsidiary Table, winch is prepared from Imperial Table XII- A. 
Of the insane, the Slangs show the highest proportion for the males (3 7 per 10,000). 
The Brahman and Shekh males come next with nearly a» high proportions. 
The Pathan females of the Akola district, who were entirely free from insanity in 
1891 show now the highest proportion (4'8 per 10,000). As compared with 1891, 
insanity appeal's to havo decreased appreciably among Hie males of the Baujari, 
Korku, Rajput and Teli castes, and also among the Korku, KoLim, Amlh, and 
Wanjari females, but it has increased among the Brahman and fcihekh males. Of 
deaf-mutes, the Pathan, Brahman and Makar males have very high ratios. 
This infirmity is also very common among the Brahman and fcShekh females. 
The proportions for deaf-mutes have increased considerably among the males of 
the Pathans, Kolis, Mangs and Wanjaris, and among the females of the Brahman 
and Kolatn castes, The males among the Mali, I ) hangar and Brahman castes 
and the females among the Dliangar, Rajput, Pathan and Kunbi castes have 
the highest proportions for blindness. As compared with 1891, blindness lias 
decreased among the males of the Koli, Rajput, and Korku castes, and among the 
females of Korku, Gond, Koli and Wanjari castes. The proportions for this infirmity 
have increased among the Dhangar, Shokh and Wanjari males and also among 
the Wdni females, who had enjoyed immunity from this infirmity in 1891- The 

nr* * S* 1. ml. ^ ^ . M ~ ,It t/s* TIT TOnmowri v*es r! Ti” * \1 * cs a 1 Wa 1 


among the mw of the Korkihs? Tolis, MMm tod tod ul m 

among the females of the Teli and Wanjiri caste 
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231. 


231. It will be seen from Imperial Table 3£lI-A that besides the 18 selected 
- - . . castes, which arc shown in Subsidiary Table Y , the 

Among Majwam and Gosawis. j 31 ^ rm ities of the Gosriwis and Marwaris are also shown 
therein. Under the latter are included natives of Marwad, whether domiciled in 
Bcrar or not, of all castes, viz., Brfilimans, Wanis and any other castes that were 
found in Berar. The object of including this class of people and the Gos&wis in the 
Table was that as both of them are noted for their fondness for opium and hemp 
drugs, it would he interesting to know whether they are particularly liable to any 
infirmities which could be traced to the use of these drugs. The number of 
persons returned under each of the four infirmities by them is as follows : — 

Instine Deaf-mute, Blind, Leper, 


invari males 
Do, females 
Go^twi males 
I)o. females 


1 

2 


4 4 3 

2 13 

3 10 7 

2 3 8 


8 11 80 13 

It is strange that among the Gosawis, who number 11,192 in the province, not 
a single person was fouurl insane, although these people are notorious for smoking 
ganja and drinking bhang, the excessive use of which is believed to bring on 
insanity It is worthy of note that in 1891, too, no one was found as insane among 
tins caste Of the Marwaris only 1 male and 2 females have returned as insane. 
The other infirmities returned by the Gosawis and Marwari class are so small in 
numbers that no safe inference can he drawn from them. 


232. Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportions of both the sexes out of every 
Distribution by age of ten 10,000 persons afflicted with each of the four infirmi- 

thonsand poisons for each infir- a £ every age-period. Taking the infirmities 

insanity. separately, we find that among children there is hardly 

any insanity A reference to Imperial Table XII will show that up to the age of 5 
there are in the prounco only 1 male and 2 female children who are insane. The 
ratios fur both the sexes show generally an irregular rise and fall throughout the 
age-periods. Not a single person is returned at*fche age-period 55-60, hence the 
propot lions for this period are blank for both sexes Probably it is due to the 
tendency of the old or ignorant people to overstate the ages and that, too, in 
ev en number of years. It is therefore just possible that the relations of those 
insane* who were really 50 or 55 years of age might have returned the ages 
of the latter as 60 and upwards. Moreover, as observed in paragraph 134, chapter 
IV, the age-period of 55-60 appears to he the most destructive to human life. 
For these reasons we see the proportions of other infirmities at this age-period 
exceedingly low. The ratio for insane males rises in some of the age-periods 
from 10 to 35, which is ilio period of life when passions rage most. It is 
most prevalent in the age-period (10-15) when the proportions are highest 
(1,795 per 10,000) After the age period 35 the ratios decline. Those for the 
females aro the highest (1,704 per 10,000) at the age-period 25-30. The female 
proportions are higher than those for the male insanes at several age-periods, 
hut specially at those between 20 and 30 and after 40 years, while the ratios 
for the latter predominate at most of the age-periods from 5 to 40 years. 

233. Among the deaf-mutes under 5 years there are only 24 hoys and 13 girls ; 

naif ti hence their proportions per 10,000 are not high. The 

third age-period (10-15) is the worst for males, as there 
arc not less than one-fifth of the total number of male deaf-mutes at this age-period, 
while among the females the second age-period appears to be the worst as the 
proportions are then the highest, viz., 2,089 per 10,000 deaf-mutes and are also 
much higher than those for the deaf-mute boys of this age-period. But from the 
next age-period and up to 45 the proportions for the males generally predominate. 
This infirmity appears more common among both sexes up to the age of 35 as from 
5 and up to 35 years the ratios for both sexes are high and then they decline. .For 
reasons given in the last para., the age period 55-60 is conspicuous for having the 
smallest proportions for both sexes, ■ ‘ 
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234, The a, o,e charm tor of41to blind differ-. from fit it < f th<* iiwvno, deaf-muto 
Blindness m ’ m that mudi bi J>or pnqiml! ni-. of f lit* Mind 

are tumid nmom> the (luidicu end ,d-i> «»M people. 
The rat i < h are tlie liighcxfc at the last nm 1 pew id, (if) .md out, being l,5H!3 nhib s 
and 2,H(j< f< 'males out of every 39,Ut)(J Mmd poi ■'i sit— o! eudi -ex The'- 1 ' < videnlly 
'-how connection between blhidnev, and old u_,e. Tlie 55-00 .me-period h 
"'onspienous for having the smallest proportion •> for blind ptr-oti- of both '>*\c- 
Up to the age of 40 tlie m lies predominate tin 1 female v huHVom tliis mi.ro 
nomen .sutler from t bis infirmity than men, probabh due to tin 1 reanm , n i n 
in para. 218. xis old aye and blindness tniualh go band in band, tin* l-tt- r, 
it is ^ belieual, in no iu\ ha -ten > detlh, This -uppo-itnm is corroborat! d by 
the tael that more tnan 3 9 per ei nt ol tin 1 blind miles and 28 per cent of tin* 
blind females have r<*acbed tin* green old aye of (id and over 


riiap IX 
Para, 2d7. 


23b. Very few children suffer from loprovv, as onlv 1 boy and 2 girl- under b 
Lepiosy. 'eai’b and 2 bo\s and 7 girl-. at the urn-period -5-10 

were touml as lepers. This disease begins to d< v< lope 
after the tenth a ear and rhex up to the Imdv -tilth v-ar ot life among both se\es 
At this aye-period ( 10- lb) both the sl\cs shim the lughe-t numbers, ns., 327 
males and 135 females Looking to t be proportions, 11ns nye-p(>riod presents t be 
highest ratios for both soxis, r<s , 1,999 males and 3,500 females out of every 
10,000 afflicted of each sex Their proportions arc also high at the preceding 
two aye-periods, vis , 30-35 and 35-40, and uh-o at 50-55 years. After this peiiod 
tlioy decline. 


Distribution of mfiiniities bv 
age among ten thousand of the 
population. 


230. The di-tribution of each or all the infirmities among 30,000 of the 

population is exhibited b\ the different age-period- i»j 
tSulisidiaiy Table 111 Tie* proportions of the tot if 
aftln ted arc the highest at the last age-period 0O and 
over, vis, 114 males and 330 femal< s among 10.000 
population of each sex. The ratios for the blind and lepers of both sous contribute 
very largely to this aye period.. The insane males present the highest ratios at 
the age-periods 15-20 and 25-30, and their females at the latter and also at the 
period 50-55 years. The male and female deaf-rputes at 10-15 ve.us, tin' male lepers 
at the aye period of 50-55 and the female lepers at the age-period 45-50 show the 
highest proportions 


237. The last point to be dealt with is the proportion which tin* infirm females 

hear to that of the other sex at each age-period in 
Relative proportions of the CM . h of tUc f 0L „- infirmities .Subsidiary Table VH1 

gives the data on the subject. It will be «eeu that 
females are the least afflicted with leprosy, as then' are only 418 fem.de lepers to 
1,000 males. On the other hand, blindness pl.ijs tear! id havoc among the Mittor 
sex as there are 79 bluul females over and above every thousand blind males. 
Blindness predominates among the males till the fortieth vear and utter th.it among 
the females. Of the remaining two infirmities, deaf-mutism is more prevalent than 
insanity among the females, as there are 799 and 092 females, deaf-mute and 
insane, respectively, to 1,000 males afflicted with each of these infirmities Tlie 
increase of leprosy among males compared to females has a great deal to do with 
the relation between the two sexes A leprous woman will much more readily 
infect a healthy man, than a leprous man a healthy woman ; also, a male is more 
liable to contract leprosy as he moves more with the outside population than u 
female As regards blindness, males being exposed to greater risk of eye diseases, 
injuries, &&, than females, hence the greater number of blind among them up to 40. 
After that the increase of blindness among female^ is most probably due mostly to 
cataract, as cataract appears to be more frequent in females than males, nor do 
females so readily resort to medical aid for removal of cataract and treatment of 
other diseases owing to social custom. It is difficult to assign a cause of deaf-mniism 
and it 1 b -impossible to say why it shoqld he more prevalent than iwaaity among 
females. 
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OTIEMITIES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 


Showing average number of afflicted per 10,000 of each sex by Taluqs in 1901. 



Total 

AFFLICTED* 

Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Taluu. 

Males 

Females. 

Males, 

\ & 

£ 

' 'cS 

i a 

t <p 

Males 

Females, 

CO 

<D 

n 

a i 

30 

aj 

73 

3 

o> 

Ph 1 

03 

Qj 

M 1 

Females. 

1 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 | 

10 

11 

Amraoti ♦ , 

40 

39 

2 

2 

5 

i 5 

18 

16 

15 

1 

16 

Cluuidur . . . » • • 

37 

26 

i 

i 1 

6 


17 

16 

13 

3 

Morsi * . • * * • 

42 

35 

I 

1 

6 

i 

4 

28 

; 24 

17 ! 

a 

Murtizapur 

37 

| 

I 

26 

1 

' 

1 

5 

3 

18 

18 

13 

4 

Akola 

! 

34 

28 

1 i 

i 

a 

2 

15 

19 

15 

6 

Akofc * . » . * » 

34 

40 

3 

1 

i 

4 

4 

25 

2S 

22 

7 

Balapur 

44 

33 

1 

I 

i 

6 

2 

21 

20 

17 

10 

J alguon . . * • • * 

58 

59 

2 

2 

4 

4 

29 

29 

23 

24 

Kkaingaon , » , . * . 

37 

83 

1 

2 

4 

4 

17 

20 

15 

7 

£1 licit pur . « >* *. 

48 

81 

3 

2 

4 

3 

17 

i 

20 

24 

6 

jJaiyapur , • « . » . 

43 

88 

1 

1 

2 

2 

22 

24 

18 

6 

MelgUat 

26 

26 

1 

1 

3 

3 

20 

20 

2 

2 

Ohikhli 

38 

32 

1 

I 

1 

1 

5 

3 

18 

23 

14 : 

5 

Malkapur . , • • 

32 

41 

2 

1 

4 

3 

21 

24 

25 

15 

Melikar . . « , , , 

47 

89 

2 

•• 

4 i 

1 

4 

30 

! 

32 

11 

i 

3 

Ycolimil , * .4 

27 

22 

1 


7 

4 

13 

13 

6 

5 

Bar w ha • , * , , , 

33 

29 

1 

. . 

4 | 

3 

18 

22 

10 

1 

4 

Kelapur 

18 

16 

• * 


3 i 

3 

10 

n 

5 

2 

Wtm 

18 

21 

1 

1 

4 

a 

9 

12 

4 

2 

Basina * * * * * , 

88 

4&- 

2 

1 

3 

5 

26 

35 

5 

; i 

Ar&ngrul >, ,* f . 

,27 

20 

1 | 


4 

$ 

( 45 

■ 14 

7 

B 

’ ; ■ 1 , * * » * * , , 

- , 38 1 

30 

l 

l ! 

5 

8, 

| 

1* ' SB 

' a 

S' 

& • j 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing the number of afflicted of each sex by main Religions in 1901, 1891 and 1881. 
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CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


CHAPTER X. 


CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


(TABLE XIII.) 

238. Imperial Table XIII gives the distribution of the population by castes, 

tribes and races by districts The same information is 
Introductory. given by taluqs in Provincial Table XIII. Sub-divi- 

sions of castes were not recorded in the schedules, as experience at the previous 
Census showed that the majority of the people possessed but vague notion as to the 
sub-divisions to which they belonged, and that thercioro the returns of 1891 were 
largely incorrect and consequently of little value. 

The various subjects dealt with in this chapter are treated mainly from two 
points of view, mry — the ethnographic and statistical. As regards the former, I 
have, as suggested by the Census Commissioner for India, dispensed altogether 
with the descriptive details of the castes, as to some extent it would be anticipating 
“ the results of the ethnographic survey which the Government of India have 
recently sanctioned.” Moreover, the characteristic features of the principal castes 
of Berar have already been fully described by Mr. Kitts in Chapter X of his inter- 
esting Report for 1881 I shall, however, to meet the requirements laid down, con- 
fine myself to the following topics — 

(1) A sketch of caste as it actually exists in the Province at the present day. 

(2) Classification of castes and ti ibos by social precedence as recognised by 
native public opinion so far as the same can be ascertained, and an analysis of its 
results and tbe proportions of various main groups to the whole. 

(3) Prevalence, growth, effect and tendencies among the Hin dus of (a) inf ant 
marriage, (b) widow remarriage and its prohibition, aiuRc) hyper gamy. 

(4) A contrast between the existing facts and the standard theory of Hindu 
caste as given in Maim, Vishnu, Apa&tamba, &c. 

With regard to the statistical point of view, the local distribution of the several 
castes, together with the variation in their number since 1881, will be noticed. 
Special features found among the selected castes of different religions in connection 
with sex, civil condition, education and infirmities have already been dealt with in 
the chapters relating to each of these subjects. 


A SKETCH OF CASTE AS IT ACTUALLY EXISTS IN THE PROVINCE. 

239. A caste is a social unit. It is to he found all over the world in one shape 

Caste indicated. ° r an , otIlCr ; I ? S0 .T G cas f amon § the Hindus, the 

members miming it are knit together by community 
of religious ideas. In other cases it is purely social and has for its formative prin- 
ciple, ancient lineage, wealth or other secular consideration. The organization is 
more easily perceived than defined. Learned persons, each entitled to respect for 
their researches and devoted labour, are divided in their opinions and without 
presuming to judge between them, it is practicable to gain a fairly correct idea of 
the object of the present enquiry, sufficient for the purposes of this report. Dis- 
cussion as to its origin and history would appear to be outside the, scope of it. Alt 
that i8 needed is a clear recognition of an existing fact, and without claiming for 
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it the exactitude of a definition, the following may lie off red u- a de-eriptum An Ohap. X- 
Indian caste is an oru.unziition, the member-. of who h 1 1 tnu a divine onirin for if, Para- 243- 
hut -which shows tracer of historical development and exhibits a union hroiurht 
about lioth by identity of race and sameness of oceup ition. At f online ,e» (he 
strength of one or other of tit esc elements prevail-, a -mb-i a-, to gits lo he s united 
and leads to the complexity observable everywhere. 


240. Even a cursory examination of Table XI II, will brim* to v it w the 

Multiplicity of castes »U‘l not wholly unexpected fief, <d tu-om- 

Multiplicity of castes pai - alh( q y „ mall p 0 p„l al i„ lt „f 2,751,016 snub inhabiting 

this province being divided into nearly fourhundred < asfos, a good proportion of them 
representing immigrants from nearly all parts of Urn country Thi- is non muhdfur, 
as already mentioned in para 2, by the eon-ideiutioiH that ireouMplut a!lv Beror 
occupies a central position on the continent of India, Its climate is hot hut salu- 
brious, and its soil proverbially rich. Even in pre-ilrih-h days it vva- known 
as “ Sonydchi Kar, id” or a piece (literally ‘embankment’) of gold/lh nee natuully 
many flocked to it for gain, and the tendency thu- set in iv.e helpid forward as 
facilities of locomotion and communication increased. Its indiuinous population 
is very peaceful and industrious only so far as agriculture is concerned So the 
stranger readily finds something to do and easily takes Ins place among Ids neigh- 
bours. The first famine of 1896-97 also stimulated immigration into this province. 


241. The institution of caste has a tendency to subdiv ide and ramify : circum- 
stances which lead originally to the grouping of i ertaiu 
ga?dscaste 6ntity by ltself as re ‘ individuals to form a particular caste, operate to raise 
° ™ ° up artificial barriers to prevail other- from entering it, 

and in course of time, the process of exclusion so works as to place some who would 
otherwise be legitimately let in, outside the pale of the particular caste One of 
these artificial elements is the locality from which the stranger hails He i- given 
his proper caste, but its title is modified by the addition of the place from which 
he comes. Thus we have Mfival or Malvi Brahmans, Xarmads and «o on. This 
has its own counteraction, and the caste originally or from a long time settled here, 
calls itself Berdri or Varddi. The distinction, though seemingly adventitious, has 
important consequences on the status and the relative social position of members 
of a caste, and exercises a potent influence in adding to the complexity of connubial 
groups. 


242. In theory all the existing Hindu castes have their origin in. and are to ho 

traced to, the fourfold divisions of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Causes of diversity Vaishya and Slutdra. Within its own limits, its mem- 

bers would be on one and the same level. In practice, however, this is not so As 
briefly indicated above, a tendency to subdivide sets in early, and acquire- momen- 
tum as occupations vary, localities differ, and theological dispute-, arise. Then 
particular observances come in, to sever one group from another, and even purely 
secular quarrels help to disrupt a sub- caste and lead to the formation of two or 
more in the place of a caste which was till then only one. Religious denominations 
often appropriate a caste to themselves, and the surrounding Animistic* intensify 
the diversity by adopting Hindu Hods, Brahnnnieal ritual and religious observan- 
ces, Most of them call themselves Hindus, and have returned themselves as 
such. 


243. In a caste in which all or most of the forces briefly indicated above, 

are at work and are generating tendencies towards 
Complexity of tlie caste orga- subdivision, extreme complexity can alone be expected, 
lusa lon ' and it so exists as a matter of fact. Home castes inter- 

dine but do not inter-marry. Others accentuate their difference by prohibition of 
both food and marriage. As a general rule, however, the lower caste takes food and 
water from the higher, but not the wee tiered, and this is one of the practical teats of 
determining precedence among them. In a few cases castes are mutually exclusive 
in matters of food and water. Each has an organisation of its own* and inclusion 
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Chap. X. into or exclusion out of it, is managed by a Panohdyat, not owning allegiance to 
Para. 244. Bralimans, though its religious ceremonies arc performed by and under the direc- 
tion of the hitter Their decisions are not based on Shastras, though in theory 
they profess to be so, but they are valuable as reflecting the prevailing notions and 
indicating the caste-consciousness of the caste or sub-caste to which the Panchayat 
belongs. 

244. The one rule which may be said to be common to all castes and scru- 
pulously observed by them and their sub-divisions is 

f inp?TOva?d S esLimv Ul6S 0f ea " that one should marry inside the caste or sub-caste 
dogamy and exogamy ^ the Tte i imits of the family are, 

however, not rigidly fixed and form matters of dispute Some include in it all 
the agnates and cognates, while others restrict it to the former alone. This is 
so e\ on among the Brahmans, and introduces a potent element tending towards 
farther sub-division by preventing the people accepting one interpretation from 
entering into matrimonial alliances with others who favour the other inter- 
pretation. 

The principle above recited is endogenous in so far as it restricts the choice 
of bride or bridegroom to the members of the caste or sub-caste and is also 
exogamous in so tar as it compels a man to seek the partner of life outside his 
family. It may fairly he said therefore that both the principles of endogamy and 
exogamy work side by side m the caste organization, and thereby introduce great 
complication in the rules guiding the selection of the parties to a marriage. The 
subject is specially elaborated for Brahmans and higher castes in treatises on 
Hindu ritual. In the lower castes, the matter is regulated by custom. This may 
he illustrated by a reference to the Bari caste The sub-divisions of this caste are 
Suryavanshi, Kliare, Goldit and others. Each of these sub-castes is divided into 
several Kids,, such as S&ngal, Umbarkdr, Dhage and so on A Suryavanshi Bari 
must marry into another Suryavaasni family and into no other sub-division of that 
caste. Moreover, a Sangal Suryavanshi Bari cannot marry into another S&ngal 
Suryavanshi Bari family. Further illustrations may be found in the tabular 
scheme gn on at the end of this chapter, in which the internal structure of three 
typical castes is given. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CASTES AND TRIBES. 

24b. At the Census of 1891 the Hindus, Musalmans and Animistics of this 
„ , , , Province were grouped according to their traditional 

castes how ascertained occupations ; but the arrangement was found unsatis- 

factory, as it accorded neither with native tradition 
and practice, nor with any theory of caste ever propounded by students of the 
subject. It separated groups which are really allied, and included in the same 
category groups of widely different origin and status. The Census Commissioner 
tor India, therefore, proposed to introduce a Subsidiary Table (No. 1) classifying 
caste and tribe by the social precedence as recognised by native public opinion at 
the present clay, t e., the Brahmans being placed at one end of the scale, the polluting 
castes at the other, and the main body of the various Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra 
castes coming between them in an order arranged as nearly as may be possible 
according to the position generally allowed to them in society. To enable me to 
do this, it was necessary to consult those native gentlemen of the province who, by 
their position and education, were best qualified to express an opinion on the subject. 
Tito Deputy Commissioners were addressed, and with their help committees were 
termed to advise on the arrangements of various castes found in their districts in 
the order of their social precedence, stating in each case the reasons which weighed 
with them to allot to each the position assigned to it. Castes of approximately 
equal status were to be arranged in groups in the order in which they came in the 
group, and where a caste claimed higher rank than that allotted to it, the fact wis 
tp fee noted. Their reports were received and carefully consider©#, 
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246. This topic is be-ct with difficulties, peculiar to it -< If ,,nd irwunnount ib]e gw, x. 

in their own nature. In Hie ihn- oj Unwin i ule, when Para] 248. 

tlic iM.tc M.i. ii, il, Ii-ll 1.1........ I,m,r 

Lasted at tlie present day. c.iste wrv<* prohibit m Inmt rimuj* throne* ;? or 

villutio. Titov wore bound b< make Ik sd-tmirk 
*u* * Til aka ’ in a particul.tr way, and they bed b> tie their Dhoti or lout . i..th in 
particular fashion. Their modes <d salutation vv-re differ) i,t, a,- Huey art to this 
day, to homo extent, ami their sot ial iideicnur-e u.is «r< gulated t \t n to minute 
details liy unwritten ordinances enforced siumunih by tin* police ,.t the lime-. 

Jlel 'live bociill precedence oi castes m tho e da\s u,i probably u tv t >-y of a . t r- 
c tinment. Klolmmcdun invasions did not nm- h ini. i k re with’this /a i< mutmmjnv, 
and it continued to exist, ii not to thnuidi, in the word days of MoJai mi 'title. 

Tinder tlie present reuime, however, aland lid Tile dm him oi (quality 

oi man in the eyes ot law, threw at once min deiM 1 all di'tinelious ot In id-maihs, 
ike., and usurpations m that rc-pe< ( < ( ,i ed to in< m any penal < onsequem i Each 
caste naturally beg in to ieel it-i If nt bln ily to t at, v f ar and do as it ph ,n d, md 
ii was an easy step ftom that sta.e to as-unif snpu u y ior it -id f and pnx 1 mu it-, 
indepemlenee by elmllemung iquduy with i i t' s hula Ho iea mh d a" thi ir sup* - 
r no's The levellizing thus b, mu fits none on with < on»Mer,ilile lapnlitv, In mg 
•issisted by .Missionaries from without and uluiated r< former ■> finm willon* Thin 
it comes to be that at the pie-ent day ea< li ca t<‘ looks upon it-eifas supn me ind 
not bound to render allegiance to another Theie is no ecclesiastic tl lourt to ad- 
judge religious precedent e, and natmalh in mdUis o><lal, tin re eoi be mine, 
except suck pieccdentx as can be t u* m-ln <t b, the cu-tonis piev dlin_ m lotttl 
functions of a king or petty chid'. In this prov im e thin is m ltln r the .me nor 
the other. So the state of society m i\ be looktd upon m \ i ry uns-, Uh d si far ns 
recognized precedence locs. 

247. In 1881 an attempt wa- mule to deb i mim the relative -mid no-itimi 

U\. 
the 
the 

. . . The distinctive ami .segtogative nature of the cade -q-feui, leinleiing eadii ado 

in social matters a vvmld apart, lendeis at tho ‘ame time aav sv -tom ot [aooodom c» In time n dif- 
leient castes to some OKtetiL unueem aiy and im],o-'-ih!o With i i h s which noun miv m sin ed 
mteuourse, then lelative bocial lank, d n< uiy the 1 tn.e, him t n main umkicummd 'Jho lots 
iceeived show also that t lie Doling on sink mallet miy vaiy hum iuluq to talmj ; prolianly it 
also varies hom geneiation to generation . . . 


Previous attempt 


of the 1 1 lit 1 ca-ie 
They are given 

Census Report for that year Even then it was found dillieult to’ determine 
social position of a caste In para, lob of that lleport Hr. Kitts observes 


oi lb in, munbi tin , about s 
Jli Table E i. bd at jiaae In l ol 


248. So enumerated the difficulties appear w ry great, but their multitude 
. . , , , need not lead to the nbaudoniiH lit of all atleimds ar 

Principles of precedence ( Tin re are a lew teds wi-M. unv be 

applied with considerable eontidence ot obt dinng taiiK au urate n-uil-. ( hm of 
these is to enquire and tind out the i astes food rooked In whom is or i.-, not eat« n by 
any particular caste If the food is eaten, then the earn . miht i itlier be equal or 
, superior. This will be ascertained by ;iskim> those < a h- whether they would ih- 
food prepared by the particular eu-te in qu< -lion. It tiny answer in Hie nega- 
tive, then they are superior. In this way, in a proeo's of elimination, it uuy be 
poseihlo to arrive at a certain result, and it may be cor ret t in its own way bm imt 
absolute and conclusive, for we may come upon two castes which are mutually' 
exclusive in food. To supplement the test then fore others may he applied, viz — 


(a) as wearing the sacred thread, using soicla, adopting th<* system of non- 
marriage of widows, &e., and 

tb) refraining from using meat and wine or either. 

Even, after the application of all these teste and weighing their effect carefully, 
he would bo a bold man who would claim absolute correctness and uuiveml accept- 
ance for his conclusions. There would be found many willing and nptwiy to flout 
his ideas and adduce, in some rare instances, good reasons for their contentious. 
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Chap X. All the above tests and the results to be derived by applying them may after 
Para.’ 248. all be considered to be arrived at from a religious point of view, as each in its own 
way im olves a question of some kind of religious observance. There is another 
series of tests which may be regarded as purely social, and they have their founda- 
tion in old prevailing notions and customs There is a well-known distinction 
between ‘ Pandharpe-hes ’ and non-‘Pandharposhcs ’ Literally the terms signify 
those that wear a white apparel and those who do not. They had their origin in 
the times when Hindus ruled and certain castes enjoyed the privilege of attending 
the court of the king and holding public offices and served to distinguish them 
from other castes, which had no such privileges. Those of the former class would 
naturally wear white clothes and the latter would not. Hence their distinctive 
names. 

Even among those that attended court, higher employment would give a 
superior grade, and as offices had in those days a tendency to become hereditary, 
artificial distinctions would soon gather around them, to confer a kind of social 
superiority to them. E\ cn among those excluded from court attendance, complete 
equality would not prevail, and they would take rank according as they were or 
were not in close attendance on the frequenters of courts. In this -way, on a 
society regulated in its main lines by religious principles, was engrafted, in the 
days 'of later Hindu Icings an order of precedence regulated purely by official 
position. The king- himself, as being the highest on earth, would take precedence 
over everybody in social matters, and yet in religious ceremonies like a ‘ sacrifice ’ 
would occupy a position inferior to Brahmans The prime minister ancl command- 
er-in-chief would follow suit, and the treasurer coming after them could not but 
imitate his illustrious superiors. This gradation would thus be carried on to tbe 
lowest. This is not a mere theory, hut traces of its actual working and effects are 
to bo perceived in the social arrangements of to-day. "When, in course of time, 
Hindu liajas disappeared, the precedence established by their court customs also 
shared their fate, and by an easy step, the character of occupations followed by 
each caste began to influence their social position As years rolled on, the old 
court-distinctions fell into disuse and occupations took their place. So at the 
present day the social ladder would appear to be considerably constructed on 
occupations. At first sight it looks somewhat incongruous that in a society divided 
mainly into religious castes, purely secular considerations like those of occupations, 
should enter to determine precedence, but the incongruity will disappear when it 
is remembered that the uniformity expected of the religious principle was first 
modified by the scale of official precedence, and this in the times in which the 
present generation lives, is being further affected by considerations of occupation 
and wealth The rule to bo derived from the foregoing considerations may be 
stated briefly as follows . — 

The character of the occupations followed regulates the scale of social 
precedence, viz : — Those looked upon as honourable taking the first place, those 
considered as low taking the second place, and those looked upon as extremely 
filthy or immoral or disreputable coming last. 

There is yet a third principle which partakes neither of the religious nor of 
the social, but is arbitrary in its enunciation and based apparently on some incident 
long since forgotten. It is that some castes will servo some and not others. Tor 
instance a barber will shave every one except the Mahar, and shampoo his hands and 
feet, but he will merely shave the tailor (Simpi), Lobar, Sutar and Dhobi and will 
never touch their hands or feet for cleaning or pressing them. ‘Why this should 
be so, nobody is in a position to say authoritatively, and the most knowing ones 
will only relate a legend of a quarrel in ages gone by between a barber and the 
castes mentioned above. 

To sum up the results so far attained, it would appear that there axe three main 
principles for determining precedence in castes, viz 

(1) The religious as set forth above, 

(2) the social as regulated by occupations at the present day and 

(3) the purely arbitrary. 
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It would not, however, sows any useful purpose to construct a '•wile of .-or la I 
precedence based on those principles alone, for society is a living ortraui-m ,uni 
changes from time to time as surrounding cireum-taiices vary from <1 tv to dav. 
However carefully the rules may he evolved, carrying them out via idly would 
not bo cutting the cloth according to the shape of the limbs, but paring oil’ the* 
latter to suit the former. To be closely in touch with existing fads one -bon id 
take as much from each principle as is found to rule the conduct of people 
to-day. Thus the division of the Hindu society into Brahmans, Iv-h.itriva, .uni 
Shudra should be accepted from the religious principle, the precedence conferred 
by occupations from, the social, and the anomalies from the arbitrary print ipV. 
The first and last are fixed in their nature and in their working The middle, 
vis., of occupations, is the only variable primiple differing vvifh time-, and 
circumstances, and may properly be regarded osxery important if not the .-tipr< me 
guide at the present time. 

249. Taking the Varnas or rcligioxxs principle as the standard, the group- 

Classification according to the will stand as follows : — 
loregoing, 


Brahmins. 

Kslititujas 

Vai&Ina^ 

Sim thus, 

Atisliudias, 

To these may be added a group to include religious orders which admit people 
from various castes, and in the case of whom admiwon to order means annihilation 
of the original caste. I propose to place this group below the Slmdras, It dnmkl 
have been more proper to omit these from our classification, hut as Hie names of 
these orders pass as caste names, I have thought if proper to include them in tin 1 
scheme I px’opose further to add one more group to include Hie. Anixnistit s who 
have returned themselves as Hindus, as they stand on a separate footing, and assign 
them a place below the Shutlras and above the Atishudras. This arrangement 
giv os us in all 7 classes or groups : — 

1. Bialimans. 

2. Ivaliatirvas, 

Y<usJjyas, 

4. Eoligums Older. 

5. bhudiaq. 

G. A ninmtics turned Hindu*. 

7. AtMmdias, 

Precedence among these is determined by tlio oecxxpations wliieh they follow. 
Public opinion in the Province may ho said to be very largely guided and influenced 
by the avocations of each caste. These may roughly be divided into 


Considered 

as 

respectable. 

Do. 

do. 

low. 

Do. 

do. 

lower. 

Do. 

do. 

lowest, 


Each of these has again its finer grades, _ according as they imitate Brahman 
practices, abstain from flesh and spirituous liquors, &c. 

The position to be assigned to any particular caste may be ascertained by put- 
ting the following questions and obtaining answers to them 

(1) Is the caste a Brahman, Eshatriya, Vaishya, Wooding to a religious 
order, Shudra, Atomistic turned Hindus or up Atediudra ? 
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(2) Further, whether the traditional occupation is considered honourable, 

low, lower, or lowest ? 

(3) Further, whether the castes of one of these divisions 

(a) imitate Brahman practices, 

(0) abstain from meat and liquor, 

(c) use moat and 

(d) use liquor ? 

“ > r)0 It now only remains to add that there are certain castes, all immigrants, 
who are jet looked upon in Berar as strangers The 
Classification of nan-indigenous cas j- e namc j s a foreign name. The caste following 
tai ’‘' e£, the same occupation belonging to Berar, passes by a 

certain other name As for instance Kunbis and Jats. In their own part of the 
country the Jats must he to the people of those parts what the Kunbis are to 
the people ol this Province But the Kunbis will not admit them to an equal rank, 
nor will other castes mult them with Kunbis Their position can he more properly 
determined in their native land. I hare thought it proper to place such castes 
below then coriesponding castes of Berar. 

231. I may here refer to the lines of classification suggested by the Census 
_ _ Commissioner and state the reasons which do not allow 

cla&sffication° r stiictiy 1 according my classifying the castes in Berar strictly on those 
(,0 the Census Commissioners l mcs In his circular No 56, dated 23rcl May 1900, the 

Census Commissioner has said: “ it would be interest- 
ing to get for each district a table of social precedence according to Hindu ideas, 
Grouping cartes under tho following heads • — 

I — Representatives of the three twice-born castes of the traditional sj r stem. 

II. — SaUudra including the ICayasths and Tf abasikh group. 

III. — Jaliichaiamya sudia, being those castes, not technically belonging to the 
Nuba'-ukh gioup, fiom whom Brahmans and members of the higher castes can take 
water. 


IY —Jalabyabahuiiya sudia castes from whose hands a Brahman cannot take 
water. 

Y — Aspriskga sudrci, castes whose touch is so impure as to pollute even 
Canges water. ” 

1 regret that the customs unci practices of the twico-born classes of Berar do 
not allow my following those principles m their entirety. The distinction between 
lutein and juxUn is rarely recognized by those twice-born castes who have settled in 
Bei ar and aie no longer strangers It is recognized amongst those castes from upcoun- 
try who^c number is yet small and who are yet looked upon as strangers in Berar. 
Further, it is to bo noted that the twico-born castes of this province cannot drill Is. 
water or lake iood from any caste that are of the Sudra class. Here and there a 
tew instances of a few people of Kslutrija castes and Vaishya castes may be found 
to drink water fetched by Kunbis But I doubt if the practice is made a question 
of caste discussion, the practice will he admitted or tolerated by the caste. In 
Berar all fehudra castes stand to the twice-born castes on tho same platform so far 
as the question of taking food or water from them is considered. In twice-born 
classes taking or not taking food (kacki or paklii) or water from the Shudra castes 
is no doubt the best test to judge in what estimation the Sudra castes are held by 
the higher castes. But unfortunately it is not applicable in Berar, except in so far 
as lias already been noted. I should have chosen similar tests, such as “ only some 
of tho castes being allowed to clean the cooking vessels generally or those that are 
tinned, some of the caste being allowed to approach the chula and clean it.” But 
even in these matters all the Shudras stand on the same platform in the eyes of the 
twice-born castes. A11 these test® being inapplicable when we ask- the question in 
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“ tie ruituref (jf 1 tL a occmntiou& t 0 imf , t/^ tIl f f f n ‘ rf, ' 1,oni «»'l k> Die an-wer is, Chap X. * 
mines the question. ” 1 " & n t leir Staining from meat ami drink .icier- Para. 234. 


CASES OP DISPUTED PRECEDENCE 

252 ‘ ThG KaStaS daim _fo. bc Br.xlim.tng, Imt tin* Bihhman- do not admit the 
East. claim. the Pi, dunam. however, u-e water Cun bed Itv 

6 nr • ) „ tnem. Jhc male members of the M-fe hare the 

' Munja ceremony performed for them ami put on jama or sacred thread Their 

irStin S o- rCS T /l VCry - 1Carl ? th0 *° Vf the Br.dn.uns. Their o< enpatmn non. rally 

is wilting In the opinion of some they rani, helow Raimits Takin • all thii.4 

^ n ° rCaS ° tt t0 Saj iUt thGk d£um t0 W Br.dunLls 

253 There is no dispute as_ to the origin of their c-kms. Hie mother of a 
Golak. Colak is a .widow ot the Pralunan caste and the father 

mrMta .. ., .. JS . ; xho a Brahman. He is thus a child of Brahman 

below o’tv C ! S a " ldow ™ d ' l °t mdrrk 'l las father. Some place him 

/« a and otkor : s P*™ 0 lam below Parblms. Taking into < on adoration 

sacred tbre^l hi ? M ^ Ckim to If BrahmfUls = «»<* being inverted with the 
tlnol pin 1 bj rrl U T there is no reason to class them olhmvDe 

lh m 1 a ! bhl \l claiin . t ? 1,0 Kbliatnyat, ami hem e the ( iolakn -oeui 
defer! q/ ° VC 1Cm ' +i k ° them with Marathas is, f believe, to impls that the 

nit W tSf ! yi a Tl rtb r dll ff tIlC1 " t0 thc Sliu,[ra dass - Tlie Pn'tlmians do 
not treat tlieru so, though they do not treat them ah their equals, 

2o4 Mr. Kitts in his .Report of 1SS1 has said, that according to some 
Sonar Kasar, Tambabkar, ^thoritios the lvunbi ranks next afl.r \\ mi-, and 

Suta., Lohar, Knnbi, and Step! if‘£ rdm ^° , 1 '»«*«» . “ 

He 1ms ont on?,i i • , f 1 ?,® 11 ™ t{j ? table, % <?,, Sonar, Ivdsar, Simpi and lvunbi. 

i r kC i, 0f the , two Mcw3 lie a fP*ea- The point of precedence w 
K4?h?oJl Lf 1 tC Ti° n th ° 01ie ¥ nd l> y tho Kunbis aud on the other hand by the 
been invited b-niii tlie repiorts^ of almost all the committees whose opinions have 
.,1 jj ,, • P ac cd the Ivusars and others of the artisan chms above the Knnbi, 

Jnni^nf +i 7^ ft °P ini ? n timis 011 *ho side of holding thelvunbKas lower than 
llZ-l^f 'Iff ofth f arti ^^- Mr. Kitts has placed the Sonar, KWr and 
tS i„ f i hlg . J f CI t H atu ? tlum tLo Kuil!li cafe te. The committee ot the Mehkar 

diftrL bii’innn th ° SuU * and LoMr aht >™ him. The committee of the Wuu 
distnet has dono the same. Ihe committee of the Badm district has placed only 

the and the Kasar above him. Mr. Mahajani from Akola has done wf.at the 
Wun and Pasim committees have done. I think tins dispute al.mil the position of 

fn If « • lr i tlban If? : l,nd tko Kimbl liaa arisen out of the doubtful me.mmg of the 
woid Vaisliya. Vaishya at one time meant the cultivating as well as the trading 
class Now the former is confined to the Shudra class. The question is whether 
the Sonars, &c , are V aisliyas? It they are, they undoubtedly stand higher. 1, hmv- 
ever, think that it is better to look upon them as trailers proper. I place the lvds.tr. 
fambatkar and &utar above the Kunbis on the ground that their practices come 
neuiei the Lral.man practices and because they are known to abstain from flesh 
ea mg and liquor drinking. The position of the 8on4r U Bomewlmt difficult to 
e eimme, lh^e are some of his caste who call themselves Daivajnya Brahmans 
ana claim to oftciato at the religious ceremonies of their people. They, however, 
use meat and spirituous liquor. The Brahmans repudiate their claims I ant, 
however, inclined to place them first among Yaiahyas. They have a suh-easto 
called Vaishya Sondr ; and during the British period some of them have risen to 
positions of honour and respectability. 

The case of Lotto or blacksmiths is somewhat different, though fof thorn also 
a claim has been put forward to rank with Brahmans. Some of them call them- 
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r , * selves Twwlita Brahmans, hut nobody else appears to recognize their position as 
Para" 255. superior to Kunbis So I place them below the latter. 

The Simpi or tailor is generally considered inferior to Kunbi, though latterly 
he has assumed the sacred tin cad and put forward pretensions to he considered as 
high as Vaishya. Xlis claims arc, however, weak and. unsupported. So I place him 
below the Kunbi. 


255 Subsidiary Table I gives the relative strength of the various peoples 
, ... .. ... inhabiting the province, their castes, tribes, race, 

propornoa ° f of vanous mam religion and number so arranged as to indicate their 
groups to the whole social precedence at a glance Among these, Hindus 

naturally occupy the first place as being the most numerous Their relative pro- 
portion Is 86 71 to the whole, and prominence can be claimed for them not only for 
their superior numbers, but also for their historical antecedents, intelligence and 
adaptability to circumstances, which would appear to ensure continued existence. 
They are dmded into seven groups, the Brahmans representing the first or the 
highest, and the Atishudras representing the last or the lowest rung of the social 
ladder. The unspecified nondcscupts or numerically very small castes are not 
shoun separately, hut their aggregate number is given below the last group 
Judged by the test of numerical strength alone, the fourth group, to which Shudras 
are assigned, comes out as most populous. It out-numbers all the rest put to- 
gether, and is divided into 12 sub-groups distinguished from each other by the 
letters ot the alphabet. The principal castes, viz , of Sliuclra proper bear a proportion 
of 46 to the total Hindu population, and the rest vary from 7 1 to -04. It is not a 
little interesting and not wholly uninstructive to notice that among these twelve 
sub-groups, those that aic most useful m the simple mechanism of an agricultural 
province like Bcrar, stand highest in point of number, and those that are less use- 
ful show a rough proportionate poverty in their numerical strength. This rule is 
observable not only in the body of each sub-group, but also in its numerical rela- 
tion to other sub-groups Thus the Kunbi, as the principal agriculturist and there- 
fore the chief producer, rises up to the figure of 791,069, which is the highest not only 
in the Group 1Y(«) in which he is placed, hut is also the highest in all the sub-groups, 
in all the items of sub-groups ranging fi om (a) to ( l ), and one may search in vain 
from serial number 15 to 85 both inclusive, to see a more numerous sub-section 
taken singly. To take another instance, the sub-group ( l ) of Group IV appears one 
of the smallest, numbering 2,094 souls, and hearing a proportion of 21 to the whole 
Hindu population. It will be found to consist chiefly of Gopals and Kolhatis, the 
former being a class of itinerant beggars and the latter are performers of 
acrobatic feats. Both these liaie but little use from the producer’s 
pomt of i icw and their numbers are therefore some of the smallest. Instances 
illustrative of this rule are numerous and are to he met with almost in every line 
of the Table, but one more may be cited to clear up the matter completely. Sub- 
group (f) of Group IV is considerably high in its numerical strength. It reaches the 
proportion of 7 1 to the whole One would expect, according to the rule, to be made 
up of castes considerably high in Ihc scale of utility, and so it turns out to be, for 
there are in it Gaolis or cowherds and Bhang ars or shepherds and Bhois who fill 
the places of fishermen and hearers. 


This mode of viewing and considering the figures would bring out the great 
principle of those alone flourishing wiio arc most useful, or to state" it in another and 
a more general way, the numerical strength of an occupation being controlled by 
its utility in the direct proportion. 'When recognized m this form it appears so 
easy as to he almost self-evident, and conduces greatly to the comprehension of the 
still more general principle of the survival of the fittest, and the disappearance of 
the least adapted, even when occupations and trades are circumscribed by the 
cramping conditions imposed by a system of castes. Arranged in this Way, the 
Group I V comes highest and is mainly composed of agriculturists and their depen- 
A ‘"" 4 h ml reaches the proportion of nearly 62 per cent, of the Hindu pomilatifm 
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The Atishudras or low caste poojple, who do tlio moni >1 ami scuwngering woik, 
come up to 19 7, the Dhobi? or wash rmen, MhAh? or bubm-, <Y\ plt.odm 
sub-group (/) come up to 4 91; the Brahmans to til, and the K-hatmu? and 
Yaishyas to points 2 8 and 3 1 respeotu ely. 

Among the Musalmans, castes are not gem-rally recognized. The me rule? 
strong with them, and the fcyeds, Shehh?, Mndiuls ,ind Pnfb.uH mile* U p hgctlu r 
96 58 percent of their population. \\ it h the Jane-, Whin,, appeal to pn pondei tte 
and come up to 76-29 of their total number, and among the Sikh', R t|pui>, B hh.ii-.h 
and the unspecified castes make up the bulk of the population In u?m«, to 
the proportion of 2312, 39 89 and 34 71 reypei truly of their total ‘population. 
Among the Animisties, the castes filling under Group [1 tike the lent by 
rising to the proportion of 93 to their whole. 

From this Subsidiary Table the Rar?is, Christian-? and Jen - Inn cbuui ext hided 
as their numbers are inappreciably small. 


INFANT MARRIAGE; WIDOW REMARRIAGE AND 
ITS PROHIBITION ; AND HYPEEGAMY AMONG THU HINDI'S. 


256. For the ages of girls and boys at which they are generally man ied in -nine 
„ „ , of the principal castes of Rerar, I in u iefi r tt n ige s>5 

infant marriage of Mi , Kl Us’ Census Report for IbSi. No ih.mge of 

practice deserving of mention has taken plaie si me, and the practhe oi infant 
marriages prevails in almost all the Hindu fasten of Ilerar. 1 refer aim to para. 
172, chapiter YI of this Report. It is, howmor, a -ign of the times wm th noting 
that the religious restrictions about the inanugeable sge id girl? i .urj g> vlualSv 
coming to ho looked upon with in difference.^ Tliey uirry with them no impes of 
raising tlio social status of a caste, and their breach entails no Joss or lowering of 
status. If people still many their girls when they are 7 and 8, they do so became 
of the force of custom, and Irom no moth os of worldly gain? and .nhantiges 
Happily, marriages at tlio ridiculously e irly age? of two and three are now rarely 
contracted except among the Wanjaris, Kunhis, MAI is and M.thAis. 


It is, I think, hopeless to look for a perceptible and early reform in the tuHom 
of infant marriages amongst ca?tcs other tli.m Riahmuns. Among them age ie?- 
triction is showing unmistakable signs of slackening, though instances of girl? being 
allowed to grow unmarried heyond the age of 12 are tew and far between, and such 
rare ones as exist are noted with disapprobation. This reform of humming or 
doing away altogether with the agcNimit, is a little hopeful in its first hi am h, and 
deserves to be watched with gie.it interest. 


257. The restrictions on w idow remarriage are confined only to the Brahmans 

and a few other castes who inn c long adopted tin* prae- 
Widow remarriage. tiee. The following castes, which occupy a good posi- 

tion, allow remarriage of widows .—Sonar, KAsAr, Simpi, SutAr, MAli, Kunhi, BAri, 
"WanjAri and LohAr. All castes lower than tliese allow remarriages of widows. 

I know of no castes which have of Into prohibited widow marriages with the 
ambition of raising their status. On the other hand, I am not aware of any castes 
that have lately taken to the practice of remarriages of widows. The edu- 
cated people amongst the Brahmans and the Parbhus have boon. trying to introduce 
remarriages of widows, but their efforts have as yet attained little success They 
are only* a small minority, and the stronghold of conservatism is yet too strong to 
be successfully assailed, 
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Chap. X- 
Para- 258. 


258. I know of no castes amongst which the social restrictions of hypergamy 
prevail in Berar. A practice which very nearly 
Hypergamy. approaches hypergamy appoars to have existed amongst 

the Patel and Deshmukh families of Benin The ‘Patels appear to consider them- 
selves as hound to give their daughters in marriage into Doshmukli families even 
at enormous sacrifices to iliom&eh e&. The practice still prevads to some extent. 


CONTRAST. 

259. To bring out piominently the points of difference between the existing 

state oi‘ things and the standard theory of caste, it is 
6eneral useful to remember, that according to the views pro- 

pounded by the oldest text-writers, the institution of castes is divine in its origin. 
Manu, in the tint chapter of his Institutes, by verso 31, lays down that Swayambhu 
or the Self-existing one, “ for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds caused the 
Brahman, the Ksliatrij a, the Vaishyaand the Sndra to proceed from his mouth, his 
arms, his thighs and his feet,” and' by verso 87 later on states that to each were 
assigned their respective duties. To enumerate all these in the full wealth of their 
detail would, besides adding very materially to the hulk of the report, serve no 
u&etul purpose. For the purposes of the contrast here attempted, it would be 
enough to select the most important of the duties prescribed and see which of them 
arc performed at the present day, by those to whom they were originally enjoined. 
Fortunately tills is not difficult to do, as a vivid picture of the state of society about 
tho times of the Srariti writers is preserved for us not only by the didactics of the 
ancient Rishis,but is also embalmed in the numerous Pur ans that exist, and rendered 
life-like and all-absorbing in a largo number of deservedly popular poems and plays. 
The far-famed ShaLuntala may he cited as an instance of the latter, and the life 
depicted in its first four acts may he fairly assumed to he an excellent exemplar of 
the social arrangements of tho times. It may he useful to note that castes in their 
extremely crystallized form did not exist in the Vcdic times, and the bonds 
uniting them were drawn tighter and tighter as ages rolled on. This led to the 
formation of &uh-castos, but for the comparison here attempted to be useful, 
attention must ho confined to the four Varnas of Veda and their general prototypes 
existing now. 

260. The Brahmans as a community never lived in villages or towns. They 

„ , , resided outside these in jungles, and formed habitations 

Brahmans- (Past) . - . T J ° , „ „ , 

called. Ashrams. Luxury and wordly comforts were 

eschewed with great care. Poverty, with them, was honourable, and they were so 
wedded to it by inclination, persuasion and custom, that making any savings of the 
means of subsistence was regarded as sinful They lived on frugal meals of roots 
and fruits, and bark of trees called Valkalas supplied the necessary garments. Often- 
times, the natural caves of mountains and hollows of trees afforded them the needed 
shelter. The life of a Brahman was divided into four portions. In the first he was 
a student, lived with his guru or preceptor, and spent his time in studying Vedas 
and sciences, and led generally a life of groat austerity and piety. In the next stage, 
he married and became a house-holder. Hospitality to strangers, study and teach- 
ing of Vedas, performing sacrificial rites for his own benefit and officiating at them 
for the good of others, giving and receiving charity, were the principal duties laid 
upon him, together with tlio periodical worship of the manes of his ancestors and 
spiritual teachers. In the third stage, he forsook the house and bocame a hermit 
of tho forest, Vanaprastha, with piety as the cluef rule of Ms life. In the last stage 
he was an ascetic, dead to the world and always living in contemplation of the 
supreme Essence of the Universe and seeking final liberation from the wheel of 
birth and death. These four stages of life were called Brahmacharya, Garhastya, 
Vfinaprastha and Sannyfisa. 

Throughout all Ms life a Brahman was never to seek more than a bare sub- 
sistence by following one of the irreproachable occupations, vis . , gleamng corn, 
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receiving charity without soliciting it, beugiin* and .lerieuliure, finite and trade clap X 
vere exprosly forbidden as will be seen in Hie opening vin of t] Jf mnith < Lapi. r Par/ 203 
of Maim. The same ordinance is icpuited in Y.ijiia <u Alk\ t ami usbei-. 

Jn pul die matters, lie was often the preceptor of tie* king uml filled po-ltimi 
corresponding to the keeper of con-eiuue ” In < ourri ot Inn he w.t-, jmi.-e u,d 
often juror. In administration lie oftui mlv bed the throne on milkin' of public 
w eal. 


201, At the present, day mosl, if not all, of this is oomph (eh <hut.ed. 

(Present) Bruhnuiw now lho m town- and a diagr-,,' and an it- 

mnkite wealth l y following profc-wim-, expre-riy for- 
bidden. They often engage in commercial enterprise-, \\henoAer tin -y ( an afford 
tho necessary amount of capital, and seek sen no with great avidiutv In >m gvnir- 
ation to generation. In this province De-dip.indiis and i’andiiis are mu-tlv Jlt.di- 
mans, and in some cases they are Patels and Dc-dnnukhs also. Tiny have a goodly 
share of plums of office. Study and teaching of Yedas is confined to the pim-tly 
class. The four stages of life are carried out a cry imperfectly, fetudont-hip h 
compressed into a meaningless ritual of four days* m the 3/ia'ija ecu morn, "and 
most of the duties of a householder of the ancient times, are" neglected.’ They 
worship the manes twice a year. Hospitality has not altogether dud out, hut 
sacred learning is conspicuous, except among tho priests, hy its ah-once. 'lho 
third stage of Ytinaprastha or hermit of the torch, is never carried out, and the 
fourth ot asceticism or Samp asa, is met with here and there Even in it, tin 1 him 
old rule is hut rarely observed. 

In one word, therefore, it may he said that the .Brahman caste has fallen 
greatly from its old high estate, and has inKed itself up with the general popula- 
tion. It, however, retains its intelligence and the that place assigned to it in the 
social scale. 


202. Next in importance, as having proceeded from the arms of the kwn- 
„ , , _ yambhn, comes tho Kshafcriya class. Its member* 

Ksnatuya (Past) . tunned the iron wall to protect the India of the times. 

Kings and their warriors belonged to it They were commanded, as M.mu ob-a rve-, 
"to protect the people, to bestow giiff, to offer sa< nth < to stud\ the 
Ycda and to abstain from attaching thenisehes to sensual ph nsitreY’ liny 
am re permitted to learn Ycda but forbidden to temh it Tiny muld Ktmliie for 
themselves but could not officiate at the sacrifice-, performed liy others, and tin y 
AAorc to bestow gifts hut not accept them from others. They should not cm. e_e in 
trade or cultivation. In battle it was their duty not to turn hack, not to, strike 
■with concealed AAeapons, nor with such as are barbed or poisoned. _ A Eriiatriva 
A\as on no account to strike one who was firing for his life, or hud joined liuitls in 
supplication, had lost his armour, or broken lus weapons, or was u eumu h. llo 
Avas to make his arrangements fur battle like a lieimi ami^ strike like a lion. In 
the rules laid iIoavii for his condw t, before, during, and afh r battle, i tiles of thi- 
A'alry at one time prevailing m the West among the Knights appear to have In on 
anticipated. He tilled all tho important offices of state, and acted as the prohetor 
of the neighbourhood in which he lived. In extreme distress he was pennitied to 
cultivate land, hut he was never to beg on am account. 

2G3. This high ideal of a Kshalrna, needless to sav , has now been lost Indeed, 

popular tinu!!fi<*n, to some extent supported ly 1 ’manic 
legends, has it that flic true rare of Ksfmtrisas became 


(Present ) 


extinct in the great Avar of Maliabluivat However flint ma\ i>e, it is true, that 
as the ideal Brahman is not to be seen, ho is the ideal K-hatriyn n matter 
of the past. Rajputs, Dcslnnukhs and Pnrbhus claim to be Ksh.urh n< hut 
none except tho first exhibit any of his distinguishing characteristics, dim ItejjmH 
played a great part in tho pre-British period, awl carried out sumo of the duties of 
the Kshatriva caste, bttt now have mostly settled down as peaceful agrieffiittrWs in 
this province. Tho DeshmtOriis are hereditary ex-pargana officer^ and as such 
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Chap. X* connecter! with administration in theory, but as a matter of fact they are mere pen- 
Para. 264* sionexs with no distinct duties attached, nor any powers given either for good or 
evil Parbhus are usually clerks and accountants, and like Brahmans have taken 
to all the modern and approved means of earning a livelihood. 


264. This is the last of the twice-born castes. Its original function it was “ to 

tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 
vaishya (Past) , £p e Yeda, to trade, to lend money and to cultivate land.” 
Of these the first, vis , tending cattle, appears to be a duty so imperative as to render 
it sinful in a Vaishya not to wish to keep them. The king- should force him to do 
so. The Vaishya must also know the respective value of gems, pearls, corals, 
metals, elotli, perfumes and condiments. He must be acquainted with the manner 
of sowing seeds, with the various qualities of soils, aud should study the various 


languages of 
keeping. 


men to he able to deal with them. He should of course know book- 


265. This is the only caste of the twice -born which may "be said to have thri- 
ven in the long vista of ages. To it accretions have 
(Prhmh ) come from the two higher castes, and its duties are 

so eminently peaceful that no conquerors of India have ever openly interfered 
with them. They, however, appear to have given up the study of Vedas, and no 
sacrificial rites are ever known to have been celebrated by them in the modern his- 
tory of the province Their legitimate sphere of action has been invaded by 
others. Thus Kunbis have very nearly taken to and monopolized agriculture. 
Money-lending has been taken up by Mftrwadis, and trade is gradually passing 
into the hands of foreigners. They have become grocers and appear to rule 
supreme in that branch of business. 


266, Hot many words are needed to describe this caste. To it only one occu- 
pation was originally assigned, vis., to serve the three 
Sadra ( ast.) twice-born castes. No rituals bound their ceremonies 

and no rules beyond those of honesty and meekness prescribed for the performance 
of their duties, which must from their nature have been numerous, menial and 
irksome. 


267. This class has not only not suffered hut would appear to have progressed, 

accumulated wealth, taken to agriculture and risen to 
) considerable power in the land. All the Kunbis belong 

to it, and it is suspected that Marhathcis, who claim to be descendants of Rajputs, 
are really persons who by having bettered their condition and acquired political 
importance, lifted themselves up into a higher caste. Some of them made progress 
in spiritual matters and became Sddlius or holy men and have been respected as 
such. 


368. The brief and necessarily hasty sketch given above will amply show that 
iwi™™ of tlie t5u ' ee twice-born castes, the two higher have 

faRen from their high pedestal and mixed with the 
third for purposes of worldly gain and comfort. Caste as a religious institution is 
now on the wane, and though its disappearance in the near future cannot be safely 
predicted, the tendency towards its extinction has set in with appreciable force and. 
may accomplish that result at some date which may bo fixed differently by different 
persons. Things may get differently arranged, and the religious element of distinc- 
tion may altogether vanish and be replaced by wealth and the character of occupa- 
tions. The process very likely would be for the sub-castes to gradually drop their 
distinctive marks and gather under their one generic caste, and an approximation 
would thus be made to the original four-fold division in its broad outlines. Then 
intermarriages between castes will again be re-introduced until the Hindu society 
becomes homogeneous, not only in name but also in reality. ! “ ” 
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Caste Statistics. cha r 

209. Having considered the subjects from eihnogrophk 1 point of He,, 1 u, n \ 

Caste Statistics proceed to Otfllliinc tilO caste tic^. J’l’i’i,! h u 1 .‘id 

Variation since 1891. Table XIII, it Mill be -,cen that tin* tot d mr.i!> I t of 

various castes and tribes, &c., found in Berar under tin* different ivlLIouH 3S2 ; 
tlioy arc as follows:— 244 Hindu castes, ID iSikli, 30 .lain, J Zuru.Hri.iu, 4'L\bi-ti- 
man, 4 Christian, 1 Jew and 31 Animistic t ribe 1 *. t )f the-e the 1 allow in. lour nnh i < ,> 
chief ones, as they each number over a hundred tlimi-.nid Kunbi (791, urn. 
Mahdrs (350,929), Malis (1 92,527) and Shokhs (1 30.5s, 3). Hubd.li ivy Table IT -bo, 
the variation in each of the castes or tribes, Ac., <»( cadi relmum at the tine 
censuses since 1881. Those castes or tribe,-, who -,0 representatives numb- u-d b» 

50 at any of the three enumerations arc not shown '-op, irately, hut lumped to- 
gether as minor castes ; similarly the population of indefinite or unm-o nibble 
castes is shown collectively in the Subsidiary Table (Von pared with 1891, there 
among the Hindus, 131 castes whoso representative', have men in mime;,* ,! 
strength during the decade. Of these, the mod conspicuous are. Id ir.il he, k< mti 
and Brahman, the increase among (hem being 7, 375, 2,820 and 2195 tv*p«>( ti% c»lv. 

On the other hand, 112 castes slew a falling off in their number, among win, h tin* 
following castes are prominent, the decrease being as marked again-! each • — kunbi 
(43,350), Banjiiri (17,508), Rajput (14,833), Midi (9,901), Dhaugar (0,047), T» li 
(5,533), Koli (4,590), Andh (3R19), Gond (3.281), M/iug (3,038), Siuir (2.301), and 
Kumbhar (2,356). On the whole tlio Hindu castes slum* a net Jo--, of ! 11,775 
persons. Among the Jains, 29 castes have increased in their number, among v bn h 
the Wanis show the largest increase, amounting to 1,723 por-on-> : -.even < a-ti show 
a filling off in their population, the Simpis being prominent among them, wilh a 
decrease of 323 persons. Among the Musalmans, 30 castes or tribes h iv e men 
and 18 have decreased in the number of their repro'-entatn o- ; among the former 
the Shelihs, Syeds and Pathans show the largest increase of 0,351, 3.185 ,.nd 3,1 11 
persons respectively, while among the tribes or castes ulikh shuiv a Jailing off m 
their number, the Fakirs exhibit the largest decrease of 5,335 poisons. Among 
the Christians, the Natives show an increase of 3,085. Fifteen of the Animistic 
tribes have increased, while 13 show a falling off in their number", among me 
former the Pardhans and the Phils show an increase of 2,995 and 2, 192 p r-mt- 
respectively, while among the latter the Korku-, and ( tom!-, .ire con-ph mm-, tin* 
decrease in them being of 8,212 and 3,30(5 persons respectively. 


Compared with 1881 the following cades and tribes have imi'caed 
in their numerical strength appic«-i ibh, 1 he ini me * 
ranging in each of them from 42,935 to 2,000 


270. 


Variation since 1881 


persons: — Among the Hindus, Bedar, Bhoi, 
M ang , Marathe, Pardhan and Rajput ; an 
among the Musalmans, Pa than, Sliokh and Syod ; 


Brahman, Gaoli, (Join!, Afuh.tr, 


the Jains, Simpi and Wani 
and among the Animistic*, Bhil, 


Gond and Ivolam The castes and tribes which show' a considerable decrease, i. 
ranging from 43,446 to 2,000, in their number since 1881 arc as follows:— Among 
the Hindus, Bhil, Gopal, Koli, Kunbi, Mali, Bali, Simpi, Vidur, Waddar ami 
Wdni ; among the Musalmans, the indefinite Musalmans; and among the Ammi-tn -» 
Korku. I shall now take the castes in the alphabetical order as they appear in the 
Subsidiary Table, and discuss the statistics of those which number 300 or more. 


Hindu Castes. 

271. The Andhs, who arc one of the forest tribes and who originally pro- 
, fessed Animistic religion, have now, as observed in 

aNDHS: 39,678. paragraph 124, Chapter 111, adopted Hindu religion. 
Since 1891 they have decreased from 43,297 to 39,678 or 8-30 percent., huf Compar- 
ed with 1881 they have increased by 2,668 or 7*21 per cent. They are found m tlm 
largest number in the Basim district (20,987). In the Wan and Akola districts also 


* 
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Clap- X. their number is considerable, viz., 11,283 and 3, 920 respectively. Among the taluqs 
Para' 272. which they muster strong are Pusad, Darwha, Basim, Mangrul, Mehkar and 
Yeotmal. 


ARAKHS: 350. 


The Arakhs are represented in small numbers. They are 

Hinduised class of aborigines. ” Compared with 1891 
they show an increase of 115, but show a decrease of 
21 when compared with 1881. More than four-fifths of them are found in the 
Amraoti district. Among taluqs, Morsi is their favourite place, as there are as 
many as 285 in that taluq alone. 

273. This is also numerically a small caste, but has increased in number 
rauuqiipic - «i from 157 to 351 during the decade. In 1881 its num- 
ber was 290. Their males, who number 198, are mostly 

by profession story tellers and mimics. The Bahurupis are comparatively numer- 
ous in the Darwha, Yeotmal, Kelapur and Akola taluqs. 

274. The Bairagis are decreasing steadily since 1881, when there were as many 

raid Ar-ic . i 0ft as 1,529 persons of this caste in Berar. Compared 

agi . 1,98. with 1891 they have decreased by 238. A considerable 

proportion of them are wandering ascetics or beggars. They are found in every 
taluq, but are most prominent in Chandur, Morsi and Malkapur. 

275. The EalMis, who are considered to be one of the hill tribes of low position, 

- show a good increase of 443 persons when compared 

BAL AlS: 6 92 . with the figures for 1891. They have, however, 

decreased by 111 since 1881, and are mostly confined to the Melghat taluq, where 
as many as 684 Balhdis were enumerated. 

276. Tho Banjaris with their sub-divisions Labhanis, Mathurias and Charans, 

- - &c., are a largo caste. They are carriers and use pack 

BANJAR1S ; 60,4-87. bullocks. As their trade has been much affected by 

made roads and railways, many of them have taken to agriculture. Compared 
with 1891 they have decreased by 17,508 or 22 - 45 per cent., but they exhibit a 
slight increase of 273 persons over the figures of 1891. They are found in all 
districts, but are numerous in the taluqs of Darwha (17,996), Pusad (9,746) and 
Mangrul (9,020). 

e 77. These are betel-leaf growers. They show a decrease of 747 persons when 
- compared with the census of 1891 and an increase of 

BARIS : 25,173. 1,483 persons over those returned in 1881. One-fifth 

of the Baris occur in the Jalgaon taluq. They are also found in large numbers in 
the Elliehpur, Morsi, Akot, Daryapur and Amraoti taluqs. 

278. The Bedars, who are immigrants from tiie Carnatic, continue to increase 

_______ , . steadily. At the censuses of 1891 and 1881 they 

BEDARS : 4,790. numbered 3,041 and 1,273 respectively, thus showing 

a net increase of 3,517 persons during the last two decades, They are a labouring 
caste, chiefly of a menial nature, such as domestic servants, masons, &c., and are 
found in all districts, but chiefly in Akola, where they number 2,189, of whom as 
many as 1,655 are fo and in the Akola taluq alone. 

279. The Belchtrs, who are earth workers, have within the decade decreased by 

1 067 persons or 8 73 per cent. ; but when compared 
BELDARS: 11,150. with 1881 they exhibit a very small decrease of 344 
persons. They are found in every taluq, but are most numerous in the Darwha 
and Chandur taluqs. Their females out-number the males by 152. 


280. The BMrntes, who are noted as pick pockets and bazar thieves, are 

numerous in thp Yeotmal and Balapur taluqs: Com- 
BHAMTES ; 1,697. pared with the census of 1881, they show a fery .slights : 
increase of 4 persons, but exhibit a net decrease' of 77 when compared wth that o£.’ 
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281. The Bharigis, as distinguished from Mehtars among (ho Miwulmnns, are < 

BHflMRis ■ i cAA the sear engex s and an* considered to he tin* lowest in ^ 

’ social scale ; no one will touch them fur tear of being 

polluted. They show a very high percentage of increase when compared with either 
of the two previous censuses, when their numbers were 1,3011 and 00 ! in ispi ;iu ,[ 
1881 respectively. Some of them arc immigrant* from North India. Tinware 
scattered all over the province and found in every ialtwj. They arc, however, 

numerous in the Amraoti, Akola, Akot and Kluimgaou tali up?. 

282. These are grain parchers and are immigrants from the north of India. They 

BHARAD BHUNJAS: 597. an ~ (r { l* 1 ’*/’ 1 * i-ouiptireil with 

1881, but exhibit mi iiisigmiuiuit ih*rnniM* *4 4 :w 
compared with 1891. They are found in every taliup hut specially in towns ami 
large villages. They are, however, numerous in the Ellichpur tahup" 

283. The Bharadis arc Devi worshippers and continue to increase steadily. 

. , , 07 Their number,' which was 1,314 in 1 881 , rose h > 1 ,152 in 

BH RADI . ,/ . 1891, and now they number 1,787 strong, of whom 

nearly half (8G4) are found in the Amraoti district, while none in Basilic Among 
taluqs, Daryapur, Murtizapur, Morsi, and Cbandur possess each more than 200 
Bharadis The female sex predominates in this caste: there being 918 females to 
869 males. 

284. The Bhdts, who showed a good increase in 3891 and numbered 3,665, 

* have now somewhat decreased, They are generally 

BH T, . 2,9 6. the village-bards and religious mendicants. Among 

districts their largest number (1,228) is found in Amraoti, while the smallest (55) 
in Basim. They are met, with in every tahirj except .Pusad, but largely in Am- 
raoti, Morsi, Chandur, Akot and Wun. 

285. The Hindu Bhils, as distinguished from the Maliomedan and Animi-Ue 

Bhils, are steadily decreasing, hi 1891 they showed a 

bhils: i,7/o. falling off of 10'7 percent. During tlw decade they* have 

further decreased by as many as -'9-2 per cent., thus showing a net decrease of 2, 113 
persons since 1881. This falling off does not, however, appear to be real, for as 
remarked in paragraph 124, a large number of Hindu and Alusnlman Phils lane on 
the present occasion returned themselves as Animisfies, They are found urnsv or 
less in every district, Basiiu and Buldana having more than Uvo-thirds of Heir 
whole population. Among the taluks, Pusad contains their largest number, ri;., 6i 12. 

286. Those are lishormen. Compared with 1891 they have decreased by only 

297, but show an increase of 4,195 if compared wbh 
the figures of 1881, r I hey ure IouihI m every lam<|, 
JHINGa BHOIS) : 27,156. aro muH t numerous in the Chandur, Kelapmy 

Ellichpur, Yeotmal and Amraoti taluqs. 

287. This caste is represented by small body. Since 1891 they have decreased 

by 184. In 1881 not a single person of this caste was 
BOPGH1S : 429. returned, probably all tin; IJopcliu were then included 
with the Korkus, as the former are sometimes termed to he a elsws of the latter. 
Morsi taluq is their favourite abode, as with the exception of only 16, alt of 
them were returned from there. 

288. The Brdkmans, who stand first in social position amongst the Hindu 

, castes, and who form 2 '06 per cent, of the entire popu- 

BRAHMANS: 73,287. ] a tion, have since 1891 increased from 7 1 ,272 to 73,287, 
or 2-8 per cent.; but compared with 1881 they have increased by 7,533, or 11*46 
per cent. Their males exceed the females by 11 ,185. They are scattered ail over the 
province, but are most numerous in the Amraoti and Akoln districts, where they 
number 20,227 and 19,112 respectively. Among the t&lutp# their ntmtte Is the 
largest, in Amraoti (8,475) and smallest in Melghat (278). In each of the 
following taluks their number exceeds 4,000 : — Akola/Akot, Ciiandxtr } Ellichpur, 
Malkapur, Basim and Ckikhli. 


Chap- X- 
Para, 288 . 
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289. The Bunds or bamboo workers, who showed an increase of 3 8 per 

' cent, in 1891, now show a further increase of 134 

BURUDS: 1,381, persons or 10-7 per cent, during the decade. They are 
chiefly found in the Wun, Amraoti, Ellichpur and Khamgaon taluqs. Melghat is 
the only taluq in the province where the representatives of this caste are not found. 

290. Ohambhdrs or Mochis are leather workers. Compared with 1881 they 

_ show a net increase of 883 persons ; they have, however, 

CHAMBHAR5 : 28,035. decreased during the decade by 1,138, as they numbered 
29,174 in 1891. Except the Melghat taluq they are met with all over the province, 
but chiefly in the Malkapur, Akola, Khamgaon, AJkot and Amraoti taluqs. 


291. The Chitrakathis are wandering mendicants of the Poona district. In 

1891 and 1881, their numbers were 1,612 and 1,554 
CHITRAKATHIS : f,508. reS p ec tively. Nearly two-thirds of them are found in 
the Amraoti district and none in the Wun district. Among taluqs, Murtizapur 
possesses more than half the population of this caste (757). In Akola and 
Ohandur also, they are found in fairly good numbers. 

292. The Dhangars or shepherds are one of the largest castes in Berar. Since 

1891 they have decreased by 6,067, but show an insigni- 
DHANGARS: 74,960. £ can ^ increase of only 386 persons over the figures of 
1881. Although originally shepherds, most of them are now agriculturists and 
weavers. They are found in every taluq : their largest number (8,350) being found 
in Pusad, while the smallest (42) in Melghat. In Malkapur, Ohandur and Akola 
their number exceeds 4,000 in each. 

293. The Dhobis are found in every taluq, but are most numerous in Amraoti 

and Akola. Compared with the );last census, they have 

dhobis: 22,695. decreased by 380, but show an increase of 1,136 persons 
over the figures of 1881. 

294. The Dohors are one of the important divisions among the leather working 

_ castes. Their population rose from 4,477 in 1881 to 

duhoks: 5,364-. 5)0 82 in 1891, and now they number 5,364, showing 

a net increase of 887 persons within the last two decades. Their largest number 
(2,353) is found in the Buldana district, while in Wun their number is the smallest 
(only 4). Among taluqs they are most numerous iu Chikkli (1,076), Mekkar (981), 
Ellichpur (553) and Amraoti (409). 

295. The Gaolis, including the Ahirs, Gauldns and Gawaris, which are only 

/'am MS . synonymous names, number 36,086 and show an mere- 

’ ' ment of 386 over the figures for 1891, and of 5,907 

over those of 1881. The Wun district, where there is an abundance of grazing land, 
for their cattle, seems to be tbeir favourite abode, as more than one-third of their 
entire population was enumerated there. They are found in every taluq, but are 
specially numerous in Yeotmal (6,230), Ohandur (5,249), Kelapur (3,387) and 
Amraoti (3,225). In the Mekkar taluq only 19 Gaolis were found on the Census 
night. 

296. Gaondis, commonly called Raj, are masons and bricklayers, and number 

GAONDIS- Kii only 677 as against 639 found in 1891. They largely 

" 1 “ ' o§cur in the Pusad, Murtizapur and Mehkar taluqs. 

297. The Garpagflris or hail-averting Naths, are religious mendicants. Since 

GARPAGAR1S; 3,193. 189 \ the J in f< 38864 162 ; ^ 1881 they 

numbered 4,205 strong. They are found in every 
taluq except Melgbit, but are most numerous in Amraoti, Ohandur, Ellichpur and 
Morsi. 1 


298. The Ghis&dis are inferior blacksmiths and do rough work only, They 
GHISADIS" 56S sometimes claim a Rajput origin and are chiefly found. 

* ' in the Chikhli,Basim, Pusad and Mehkar taluqs. Com- 

P^|£%Ses’of e ^8L W a de ® rease of 143 ' kutshow an increase. ' 31 pergoj^ 
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299. The Golkars or Go] as are a pastoral Telngu caste and are decreasing Chap. X. 
rm v ik uk- s steadily. They number 1.095 ngaimt 2,414 i„ pspl and Para 307- 

’ 1,/6G in 1881. Most of them (1,674) are found in tlio 

Wun district. In the Akola and Elliohpur districts not a single Golkar was found. 

Kelapur seems to he their favourite taluq, where more than three-fourths of them 
were enumerated. 


GONDHALSS: 3,107. 


300. The Hindu Gonds, as distinguished from the Animistic Guilds, number 

GONDS- S 777 -“liiy 5»777 as against 9,053 at tin*, previous census. 

1 ' The decrease, however, appears to a great' extent 

nominal rather than real, as many of them seem to have now returned their religion 
as ..Animistic {vide para. 124). They are met with in every taluq of the province, 
hut are found in comparatively large numbers in Morsi (940) and Akola (731), 

301. The Gondhalis are the performers of Gondhal in honour of the Devi at 

Mahur or Sapta tihringi. They beg by reciting ballads 
called Parade, some of which have been published by 

Mr. Ackworth of Bombay. They show a small increase of 2 4 per cent, over the 
figures of 1891, but compared with 1881, they have decreased bv 103 or 3'37 per 
cent. They are scattered all over the province except the Meighat taluq. Akola 
taluq contains their largest number, vis., 518. 

302. The Gop&ls, who arc divided into five distinct divisions, are also known 

' e. i 1 A.Q- as “Bom wains.” All the live divisions arts, however, 

6 PAL ‘ ’ ‘ notorious ns “confirmed cattle-lifters and occasional 

house-breakers.” Their numbers have decreased during the decade from 3,419 to 
2,149. They are chiefly beggars, whilst those known as Kham Gopals are acrobats. 
They oecur most in the Basim district, 525 of them were enumerated in the Basim 
taluq alone, while in each of the four taluqs of Murtizapur, JDarwha, Akola and 
Mehkar their number exceeded 200. 


303, The Gosawis are decreasing steadily, their present strength being 1 1,192 

■j (6,278 males and 4,914 females) against 12,152 and 

GOSAWIS. II, 92. 13,014 in 1891 and 1881 respectively. They are 

mostly religious mendicants, but a few arc engaged in agriculture, trade and money- 
lending. They are found in every taluq, and are particularly sir ong in Basim 
(1,060), Chandur (939), Amraoti (892) and Darvvlia (8,58). 

304, The Gujars, who claim a Rajput descent, hail from the North-Western 

Provinces and Marvvar. Their number has decreased 
GUJARS: 821. from 981 to 821 during the decade. In 1881 they 
numbered 967. More than seven -eighths of them have been enumerated in the 
Amraoti and Akola districts. Among taluqs, Amraoti shows the largest number, 
(373). The female proportion among this caste is very low, it being 746 to 1,000 
males. 


305. The Guraos have decreased since 1881 and now number only 7,802 against 

as 9,229 at, the previous census and 9,234 in 1881. They 
GURAOS: 7,802. are either “attendants in the temples of Maruti said 
Siva ” or axe religious mendicants, but not vagrants. They are also Musicians and 
are found in every taluq, but are strongest in Amraoti (1,320), Chandur (1,005) and 
Basim (594). 

306. The Halbis, who are weavers, have increased from 2,841 to 3,124, or by 

nearly 10 per cent. In 1881 they numbered only 2,205. 

HALBIS: 3,124. More than half of their total population (1,558) was 
enumerated in the Elliehpur taluq as was done at the two previous censuses. This 
caste is not found in the touldana district. 

307. The Hatgars or Bangi-Dhangars are sometimes said to be one of the 

divisions of the Dhangar caste. Their number has risen 
HATGARS: 7,106. f xom 6,699 to 7,106 during the deeade ; much, of the 
increase is probably dud to inclusion of some of the Dhtttgars, wio show a 
decrease in their number. The Hatgars, although originally pastoral, are now more 
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X. of agricultural in tlieir mode of life. More than Half of their number (3,978) is 
308 found in the Wun district Except the Melghat, they are met with m every taluq, 
but chiefly in Darn ha and Ycotmal. 

308 The Jan^ams, who arc priests of LingAyet WAnis, occur mostly in the 
Darwha, Basim, Pusad and Mehkar taluqs They 

J ANGAMS : 1,829. have diminished from 1,882, to 1,829, In 1891 they 
showed a decrease of more than 25 per cent. There are no Jangams in the Chan- 
clur, Morsi and Murtizapur taluqs 

309. The JiVts, like the Gujars, sometimes claim a Rajput origin Their 
, number has risen from 513 to 836 Their largest 

JAT5: 836. number (251) is found m the Amraoti district, while 

the smallest (12) in the Wun district Among taluqs they aro largely met with in 
Mehkar, Amraoti and Elliclipur. Most of the Jits are agriculturists, while a few 
are weavers 


310 The Jingars, who are country saddle-makers, show a slight increase of 
, JINGARS OR ZINGARS: I'd per cent during the decade. T | ie J number 1,332, 
1,332. as against 1,313 m 1891 and 1,508 m 1881. They are 

found in every taluq except Wun, and are numerous m Akot, Elliclipur and 
Aimaoti 

311, The number of Jogis lias fallen from 2,177 to 1,611, showing a deciease 

of 26 per cent. In 1881 they numbered 2,147. More 


JOGIS; 1,611. 


than 1,300 Jogis were enumerated in the Buldana, 


Basim and Wun districts They do not occur in Akot, Jalgaon, Balapur and 
Molghat taluqs, but arc most numerous in Darwha, Malkapur and Basim 

312 


KAGHARS: 413. 


This is a small caste who work in glass. The Kachars or Kanchdris have 
decreased by 151 persons or more than 26 per cent, 
dining the decade They are mostly found in the 
Bull am and Elliclipur disfnots, and are strongest in Mehkar and Daryapur 
taluq* 


13 The Ivaliars hai e nearly doubled since 1881, when they 
„ „„ 247. In 1891 their number was 359. 

KAHARS: 469. ~ district Amraoti, 


found in the Basim 
returned more than half of their total population. 
Amraoti taluq 


numbered only 
No Kaharvas 
however, 


They are the strongest in the 


314 The Kaikadis or Kekadis, who are immigrants from the south, are 
, 077 decreasing in their population They number only 

KAIKADIS. 1,877. 1)877 ab against 2,024 in 1891 and 3,103 in 1881 They 

arc a vagrant class of people. Their ostensible occupation is basket, broom and 
brush (kiinclu) making , but they are notorious as determined and skilful thieves. 
Excepting the Meluliat, Wun and Yeotmal taluqs, they are scattered everywhere, 
but aie particularly strong in the Chiklili (241) and Murtizapur (218) taluqs. 

315. The ICalals also show a decrease of 171 during the decade. In 1891 and 

pajA 4881 they numbered 16,035 and 14,943 respectively. 

5 ‘ They are met with in every taluq, but ehieflv in Chandur 

(1.946), Yeotmal (1,419) and Amraoti (1,1/9) Most of the Kalals are now agri- 
cult urists, while only a small number are engaged as liquor distillers and sellers, 
which was their original occupation. 

316 . The Kalwars have increased during the decade from 49 to 592. The 
ic a LINARS - m? increase, however, does not appear to be real, for m. 

' * 1691 many Kalwars may have returned themselves as 

Kalals ; because they are also called as Hindustani Kalals. They are found in the 
Chandur (368), Morsi (196), Amraoti (25) and Ellichpur (3) taluqs, 
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317. They are a pastoral caste and are said to have come from Kanard. Since Chap. X 
K ANAD IS ■ 1407 18yi tlie y * ia ' e decreased by 40 la I'SsI tboy Para. 325. 

3 ‘ numbered only 630. They arc numerous in the Busnn 

(738) and Murtizapur (339) taluqs. 

318. The Kapuwarus, who are a Telugu caste, show an increase of 673 persons 
vapiiuiA diic • 7cc during tho decade. The increase i% Itowmw, hot real. 

for at the last census many Kdpuwdru-s were damn as 
Gurud Kapuwars, as they were considered to be one and the same people. They 
are found in the Kelapur, Wun and Amraoti taluqs, 

319. “ The Kasars take their name from the bell metal (kanse) in which they 

-I naei work. ” Since 1881 they have decreased by 679. In 

■ 5 ‘ 1891 tlieir number was 7,538. They are found in every 

taluq, but are numerous in theMalkapur (717), Basim (530), Murtizapur {527} and 
Ellichpur (500) taluqs. Tliere is another caste winch goes by this name. Its repre- 
sentatives are bangle sellers. In social rank they, however, occupy an inferior 
position. 

320. The Kayetshave lost some of their number ; there are now 768 Kdyets 

„ r v __„ . against 974 in 1891 and 1,060 in 1881. They are also 

Y " /e8 ' known by the names of Kayastlt and Kaydth and are 

the ‘‘writer” caste of the North-Western Frounces. Excepting Khaiugaon, they 
are found in every taluq of the province, but mostly in Ellichpur, Darjapur 
and Amraoti. 

321. They are Hindu butchers. Since 1881 there has been an increase of 496 
v u flTinr c . a QQ , persons in this caste In lbOl their number was 

" .4,983. 4,939. They are found in every taluq in the province, 

but are most numerous in Amraoti, Ellichpur and Daryapur. Their males exceed 
the females by 197. 


322. The Khatris are diminishing steadily; their total decrease since 1881 

amounts to 441 persons, their present number being 
KHATRIS : 6574. 4,574 a8 aga inst 1,710 in 1891 and 2,01 5 in 1881. 

immigrants, their female proportion is very small, scarcely exceeding 75 to 
every 100 males. Amraoti taluq seems to be their favourite abode, where as 
many as 475 Khatris were found on the Census night. They number 101) and 
upwards in the Akola, Daryapur, Mchkar, Ellichpur and Bulupur taluqs. 


Being 


323. The Kolhatis, who are one of the wandering tribes, have increased from 
^ 1,248 to 1,325 during the decade. In 1881 they 

KOLHATIS : 1,325. numbered 1,301 strong. Excepting Mangrul, I’usad 
and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, their largest number (234) king in 
Malkapur. They dance on ropes and perform other acrobatic feats. Their women 
are generally prostitutes. 


324. The Kolis, who were once soldiers and guardians of the Berar hill 
passes, now number 28,038 as against 32,028 in 1891, 
KOLIS : 28,038. an d show a decrease of more than 14 per cent, during 
the decade. In 1881 there were 30,398 Kolis in Berar. They are found in every 
district of Berar ; nearly one-third of their entire population is in the Akola 
district. They are also numerous in theMalkapur and Amraoti taluqs. They were 
formerly fishermen and boatmen but have now taken to agriculture. 


325. These are traders from Telangdnd and number 5, 570, which is more than 

double the number returned by this easts in 1891, 
KOMTIS : 5,570. but this abnormal increase is not real, as it is probable 
that in 1891 many of the Konrtis returned themselves as Winds, as they am 
generally called Komti Baniyds. In 1881 they numbered 5,430. Wun teems to 
.fee their favourite district, m more than scTsn-sdevonths of their number were found 
in that district alone. 
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. X- 326. The Koris, who are immigrants from Northern India, show an increase of 

326. nearly 59 per cent, during the decade. In 1881 their 

KORIS: 691, total population was as low as 68 . They have thus 

gained 623 persons since 1881. More than half of their number has been returned 
in the Amraoti district. They are found in every taluq but principally in Amraoti 
(186), Akola ( 88 ) and Effichpur (83). Their usual occupation is said to he that of 
weaving, but iu this province they are employed as menial servants. 

327. The Hin du Korkus, a 3 distinguished from the Animistic Korkus, show a 

large increase of nearly 1,200 persons since 1891, when 
KORKUS : 1,574. they numbered 379 against ml in 1881. This increase 
is very probably due to some of the Animistic Korkus being now returned as 
Hindus They are numerous in the Ellichpur (935), Akot (278), Morsi (114) 
and Daryapur (109) taluqs, while none was found in the Basim district. 

328. The Koshtis show a decrease of more than 10 and 12 per cent, when com- 

pared with the previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 re- 
KOSHTSS: 12,993. spectivoly. They are the largest of the weaving castes. 
Cotton Dhotars arc woven by them. They are found in all taluqs, but mostly in 
Morsi (2,133) and Ellichpur (1,729). 


329. The Kuinbhars, who are potters and brick and tile makers, have also de- 

- creased more than 10 per cent, during the decade. They, 

KUMBHARS: 20,109. however, show an insignificant increase of 24 persons 
when compared with 1881. They are met with in every taluq, and are most 
numerous in Amraoti (1,519) and Chandur (1,507) 

330. Although the Kunbis, who are the chief agriculturists of Berar, have lost 

Q more than 5 per cent,, or 43,350 persons, during the 
imj bis . /yi,ocy. decade, stillythey maintain the rank of being numeri- 
cally by far the largest and most important caste in Berar, as out of every 100 per- 
sons 28 at least are Kunbis. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 834,419 and 834,515 
respectively. The large decrease now observed among them is chiefly attributed to the 
two recent famines, which played havoc ^especially among these honest, simple and 
harmless persons of this community, who, owing to their honest pride, did not take 
advantage of enlisting themselves as relief workers, until their last penny after sell- 
ing their ornaments and utensils was exhausted. Many of them were, however, 
relieved by the Government grants in the shape of talavi advances, yet a large 
number of them was so ignorant as not to take advantage of the same. The bumper 
crops of the year 1900, however, improved their condition materially. The decrease 
in their number is also due to some extent to the fact that many Kunbis have now 
returned themselves as Marathas. Besides agriculture they are engaged in a 
variety of pursuits. A very large number of them is employed as Patels and 
Jaglias. Barring the Melghat, they are found in large numbers in every taluq. 
They, however, muster very strong in Malkapur (62,891), Basim (58,312) and 
(Jhikhli (53,650). 

331. The Ldds, who number 754, are decreasing steadily. They show a de- 

LA DS ■ 754 crease of 617, as compared with 1891, when also they 

had showed a decrease of 1,149 persons over those 
enumerated in 1881. They were mostly enumerated in the Buldana district. 


332. The Lajjhads or Rajliads have also decreased abnormally. In 1891 and 
i A i iuAr><? . tot 1881 their numbers were 1,763 and 1,824 respectively. 

Thus the decrease during the last decade comes to 1,182 
porsons or more than 67 per cent. This decrease, however, is not entirely real, as 
many of the Hindu Lajjhads have on this occasion returned their religion as 
Animistic, in consequence of which the Lajjhads of the latter religion have increased 
by 856. The Hindu Lajjhads are mostly located in the Ellichpur, Jdorsi ami 
Lhandur taluqs. They claim a Rajput origin, and assert that their name is & 
corruption of Eajw&da. 
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oo£>. The Lodhis, who are immigrants from the North-Wc-dern and Central (jw 
LODHIS : 2 288 Pro vinces, have increased appreciably during tlie two Para 340- 

5 " decades; in 1891 and 1881 their entire population 

being l,91o and 1,7/3 respectively. Excepting Mclikar, they are luund in every 
taluq, but are most numerous in the Amraoti (531), EJhchpur ‘(483) aud Chandur 
(341) taluqs. 

334. The Lohars show a decrease of 600 persons or more than 3 per cent. 

LOHAR (KHATIS): 15,283. durin 8 ih f 1dfat decade but show a net increase of 1. 100 

persons when compared with 1881, They ai<> scattered 
all over the province and are strongest in the Chandur (1,587), Wuii (1307) and 
Yeotmal (1,168) taluqs. 


LODHIS : 2,288. 
being 1,915 and 1,773 


MADGIS : 2,287. 


335 The Lonaris, better known as ‘‘Mit Lonaris” who were salt man nfae- 

t Omaris . on turers, have decreased more than 16 per emit, during 

the decade, hut show an increase of 35 over 1 lie figures 
of 1881. Many of them are now agriculturists, while the rest burn chare oal and lime- 
stone and prepare lime. Hundred Lonaris and upwards were enumerated in the 
Akot, Balapur, Jalgaon and Ellichpur tuduijs, while none in the Basirn district. 

336. The Madgis or Madhiges, are one of the leather working castes, and show 

MAneic . o oo 7 a falling off of 383 in their number during the decade. 

’ ‘ They are immigrants from Telangana, and with the 

exception of only two individuals in Dnryapur, all of them have settled in the four 
taluqs of the Wun district, hut especially in Kelapur (1,334) and Wun (8UI). 

337. The Mahars or Dlieds, who are considered as one of the low castes, form 

mauadc » «n ooq the second largest caste in Berar. They have decreased 

’ ‘ by only 4,008 persons or a lit tie more than one per 
cent, during the decade. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 354,997 and 3u7 ,994 
respectively. The comparatively small decrease in their population is mainly due 
to their having taken full advantage of the relief works during the recent famines, 
when ‘ the Mahars represented nearly half of the total number on relief works.’ 
They are found in largo numbers in every taluq, hut are most numerous in the 
Chandur (31,299) and Amraoti (28,365) taluqs. They are mostly employed as 
village servants, watchmen, field labourers and menials. 

338. The Malis, who are called Marais in the Wun district, have decreased by 

* 9,961 or nearly 5 per cent, during the decade; but 

MA is : 192,527. compared with 1881, the decrease comes to only 3,454. 


MAHARS 


MALIS: 192,527. 


being the Kunhis and Mahars respectively. They occur in every taluq of the pro- 
vince, but especially the fertile ones of Morsi, (29,268), Chandur (17,220) and 
Ellichpur (16,287). 

339. The Manas, who arc immigrants from the Central Provinces shovv an 

- - exceptionally high rate of increase (255 per cent.) since 

MANAS : 770, 1891, when they numbered only 217, and prior to which 

date they were unknown in Berar. They are strongest in the Morsi (311), Kelapur 
(274) and Wun (118) taluqs ; Yeotmal, Chandur, Ellichpur and Akola being the 
only other taluqs in which they are found in small numbers. 

340. The Manbhaos, who are religious mendicants and sectaries, are decreasing 

„ s ,„, tS „„„ steadily since 1881, when they numbered 4,111 against 

MANBHAOS ; 2,566. 3 559 in. 1891. “ The Manbhaos as a caste number 

* _ „ n ... 1 


Wun and Melghat, the Mdnbtaos are met with in every taluq, hut chiefly m the 
Ellichpur (471) and Jdorsi (303) taluqs, where they are attracted on account ot 
tfyeir temple at Rifcpur, which is on the border of the latter taluq. 
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Chap X- 
Para. 34:1* 


341. The Mings show a decrease of 3,038 persons or nearly 6 per cent during 
, the decade. In 1891 and 1881 their numbers were 

WANGS : 49,112, 52,150 and 46,378 respectively. They are found in 

every taluq and are most numerous in the Basim (5,423), Darwha (3,440), Akola 
(3,290), Amraoti (3,095), Mehkar (3,069) and Chandur (3,067) taluqs. They hold 
a very low place in social scale and rank only above Bkangis or Mehtars, and ' have 
a bad repute among the more respectable castes and the police. Formerly they 
acted as hangmen when necessary and occasionally as watchmen. They are village 
musicians, and in some places, like the Mahirs, act as village servants, watchmen 
and menials, hence both are sworn enemies of each other. Another hereditary 
occupation of the caste is that of basket and hroom making. Many Mang women 
are engaged as midwives also. 


342. This caste is similar to Malis. The Marais are immigrants from the 

Central Provinces. At the last census their number was 
MARALS : 931. only 410. They have thus more than doubled within 

the decade. In 1881 they were not shown separately but were probably included 
with the Mdlis. Most of them are located in the Wun (801) and Kelapur (95) 
taluqs, while the rest are scattered in Morsi, Akot, Daryapur and Mangrul. 

343. The name merely designates the country (Maharashtra) to which they 

^ once^bclonged. But the people of the caste claim a 

MARATHE : 26,713. R a j pmt descent, and call themselves Marathas or 
Deshmukhs. Compared with 1891, the Mardthds show an increase of 7,675 persons 
ox more than 40 per cent., which may chiefly he due to several Kunbis having 
returned themselves as Marathds. They are found in every taluq, but are most 
numerous in Chandur (3,140), Yeotmal (2,285), Amraoti (£,211) and Khamgaon 
(2,075). 


344. The Mhalis, who are known as Wariks, Nahavis or Hajdms, are barbers. 

„ They have decreased by more than 3 per cen t . since 3891, 

MHALIS: 33,961. when theynumbered 35,225 against 33,617 in 1881. They 

are scattered all over the province, but are most numerous in the Chandur (2,508), 
Malkapur (2,267), Amraoti (2,250) and Akola (2,023) taluqs. Most of them follow 
the caste occupation, while others are agriculturists. 

345. The Munarwars, who are Telugu agriculturists, show an increase of 1,046 
....... n ... * r.<» . o icc persons or more than 49 per cent, since 1891, when they 

MUNARWARS . 3, ■ numbered only 2,120 against 3,230 in 1881. The 

increase during the decade may not be real, as it is just possible that many of the 
Munarwars might have been shown as Kunbis in 1891. Their largest numbers are 
found in the Kclapur (1,916), Wun (606), Pusad (478) taluqs. ° 

346. The N&ths are the followers of “ Adhi Nath,” which was once a great sect. 
NATHS : I 818. They show a large decrease during the decade, hut it 

would he unsafe to compare their figures, as there was 
some confusion in their number in 1891, when 2,943 Naths wore enumerated 
against only 1,447 in 1881. The caste, though numerically very small, is found in 
every taluq. In Akola and Akot they are, however, comparatively n um erous. 

347. The Otaris are the founders and casters of bell-metal ; they have since 

OTARiS ■ l 004 1891 leased by 473 or 32 per cent. They were 

* ’ ' “und in comparatively large numbers in the Amraoti, 

Malkapur and Daryapur taluqs. 

348. They are probably the same as Kewats. Since 1891 they have risen from 

PAH ADS: 997. 836 to 997. In 1881 their number was 1,164. It is 

possible that some of the Pahdds may have now 
returned themselves as Kewats. Their large proportions are found in the Murtisa- 
pur, Elhchpur, Amraoti and Yeotmal taluqs. 

349. These are vagrant blacksmiths, and are found in every talqq except 

PANCHALS ; 2.696. are numerous in the Kelapur, Wun 

1 431 to 2 695 a5W * 188 1 they hare risen frotn 
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350. Tlicse arc one of the mendicant caste?, and .ire 1 >y some considered to he Chap. X 
pavgui s ■ l H8 a sub-division of the Gopul cade They beg early in ParafaSO- 

A " ' ' the morning Since 1801 they lu\e deuvuMd by ‘l 37. 

Their large proportions arc found in the Darwin, Mangriil nnd Damn 1 dinja. 

351. They are one of the writing castes, and are immigrant' from Iln> Kotik, nt. 

PARPHUS- 900 TIlCy l ulve in(,| ^ (!fl M ' m ° ls0t ! '.y 2fJS Large 

proportions of this cade are found m the Auirmti, 

EUichpur and Akola taluqs 

352. The Hindu Pa.rdha.ns hav o decreased sin<o 1301 hv 1.510 or SI per cent. 

PARnMAMs ■ ^ oi 7 d J ie df'Li cm. 'C t i*-, jiioh.ihiy due to neuiy of them having 
rMKOHANs Tlow returned tlmm^lw > as Ammidi. ,. Asoha rndin 

paragraph 124, the percentage of tin' Pardhans following the Auiniidh whgim 
has increased from 70 0 to 84*0. In 3 SSI not a dude Pardlmn w is r« turned under 
the Hindu religion. They are numerous in Ivelapur, Darwin and vVun t.duqs, 

353. They are liunters and snarers and are not a settled pe iple. Since I SOI 

PARDHIS : 6,603. they hue deu’e.isul ny 201 or 4 per mil, hut 
compared with 1881 they show an muv-me of 769 
persons. They are found in large numbers in the Malkapur, Dan spur, Aruraoti 
and Khamgaon taluqs. 

354. They are immigrants from the North-Western Provinces, and are 

' . . _ generally toddy drawers. Sime J88l they have 

■ ' increased hy 224, and are numerous in the Amraoti, 

Murtizapur and Ellichpur taluqs. 

355. Pathrats are stone workers, and have increased slightly. They oirur in 

„„„ numbers ahove one hundred in the f alums of RuLtttur, 
PATHRATS : 967. €lukllli) jMgaon und Murtizapur. 

356. These are silk workers and make silk or cotton ‘ k n dor as, ’ wade bands, 

_ at mie and are found ehietly in the Halapur, Amraoti, Akot 

PATWIS, 762. and Ellichpur taluqs. They exhibit an increase of 206 

persons, or 63 per cent., as compared with 1801 ; hut in 1881 their number was 
nearly the same as found now 7 . 

357. A Telugu caste. They arc found exclusively in the Wun didrW, and 

, _ r . have since 1801 increased by 253 or nearly 17 per cent. 

PERKiS : 1,752. [n 1881 thcy muubeml 1,271. 

358. These arc the descendants of the old Kshatriya caste As observed in 

R A I PUTS • 36 083 paragraph 263 most of tbe'llajputs have settled dow n 
rajputs. 36,083. in Herat as mrneulhmsts Huy are numerous in tin* 

Buldana, Amraoti and Akola districts. Among the taluqs, they muder -troiig in 
Malkapur, Chandur and Chikhli, whore their numbers are 5,3 <50, 3,6S7 and 3, 120 
respectively. Since 1881 they have decreased from 4 1,5 hi to 36.0S3, hut < ompnivd 
with 1891, they have decreased by 14,833 or 29 per cent., ;u their number in that 
year was as high as 50,016 The loss is perceptible in every district, but it is most 
marked in the Chikhli, .Malkapur, Chandur and Jalgaon taluqs, it is due to, lie- 
sides the natural causes, a large number of Murdtlnis and Kuubis having returned 
themselves as Rajputs at the two previous censuses. 

359. These are dyers, and their language shows that they are immigrants 

from Gujarat. They are steadily decreasing since 1883 
RANGAR1S : 10,916. w hen they numbered 12,471. The taluqs in which they 
are most numerous are Malkapur (1,047), Darwha (1,303) anil EUichpur (1,005). 

360. The Sagars, who are carthworkcrs, have increased nearly seven times 

their number found in 1801, when they were only 03 in 
sagaks* ; number. In 1883 , not a single person of thik caste was 

found in Berar. They are mostly found in the Mehkar taluq, where they number 360. 


PATWIS, 762. 


PERKIS : 1,752. 


RAJPUTS: 36,083. 
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361. The Salewars, who are immigrants frpm Southern India, are Telugu 
^ weavers, and sIioay an insignificant increase of 11 persons 

SALEWARS : 1,114. oyer those returned in 1891. More than half of their 

number is found in tho Ivclapur taluq. 

302 Tho Salis are decreasing steadily since 1881, when they numbered 9,126, 
, ' Ten years later they showed a falling off of 1,141 per- 

SAL1S: 6,62!, son<3 . They belong to the weaving caste, and manu- 

facture white silken cloth.' They arc numerous iu the Ghikhli (997) and Gllichpui 
(993) taluqs. 

363. The Sarodes are beggars and astrologers, and show a decrea.se of more 

than 32 per cent, as compared with tho census figures 
SARODES : 899. 0 f 1891, ' In 1891 and 1881 their number being 1,330, 

and 1 ,180 respectively. 159 persons of this caste were found in the Akot taluq. 

364. The Simpis (or darzis) arc decreasing steadily. Compared with 1891 

they show a falling off of 1,076 persons or 7-8 per cent. 
SIMPIS : 12,649. j n 1331 they were as many as 15,509. In the Jalgaon, 
Malkapur, Chandur and Akot taluqs their numbers range from 1,495 to 1,066. 

365. The Sonars belong to the artizan castes, of which they are the most im- 

„ portant. They rank far above the Kunbis. Compared 

SONARS : 27,294. w j tp t] ie previous census, they show a loss of 1, 923 per- 
sons. In 1881 they numbered 27,548, They are now found in every taluq : their 
largest number is, however, found in Chandur (2,320), while the smallest iu Melghat 
(16) Many of the Sonars are immigrants from the Northern India and Nasik. 


The Satars are carpenters and rank higher than the Loh&rs or black- 
smiths. Some of them are indigenous while others have 
immigrated from Marwar and the Bombay Presidency. 
They show a falling- off of more Ilian 7 per cent, during- the decade ; m 1891 and 


306. 
SUTARS 


30,114. 


1881 their number being 32,478 and 30,314 respectively, 
seated in every taluq except the Melghat, where only 10 
the Census night. 


They arc well repre- 
malcs were found on 


367. 


TAKARiS : 5,725. 


Tho Takaris (also called Takankars) are ostensibly repairers of stone hand- 
mills, ' chakkies,’ but have a bad repute among the 
police. They are said to have come from Rajputana. 
They show a steady increase since 1881, the total increment amounting to as 
many as 1,378 souls. In 1891 they numbered 5,414 as against 4,317 in 1881. 
With the exception of Wun and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, and are 
most numerous in Akot (1,039), Akola (955), Amraoti (626) and Daryapur (571), 

368. The Tambatkars show only a small increment of 64 persons during the 
TAMBATKARS-. 654. d ^de, but a falling off of 183 when compared with 

„ , 1881 . they are coppersmiths by trade, and are chiefly 

found m the Amraoti (126) and Akola (109) taluqs. 

369. The Tambolis are betel-leaf sellers and are increasing steadily. In 1891 
TAMBOL 1 S : I 054 . a i nc \ 1881, they numbered 754 and 637 respectively. 

, „ tn . ’ " Their favourite taluq is Pusad, as it contains nearly 

halt ox their total population. Amraoti and Ellichpur are the only two other 
taluqs, each of which contains more than 100 Tambolis. 

370. The Telia, who are oil-pressers, form one of the largest castes in the pro- 

TELfS; 76 536. yince, the ICunbis, Mah&rs and Malis alone outnumber- 

, in g them. They have lost 5,533 persons or nearly 7 per 

decade. They numbered 82,069 and 75,552 respectively m 1891 
S5 1 • llle y JoMd la every taluq, and are most numerous in the Chandur 
wr?’ A f r f\ 1 ( 7 .> 58 V’ Yeot1 ?* 1 C5,834), and Darwha (5,225) taluqs. Their 
hereditary trade having been much affected by the introduction of cheap bulk oil 

JJ* b 7 tbe . 0] l TOl la worked by steam power, most of the Tells ’ 
how taken to agriculture, 
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TiRMALES 


WADDARS : 4,937. 


371. The Thakurs show a falling off of 767 persons sinen 1801, when tliev mini- Chap X. 

tua^.ico , a Scroti 5,090 against 5,034 in 1881 Titov rank with the Paw 3 78. 

5 ' Blwts, though they claim a Rajput dw out. Mo-4. of 

them arc agriculturists, while the rest are semi-religion-, be<r,,ir-. Aithmudi 
numerically small, they are scattered all over the province, hut anmuo.4 numerous 
in the Darwha- (453), Malkapnr (449) and Akol.i (43b) taluqs. 

372. The Tirmales numbered 449 in this prru ince in 1891, and have now 

_ mM „. p. . added 106 more ; in 1881 their total population w.i- 191. 

They are confined to a few taluks only, and are com- 
paratively numerous iu Darwha (259) and Muiikipiu* (123). 

373. These are children of Brahman father', and mothers of lower caste and 

vmnDc . a their descent lauts. The Vidors are ulmo-t, if not unite. 

1 ‘ Krislmapakshis. They rank helow the Gumo-’ They 

affect every taluq, hut are moat numeious in the (Jhnndur, Mor-i and Amr.mti 
taluqs. They show a steady decrease since 1881, their number in 1891 .aid 1 wl 
being 10,691 and 11,747 respectively. 

374. The Waddars have also decreased considerably and show a net falling off 

. o ~7 of 2,059 persons during the two decades. in 1891 anti 
WADDARS: 4,937. 1883? they numberotl 6,116 and 7,396 respectively. 

They are immigrants from Southern India and are earth -workers, and as such they 
are constantly moving about in search of work. Excepting Melghat ami Man grill, 
they occur in every taluq, but especially iu tke southern taluqs "of JJ.u-wiia (712), 

Pusad (583) and Kelapur (579). 

375. The Warns show a falling off of 9,160, as compared with the census 

- . ... figures of 1891. Their number in l.Hsf «-.h 50.192. 

WArais : 4 , They are chicfiy of foreign origin and inrmigiurits from 

Marwar, Gujrat and Canara. They occur in every taluq, but mostly in the Amraoti 
(4,147), Basim (3,355), Chikhli (2,953) and Jvhamgaon (2,6 65) taluqs, vv bile the ir least 
number is found in the Melghat taluq (44) Most of the Wanis, or Bmiifis as they 
are sometimes called, are traders, money-lenders, shroffs and grocers, &c. A large 
number of them are also agriculturists. 

376. Those appear to be the descendants of Ban Sards, who have settled in vil- 
...... , 0 _ 0 luges and given up nomadic exisfeiue. They, however, 

WANJARIS t 27,808- ( p, no {, achnowledgetheir descent from the Hanj.irds, but 

claim a Maratha. origin. They si iow a decrease of 3,994 persons since 1891, hot when 
compared with 1881. they have increased slightly. They arc met with in every 
taluq, but largely in Mchkar (8,6 13) and Basim (5,584). Mostly they are agricul- 
turists. They resemble Kunbisin almost every point, and as such nearly rank with 
them in social scab. 

377. This is a Tclugu agricultural caste, though represented by small body. 

, They are immigrants from the Hyderabad Htate, and 

YELAMA OR ELMA: 315. g3l0W a 3a , rt , 0 decrease of 180 persons since 1891, when 

they numbered 495 against 295 in 1881. The Yelamis are wholly confined to the 
four taluqs of Kelapur, Wuu, Pusad and Darwha. 


Sikh Castes. 

378. Of the 19 castes which follow the Sikh religion, the Barytes are pro- 
, mineiit for their large number. The representatives of 

BANJARIS ; 578. ail y of the remaining castes do not exceed even 200 

(see para. 109). The Sikh Baryte were not separately shown at either of the two 
previous censuses. Their majority are located in the Mangrul taluq (536), while 
thereat are found in the Melghat (30) and Pusad (12) tsduq& 
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Oha». X. 
Para, 379- 


379 Of the castes which follow the Jain religion, 910 persons have returned 

themselves as belonging to the Jam caste, though such 
JAINS (INDEFINITE): 910, cas t e was not shown at any of the previous censuses. 
They are found m 17 taiuqs, hut they number over a hundred in each of the four 
taiuqs of the Amraoti district only. 

380. The Jain Sim'pis have lost more than 12 per cent, during the decade, their 

number m 1891 being 2,626 They were not shown as 

SI SdPIS . 2,oQ3. a cj0p ar( xt e caste in 1881. They are darzis ortailorsby 

occupation Barring Morsi, Wan and Ivelapur they are met with in every taluq, 
hut aie found m compaiatively large numbers inChikhli (444), Malkapur (361) and 
Pu*id (314) 

381. The Jain 'Wards, who liad shown large increase in 1891, have further 

gained by 1 ,723 or nearly 3 3 per cent, during the decade. 

W A MIS : 14,98. . . In 1S91 and 1881 their numbers were 13,260 and 6,329 

respectrv ely. The present increase is, however, due to a great extent to the inclusion 
of 3,018 Lad« and some other minor snb-castcs, such as Gujarathis, Lingaets, &c. In 
1881 the Lads were shown under Wanis, while in 1891 the Jain and Hindu Lads 
were shown as separate castes, though at page CXXV1II of that year’s Report the 
name ‘ Lad ’ is mentioned as one of the sub-divisions of the Wani caste. On the 
present occasion some of the Jam Lads returned their caste as ‘ 'Wani (Lad),’ while 
the rest returned it as ‘ Lad Bagarwal,’ ‘ Dendu Lad,’ ‘ Lad Saitiwal,’ ‘Lad Benore,’ 
&e As the latter names are evidently those of the sub-divisions of the 'Wani caste, 
all the Jam Lads have now been included in the Wanis and not treated as a sepa- 
rate^ caste The Jain Wanis arc found m every taluq, hut are most numerous in 
Eadm (1,710), Murtizapur (1,520), Chandur and Mehkar (1,166 each), Amraoti 
(1,135) and Malkapur (1,044). Almost all of them are tradeis 


5 arsis. 


3S2 These have already been noticed, vide paragraph 113, chapter III. 


PARSIS : 530. 


iusalman Tribes op 


383. The Musalman Bhils are one of the forest tribes. They had gained 71 per 
BH 1 L.S ■ 659 eent 111 1891, hut have lost nearly 66 per cent of their 

_ ‘ population during the decade, their number being 

1,928 and 1,125 in 1891 and 1881 respectively For reasons given in paragraph 
124, the entire decrease, however, does not appear to be real The Musalman 
Blub arc confined to four taiuqs only, vn , Melghat, Jalgaon, Malkapur and 
Cluklih ; hut are particularly strong m the first two. 

384 The Boharis or Bohras are traders ancl are immigrants from the Western 
BOHARiS : 494. Presidency, and consequently their female proportion, 

a s at the previous census, is very low. They show a 
small increase of 3 per cent, during the last decade. In 1891 and 3.881 they 
numbered 479 and 202 respectively. They are found in 15 taiuqs, being strongest 
m Amraoti (145) and Akola (114), 1,0 

385. The Fakirs have decreased by 5,635 during the decade. They are not 
FAKIRS: 1555 , religious mendicants but beggars, and as most of them 
, , „ * , ’ , aro able-bodied, the diminution in their number is not 

a matter for regret. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 7,190 aud 3,489 respectively. 
Ihe barge decrease, however, appears to be partly due to many of theta having 
returned themselves as PatMas or Shekhs, &e. They are found in 18 taiuqs, hut 
largely m Akot, Ellickpur and Murtizapur. , 1 
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386. The Musalman Gaolis show a falling off of 272 pi r«on> <dn< e 3 SOI, when Chap. X. 

GAOLIS ■ 543 tliey num1)OTfH - 1 833. Only ‘-cun Hainan, dan Ganln Para 3M ' 

wcie enumerated in ISM 6 In \ aie now luimd m 
eight taluqs, but principally in Akola, Ba^im and (hihhli. 

387. The Moghals have lost 330 people since 1391, but (.oicpnri <1 with 3 SSI, 

MorHAi «s * £. nar they hare gamed 1,299 por-uin in their tribi . 1 In v 

muoHfiLb.sua/, aro scattered all over the province, but an mo-d 

numerous in the Malkapur (402), Ellichpur (392), Amraoti (370) and Muiti/upur 
(353) taluqs. 

388. The number of persons, who returned themselves only as Mtmlnmns, 

without giving the name ot the tribe to which they 
N MUSALiyiANS(INDEFl- belonged, has lisen by only 1 14 snee 1391, whin they 
' ’ numbered 1,992 as against 7,715 in 1381. 

389. The Pathins, who form the second largest Musalman tribe in Berar, are 
DiTuamc . cl CM increasing steadily ; in 1891 and 1881 tin ir impul itiou 

' ’ ' was 48,393 and 37,033 respectively Thev am met 

with in each and every talnq, hut largcdy iu Ellichpur (4,942 j, Amraoti (4,453), 

Malkapur (4,352) and Alcola (4,226). 

390. The Pinjaris, who had gained 628 per cent in 1891, have led more than 

p i m i ad ic 07c 65 per cent, during the decade, their number being 

riNJAKia, 3/5, 1,085 and 149 in 1891 and 1881 respectively. They 

are cotton ginners and carders, and arc found in 14 taluq**, their largest munhtY 
being in the Ellichpur and Wun taluqs, where 64 Pnyans were enumerated in 
each. 

391. The Shekhs are numerically by far the most important among the 
cucuuc.nfl so5 Mahomedan tribes in Berar, as they form more than 

’ ' 61 percent of the total Musalman population Their 

present number compares favourably with either of the last two ten-m-es of 1891. 
and 1881, when they numbered 124,232 and 125,178 respectively. The inerea«e 
of 6,351 persons among them during the decade is partly due to a large 
number of Hindus of low castes having embraced Jslamism during the recent 
famines; such converts style themselves as “Shekhs”. The Shekhs aie found an 
large numbers in every taluq, hut are most numerous in Amraoti (11,999) and 
Ellichpur (11,415). 

392. The Syeds, who occupy the first position in Musalman «>< ioty in t onse- 

qucnco of being the lineal descendants of their 

syeds : 18,592. prophet’s daughter and Ali, have been more than 
doubled during the two decades, their number in 1891 being 15,107 against 9,135 
in 1881. They are found in every taluq, but specially in Amraoti and Ellichpur, 
where their number exceeds 1,500 in each. 


Christian Races. 


393. These have already been noticed in paragraphs 

EUROPEANS (326). III. 

EURASIANS (301). 

NATIVE CHRISTIANS 
(1,619). 


118 and 119, chapter 


Animistic Tribes. 

394, The Animistic Phils show an abnormal increase of 2,492 persons, or more 

than 318 per cent, during the decade, but for reasons 
BHILS: 3,275, given in para. 124 the entire increase docs not appear 

to he real, Kelapur is the favourite taluq of the, Animistic Bhils, as more than 
one-third of their whole population was enumerated in that taluq alone. They are 
also found in fairly large numbers in Posad, Darwha and JaJg&on. 
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395 The Animistic Gonds show a falling off of 3,366 persons since 1891, when 

they numbered 71,869 against 64,817 in 1881. The 
GONDS : 68,503, decrease is due to emigration and famine. They are 
numerically the largest Animistic tribe, and are found in every taluq, but are most 
numerous in all the four taluqs of the Wun district and also in Chandur and 
Morsi taluqs. The Gond females outnumber their males by 1,351. 

396. The KoUms have lost 960 persons during the decade, but gained, 3,337 ? 

x ' when compared with 1881. Their total population in 

KOLAMS • 15,500. 1891 and 1881 was 16,460 and 12,163 respectively. 

They are generally considered to be a branch of the Gond tribe, although differing 
from the latter in their religious belief. Like Gonds, most of the Kolams (15,266) are 
found in the taluqs of the Wun district. Among this tribe also the proportion of 
the females is higher than that of the males. 


397. The Animistic Korkus have decreased by 8,212 or nearly 24 per cent. 

since 1891, when they showed an increase of nearly 
KORKUS : 26,390. 22 per cent, as compared with the census figures 

of 1881. The decrease is clue partly to emigration and famine and partly to 
Some of the Korkus having returned Hinduism as their religion {vide para. 327). 
Next to the Gonds, the Korkus are the largest Animistic tribe in Bcrar. The 
Molgliat taluq is their home, where more than 84 per cent, of their total population 
is found. They are also found in ten other taluqs, but principally in Elliehpur 
(2,338), Morsi (586), Akot (307) and Amraoti (300). Only one Korku was enume- 
rated in the Basim district, while none in Buldana. 


398. The Animistic Labhanis number 304. In 1891 not a single Lahhani 
iihu»wi«.ma was returned under this religion, though 297 were 

labh a is i jo 4. enumerated in 1881. As many as 287 Animistic 

Labhanis ape now found in the Kelapur taluq alone. 


399. 


LAJJHAD5 953. 


The Animistic Lajjhads, who are ‘ mostly hewers of wood on the fringes 
of the Satpura hills,’ have gained by 856 persons dur- 
ing the decade, as their total population in 1891 did not 
exceed 97. This comparatively large increase may be due to the wrong inclusion 
in 1891 of some of the Hindu Lajjhads, who have lost heavily during the decade. 
The Animistic Lajjhads largely affect the Morsi (564) and Elliehpur (248) taluqs. 

340. Tlie Nihals, who now number 1,911, are decreasing steadily. In 1891 
NIHALS • I 9 ii they numbered 2,201 against 2,483 in 1881. More 

5 * than 95 per cent, of their present number is located 

in tlie Melghat taluq. 

341 These have increased since 1891 from 9,170 to 12,165. The increase is 
p«nnu e lo lfi , mainly due to many of the Hindu Pardhans having now 

’ ’ 5 " returned themselves as following the Animistic religion. 

Compared with, 1881, they have increased by 1,137. “ Originally they were a Gond. 

division, and they are described as tlie hereditary priests of the tribe, but of very 
low social status ” They are numerous in the taluqs of Kelapur, Wun, Yeotmal, 
Harwha and Chandur. 
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Table showing internal structure of some typical castes. 

Caste— BASI. 

Sub-castes (Endogamous.) Sections “ l>uls ” (Exogamoiw.) 


Chap X 

Table. 


Band , 

Goldit, 

Jhddpe . 

Khare . 

Kumbhdrdem. 
Kunam . 
LmgdiL 
Pdnbdri . 
Pardeshi * 
Saidi. 
Siripanthi , 
Surase. 
Suryawanehi* 


Ambadk&r. 

Asa dr, 

A wank dr. 

Bhagafc, 

Bbdskan 

Bh&we. 

Bhonde. 

Bodkhe* 

Bor ad. 

Cm lade, 

IXibhftde, 

Ddmdhar, 

Datir. 

Dhage. 

Bhaime. 

DudUe* 

G-ujar 

Hage. 

Ham. 

Kapale. 

Katare* 

Reddy. 

Khandkar. 

Lodhe, 

Makode* 

Misale. 

H&fce. 

Hemede, 

l 3 a til. 

P&yagazu 

Randhe. 

Rant, 

Rikhfite, 

Ban gal. 

Smdakade. 

Sontake. 

Sune, 

'Bade. 

Thordt. 

Hmbaikar. 

Wrdke 

and others* 


Akarmase * 

AZ. 

Eankar . 
Bardiya. 
Bhandelcar * 
Bkunyd 
Bashesahasra * 15 
FaU 

Ful'rn&li* 

Gcmgotre* 

Gdse. 

Gdsi Kadw* 
Ghdsi Mali* 
Bujr&thi * 
Balde, 
Bawdiyd' 
Hmdu&tdnh 


Caste— MALI 

Adam. 

Adh&m 

Akadte* 

B&hadure. 

B&h&ttare. 

B&e 

Bansod. 

Belsure. 

Bhadange. 

Bhagat. 

Bh&Ier&o, 

Borde, 

Borkhade* 

Chapase. 

Oharj&n* 

Bfegrn* 

Bhok 
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Chap, X* 

Table. 

Sub-castes (Endogamous.) Sections “ kuls ” (Exogamous.) 


Caste— MALI— (concte.) 


Jab . 

Jambu . 

Jiri Mali . 

Kaohawd • 

Kachhi. 

Kdchi Mali » 

Kalwant* 

Kdnadi. 

Kanoje* 

Eds . 

Rote, 

KdtL 
Keddfi . 

Khupale • 

Kod* 

KorL 

Kasccre. 

Lad . 

Lonaru 
Mar wadi* 

Matyd* 

Mukari Mali . 

Murai. 

Fahad* 

Fardeshi. 

Rajput » 

Rdu Mali . 

Sagar Mali . 

Simore* 

Telange . 

TirmaU . 

JFc&ra, J/afo’ others. 


Akarmdse * 
Feshasta. 

Shrdogi * 

Tagar and ‘Others. 


(xaidhar. 

Gangane. 

Gkode. 

Hadole. 

Hajone. 

Harne. 

Ichole. 

Ingle. 

Jakandhar. 

Jakhade. 

Junghare. 

Kalbande. 

Me. 

KMjone. 

Khatod . 

Lokhaude. 

Lote. 

Machew&r. 

Mate. 

Mehere. 

Nathe. 

Nawale. 

Paehkare, 

Phuse. 

Pile, 

Powar. 

Rakhunde, 

Rohi. 

Sad&phaL 

Sangale. 

Sartape. 

Sontake. 

Tawle. 

Tawkare, 

Tawlar. 

Tayade. 

Waghmare. 

Wankhede. 

Zade. 

Zagde. 
and others. 

Caste— KASAR« 

Kath&le. 
Hingajire. 
Rangabahala. 
Takpire. 
and others. 
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Bmvp IV (£) 


Chap. X 
Sub. 
Tables. 
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Sub* 
Tables. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OCCUPATIO N. 


(TABLES XV AND XV A). 

4:0 -i. Wo now turn to consider the different occupations in which thn 
Introductory- people are engaged, or rather the means upon which 

. . their livelihood depends. The subject is important 

from an administrative point of view, inasmuch as the statistics show low 
many persons are productively employed and how many arc not so. The 
figures also throw some light on the resources and capabilities of the people, Sty 
exhibiting the different subsidiary occupations they can fall hack upon, in case 
they are deprived of their principal one. 


Full statistics regarding 


403. 

Occupations classified 


the subject of occupations will he found in 
Tables XV, Parts I and II, and XV A. With some 
slight modifications the classification of occupations 
adopted at the previous census has been now prescribed by the Census Com- 
missioner for India. All the main occupations arc divided into 8 Classes, 
and these Classes are again sub-clivided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-orders thus : — 


CLASS. 


h. government 


B. PASTURE AND 

agriculture.-! 


Order. 


I. Administration ... 


II. Defence. 

III. Service of Native 

AND POBEKIN 

States. 

IV. Provision and ^ 

Care of animals. ] 


v. AGRICULTURE 


C. PERSONAL SEP* 
VICES. 


( VI. Personal, House- 

J HOLD AND &ANI“ 

j TARY SEKVIOlfiS. 


VII r Pood, Drink and 
Stimulants. 


VJIU Light, Piking and 
Forage. 


p. preparation 
f and supply, 

op MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCES. 


IX, Buildings 


X, Vehicles and Ves- 
sels, 


XI. StfPPLEMB N T A R Y 

REQUIREMENTS. 


183 


Sub-order. 

Civil Service of the State- 

Service of Local and Municipal Bodies. 

Village Service. 

Army. 

Navy and Marine- 

Civil Officers* 

Military Officers. 

Stock breeding and dealing* 

Training and Caro of Animals* 

Landholders and Tenants* 

Agricultural Labour 
Growth of Special Products. 

Agricultural Training and Supervision* and Forests* 
Personal and Domestic Services* 

Nom-Domestic Entertainment. 

Sanitation. 

Animal Food. 

Vegetable Food- 

Drinks, Condiments and Stimulants* 

Lighting* 

Fuel and Forage* 

Building Materials. 

Artificers in Building. 

Railway and Tramway Plant. 

Qarts. Carriages, eto* 

Ships and Boats- 

Paper* 

Books and Prints* 

Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments* 
Carving and Bugraving* 

Toys and Curiosities. 

Musio and Musical Instruments* 

. Bangles, i)lecklaaen ll BtA , , Baofedfkea&, m* 
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Class, 


XI. 


Order. 


SlJPPL EMBBIABT 
Requirements — \ 
(conoid ) I 


XII. Textile fabrics 
and Dress. 


pREPAB A TI ON 
AND sopPLr^ 
OF MATERIAL’ 
SUBSTANCES— 
(conoid). 


XIII, 


XIV. 


XV. 

XVI. 
\ XVIL 


( 43 . 
44 . 
Af - 

46 - 

Glass, Earthen 
and Stone ware. 

Wood, Cane and 
Leaves, etc. 

Drugs, Gumb, Dxes, 
etc. 

, Leather 


S. 


COMMERCE, 
TRANSPORT, 
AND STORAGE, 


XVIII. Commerce 


XIX 


Transport 

Storage, 


and 


F, PROFESSIONS ... 


XX, 


Learned and 
artistic Profes- 
sions. 


UNSKILLED LA* 
BUUR, NOT, 
A G H ICULTUR-] 
AL. 


XXL Sport 


XXII. Earthwork and 
General Labour. 

XXIII. Indefinite and 
Disreputable Oc- 
cupations. 


H, 


MEANS OF SUB- 
SISTENCE IN* 
DEPEN PENTj 
OF OCCUPY 
TJON. 


‘ : f 

n 


XXIV. Independent 


Sub-Order. 

Furniture. 

Harness. 

Tools and Machinery. 

Arms and Ammunition. 

Wool and Fur- 
Silk. 

Ootton. 

Jute, Hemp, Flax, Ooir, etc. 

Dress. 

Gold, Silver and Precious Stones. 

Brass, Copper and Bell-Metal 
Tin, Eiuc, Quicksilver and Lead, 

Iron and Steel- • 

Class and Chiu aware- 
Earthen and Stoneware. 

Wood and Bamboos. 

Gauework, Matting and Leaves, etc- 
Gum, Wax, Resin and similar Forest produce. 
Drugs, Dyes, Pigments, etc. 

Leather, Horn and Bones, etc- 
Money and Securities. 

General Merchandise- 
Dealing Unspecified- 
Middlemen, Brokers and Agents. 

Railway. 

Road. 

Water. 

Messages. 

Storage and Weighing. 

Religion. 

Education. 

I iterates. 

Law* 

Medicine. 

Engineering and Survey. 

Natural Science. 

Pictorial Art, Sculpture, etc- 
Music, Acting and Dancing- 
Sport. 

Games and Exhibitions- 
Earthwork, etc. 

General labour- 

Indefinite. 

Disreputable. 

). Property and Alms- \ 

). At the Public Charge. 


The 79 Sub-orders are further sub-divided into 520 Groups, which are shown 
in detail in Table XV, Tart I.— Provincial. Every occupation returned has fallen 
under one or other of these groups. 

404. A decided improvement over the preceding censuses has been made in 
. , collecting the information regarding the subject. On 

iiSS 111 TOtile5rs ' !ed " the present occasion, a separate column was intro- 
duced in the schedule for recording the subsidiary 
occupations. An attempt has also been made to distinguish actual workers from 
dependents, males from females, makers from sellers and those who .work at home 
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^munot Ch»p. II. 

zr.tTS'S i“oS e “ tof i^srsTjs: fM *' 418 - 

sent st te ot tilings with those in past years cannot in most cases be instituted/ 

405. Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 

Subsidiary Table I.-General occupation, together with the uercentaw ot, inui 
distribution by occupations. nonnlntmr, «,„,•] & „i„„ +i „1 • „ T percentage Oil total 

1 opuiation and also that in each order and sub-order. 

406. Class A.— Government— Provides employmentfor 36,117 persons, or 131 
Glass A.-Government. P er cent - of tJ ie population and altogether 94,482 per- 

n , # i , „ sons > or 3 43 per cent, of the people are maintained. 

Out of the total number of persons supported by this class of occupation, 38-23 per 
cent, are actual workers and the rest, 6177 per cent, are dependents. The class 

“ divided mAo 3 orders, viz,: Administration, Defence and Service of Native and 
Jc oroign utj3iu6S» 

407. 92,413 persons, or 3'36 per cent,, are supported by administrative service, 

Order I-Administration. au / ^ ° f ,? em 3 5 ’ 1 ? 1 persons, or 1-28 per cent, are 

actually toiling. Under sub-order 1, Civil Service of 
the State, out of every three persons supported, one is an actual worker and he hag 
to maintain the other two. Nearly the same proportion holds good in sub-order 2, 

Service of Local and Municipal Bodies ; but only -03 per cent, of the population 
is supported by it. The Village Sendee, which includes Patels, Patwaris, .Jaglias 
and Mahars, supports 73,699 persons, or 2-67 per cent, of the population ; the 
actual bread-winners being 28,789 persons, or 1-04 per cent. 

408. The second order consists of the Army. In Berar, there is only one mili- 

TT _ , tary station at Paratwada and only -07 per cent of the 

~ JLL ' a " i ' ijC ‘ e ' d “ v ' people are enumerated as being directly or indirectly 

dependent upon this form of service. Out of every 100 persons supported by it, 
about 47 are soldiers, while the rest are dependent upon them. 

409. As might be expected, very few persons are returned in Berar as 

maintained by the service of Native and Foreign Slates- 
Order III — IT ative and Foreign Of those, however, who are so,* only about 22 per 
St&te Service. cen p are enumerated as actual workers and the rest, 

78, dependents upon them. 

410 Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture.— As far as Berar is concerned this 
Class B.— Pasture and Agricul- class is the most important as nearly three out of every 
tme. four persons are returned as directly or indirectly 

dependent upon it. Altogether 2,040,760 persons, or 74-10 per cent, of the total 
population, are supported bv this class of occupation. Of these, the actual workers 
number 1,449,572, or 52-63 per cent, of tbe total population. In other words, out 
of every 100 persons supported by this kind of occupation, nearly /I actually 
toil and the rest 29 are dependents. The low proportion of the dependents points 
to the fact that nearly every member of the family, barring the young children, 
the aged and the infirm, helps to earn the bread by contributing his proper quote 
to the work. The class is divided into two orders viz. —{I) 1 revision and care of 
animals, and (2) Agriculture. The -former is statistically unimportant, while the 
latter, which is the most important, falls under order v. 

43 1. The population of Berar is 2,754,016, and out of this 2,016,067 or 73-20 
1 L cent, are supported by agriculture, the actual 

Order y.- Agriculture, workers being as many as 1,430,1/4, or 61-93 per cent, 


Order III — U ative and Foreign 
St&te Service- 
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413. Agricultural labour provides employment to 1,207,134 persons, or 43-83 

percent, of the people, while 52- 73 per cent, are main* 
Sub-order u.~ Agricultural tained. Out of every 100 persons supported by this 
labourers. f orm 0 f employment as many as 83 are actually work- 

ing, while the remaining 1 7 are dependent upon them. It is thus clear that under 
this head of occupation the number of dependents is the least. 

414. Of Growers of special Products, there are only -01 per cent., and double 

the number of persons are engaged in Agricultural 
Sub-orders 12 and 13. training and supervision and Forests. 

415. Class C consists of order vi, which is as regards personal, household 

and sanitary services. Altogether 53,048, or 1-93 
per cent, of the population, are supported by it, and 

32,010 persons, or l - 16 per cent., are actually engaged in that calling. Nearly 
60 persons out of every 100, who are directly or indirectly dependent upon this form 
of employment, are returned as actual workers, and they have to maintain the 
other 40 persons. This order is further divided into three sub-orders, of which only 
one — Personal and Domestic services — is of some importance, as it claims 1-09 per 
cent, of the people as its followers, and affords a living to T81 per cent., or 49,939 
persons. 

416. 


Class C-— Personal Services. 


Class D— Preparation and 
supply of material substances. 


Class D deals with the preparation and supply of material substances. 

It consists of miscellaneous kinds of occupations com- 
prised under orders vii to xvii and sub- orders 17 to 
53, both inclusive. Altogether 200,462 persons, or 7*28 
per cent, of the people, deal in such pursuits, which afford means of subsistence to 
354,406 persons, or 12-87 per cent, of the total population. Of the total number 
of persons, who are dependent upon these occupations for their livelihood, 56 - 56 per 
cent, are actual workers, who have to maintain the remaining 43-44 per cent, of the 
people. 

417. 1-94 per cent, of the population deal in Food, Drink and Stimulants. Of 
Order vii.— Food, Drink and persons dealing in Vegetable Food, there are as many 

Stimulants, as -84 per cent., while those supported by the prepara- 

tion of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants number 1-26 per cent. 

418. The next order, which is of some importance, is order xii — Textile 
Order xii.— Textile Fabrics and Fabrics and Dress, under which 69,701 persons, or 

DreBS - ’ 2'17 per cent, are registered as actually engaged, and 

99,046 persons, or 3-60 per cent, of the people are altogether supported. 

419. Sub-order 40, Cotton, which is one of the principal products of this pro- 

Sub-order 40.— Cotton- afford f m + eans °/ ^PP 0 ? to persons or 

2-57 percent., the actual workers m it being 44,123 
persons, or 1-60 per cent. Out of every 100 persons supported by this source, as 
many as 38 are dependent upon the remaining 62 actual workers. 

420. Upon wood, cane and leaves, 40,055 persons, or 1-45 per cent, of the 
Order XV— Wood, Cane and population are dependent for their livelihood. The 

Leaves, &c. rest 0 f the orders and sub-orders in this class are 

statistically unimportant and call for no remark. 


421. The next Class E comprises commerce, transport and storage. Altogether 
class B-Commerce. 29,905 persons or 1*09 per cent, are engaged in this 

kind of occupation and 2-49 per cent, or 68,497 per- 
sons are supported by it. Under the sub-orders 54.-Money and Securities and 
56.— Dealing unspecified, nearly 19 and 43 persons respectively are shown as 
actual workers among every 10,000 people of all classes and professions. 


422. Olass F.- 


-Altogether 21,557 persons or nearly 8 in every 1,000 people are 
enumerated as following the learned, artistic and 
AAi „ a sportive professions comprised under Class: F., and 

44,176 persons, or 16 per 1,000 are supported. The percentages of the actual; 


Class Professions* 
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Class B. 
independent of occupation. 


workers and the dependents (calculated on the total number of persons sun nor ted 
by this class) aie rather evenly balanced. Out of every 1,000 people, religion is the 
profession of 4 and music and dancing of 1 person only. The ratio of other pro- 
fessionals is _ very low indeed. Among every 10,000 people, education, medicine 
law and engineering are the professions of 8, 4, 3 and 1 persons respective™ 
Very few persons m Berar have adopted literature or the pictorial art as their pro- 
fession. _ Out of every 1,000 persons 3 have got sport as their occupation and 5 
earn their livelihood by games and exhibitions. , 

423. Under Class G, Unskilled labour not agricultural, 51,588 persons, or 
Class G-.— Unskilled labour, not 1'87 per cent, of the people are supported, the actual 
agricultural. workers being 35,736 persons, or 1-30 per cent. 

4w4. The last Class BE relates to those whose means of livelihood are independ- 
Meais of subsistence ent of any occupation, and includes beggars, pen- 
sioners, prisoners, receivers of house rents, &c. M3 per 
cent, of the people, or 31,207 persons are thus circumstanced, and 47,059 persons 
or 1-71 per cent of the population are supported thereby. 

425. To be brief, the class of occupations which affords employment to and 
Summary. supports the greatest number of people in Berar is R— 

’ ‘ Pasture and Agriculture ’ ; while that in which the 

least number of people are engaged as well as supported is class F — ‘ Professions.’ 
The proportion of the actual workers to dependents is the greatest in sub-order 11, 
6 Agricultural labourers’, and therefore the ratio of the dependents is the least. 
Strictly speaking, sub-order 51 — £ Gums, wax, resins, and similar forest produce 
shows the highest _ proportion of actual workers, but the numerical strength 
of this sub-order is too small to warrant any deduction. Law, Money and 
Securities, Civil Service, Service of Local and Municipal bodies, Railway and Educa- 
tion are the lines where dependents considerably exeeed the actual bread-winners. 
Among those who have taken Religion, those who live at the Public Charge and 
those who deal in Wood and bamboos and inferior kind of Metals, Wool and fur, 
the proportions of actual workers to dependents are nearly equal The class F, 
which relates to professions, taken as a whole, exhibits this state very markedly. 


Clap. XI. 
Para- 426- 


426. 


Distribution of agricultural 
population by districts- 


In Snbsidiary Tables II, III, V and VI, the statistics regarding the more 
important occupations are given by districts. In 
Berar the agricultural class far out-numbors the 
others. The total population supported by agricul- 
ture in the province, together with the number of actual workers, is already 
dven in para. 411. We shall now consider the statistics by ( districts, which 
are shown in Snbsidiary Table II. The numerical strength of the population 
supported by agriculture is the highest (450,826) in the Amraoti, and the least 
(199,993) in the Ellichpur district. If we, however, look to tlm percentage which 
the agricultural population hears to the district population, it is Annul that \\ un 
beads the list with a percentage of 78-78, while Ellichpur is at the bottom, where 
the proportion is as low as 67-25. The paucity of agriculturists m the Elhdipur 
district is mainly due to the existence of the mountainous tract of the Melgh.it 
in it. The districts again divide themselves into northern and southern, each oi 
the latter showing a higher percentage than that of the former. Bus mate o 
togs is generally attributable to the fact that in the three nor hern districts 
S are better means of communication and there are a larger number of ginning 
SSSTidSta presses, which afford 

four people supported agmute rre “ n«ly 

SSi’ 'pr^rtio^ 8 ®, least ratio the 

tioi ia. eaeli of tlxo six districts. 
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XI. 427. Subsidiary Table III furnishes the information regarding industrial 
437'. population in precisely the same form. The expres- 

Distnbution of industrial popu~ s j on i industrial population ’ is intended to mean those 
la ion y is no B w p 0 are engaged in the preparation and supply of 

material substances, and corresponds to the 12 orders of occupations grouped 
under class D. Nearly 13 per cent, of the people are maintained by this hind of 
employment. In the Amraoti district 87,699 people are supported by the various 
industries ; but in the Basina district such people are less than half of that number. 
In the Ellichpur district, the percentage of the population supported by industries 
to its total population is the highest, viz., 16-24, while in Wun the reverse is the 
case. Out of every 100 persons dependent upon some kind of industry for their 
support, the number of actual workers range from nearly 55 in Basim to about 
58 in Wun. Map No. VI illustrates how the industrial population is distributed in 
this province. • 


428. Cotton and oil manufactures are the only two important industries in 

Distribution of industrial this province, which are carried on at home as well as 
population working at borne and m lactones. Of these, cotton is the most important, as 
in factories. jt is the staple commodity. There are four oil-mills, 

105 ginning factories, 41 cotton presses and one spinning and weaving mill in this 
province- It will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that 6,637 persons are actually 
engaged in the manufacture of various kinds of oils. Of these, 98-7 per cent, 
work at home and only 1-3 per cent, are employed in oil mills worked by steam 
power. Altogether 44,123 persons are actual workers in cotton. Of these, only 
69 are owners, managers and persons ranking as superior staff. 64' 58 per cent, 
of the actual workers in cotton are enumerated as home workers, and the rest 
35-42 per cent, as working in factories. Roughly speaking, out of every three 
persons engaged in the cotton industries, two work at home and one is employed 
in the factory. 


429. The next Subsidiary Table V is as regards the distribution of the com- 
mercial population in each of the six districts. The 
trict” mercial popnlafcioa by dis ' occupations dealt with in this Subsidiary Table are 

money and securities, general merchandise, unspecified 
dealing, middlemen, brokers and agents. Amraoti is distinguished by the highest 
number of persons supported by commerce, viz., 11,892, and is closely followed by 
Akola in this respect. The population in Basina directly or indirectly dependent 
upon commerce, is nearly half of that of Amraoti ; but in Ellichpur or Wun the 
number is even short of this ratio. In Wun the percentage, which the population 
supported by commerce bears to the district population, is the least (-92) ; while 
in Amraoti it is the highest (1-89). Out of every 100 persons supported 
by commerce in each of the six districts, Wun has got as many as 47 13 of 
actual workers ; in Buldana they are only 39 -12 and they have to maintain the 
remaining 60 88. 


430. The statistics regarding the distribution of the professional population 
_ . by districts are exhibited in Subsidiary Table VI. The 

buted f by Sricta UlatIon ai8tn ‘ figures are only for professions, such as religion, educa- 
tion, literature, law, medicine, engineering, sciences, 
pictorial art, music, acting and dancing- ; the sub-orders under order xxi — Sport 
and Amusements are excluded. Amraoti takes the lead in showing the highest 
number ol persons (11,425) supported by these professions, and Wun comes last, 
where the number is as low as 4,068. The percentage of population supported 
by professions to district population is 1-81 in Amraoti, and is closely followed 
by Ellichpur and Akola. In Wun it is the smallest, being only -87, in other 
words, less than half of that for Amraoti. The proportion of actual workers to 
dependents is _ rather evenly _ balanced in almost all the districts. It is, however, 
most marked in the Basim district, where for every one actual worker there is also 
one dependent upon him for support. 
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431. 


In Subsidiary Table* VII an attempt has been made to compare the 

Occupations by orders in 1901 P* esen statistics with those of 1891 bv each of the 
and 1891 rsmim 24 orders. As stated in paragraph 404', a satisfactory 

3 e 4 . comparison cannot in many cases be instituted a-. tl,h 

mode of treating the occupations has heen materially altered now ; but as the com- 
parison now proposed is between such a large division as Orders, some slight differ- 
ence may be safely neglected, in view oAlie fact that it will throw T*t 
on some of the industrial changes that have taken place within the decade. The 

ImteA T^'lscnf? ° f incr ® dSe “ foimrl in order HI— Seri ice of Native and Foreign 
b tales. In 1891 the number of persons maintained by this form of employ men. t 

was only 20, but, according to the present Census, it has nearly increased four limes 
and amounts to ,4. It is, however, probably due to temporary visitors. The 
increase ot 12ml per cent, under Learned and Artistic Professions and also tlmt 
ot lot per-cent, under Agriculture are very satisfactory, and indicate that both 
these are being appreciated by the people. The rise of 15 91 per cent, under hood, 
Drink and Stimulants and of'5’75 percent, under Supplementary Requirements 
points to the material prosperity of the people. The Administrative and Defensive 
Services, too, have afforded support to more people than they did in 1891. On 
the other hand, there has been a decrease of 29'61 per cent, in the number of 
persons supported by the occupation of Provision and Care of Animals. The two 
famines, which carried off cattle by the thousands and which destroyed the lives 
of many persons, are in the main responsible for it. The other decreases, such as 
in Commerce, Textile Fabrics and Dress, &c., may also be chiefly attributed to the 
famines. 

432. In Subsidiary Table VIII some 15 occupations which lend themselves 
„ , , . . to comment are, as directed by the Census Cominis- 

and 1891 0Ccupatl0M m 1901 sioner, picked out, and their statistics both for 1891 

and 1901 are given. It must, however, he premised 
that the comparison, is far from being satisfactory, as the occupations, as dis- 
tinguished from Orders of occupations, are compared here. A decrease of 3f Hi- 
per cent, is observable in the population supported by ‘ herdsmen.’ A general 
decrease in the population, together with the fact that the two recent famines 
killed off thousands of heads of cattle and many herdsmen were thrown out of 
employment, may be responsible for it. The enormous rise of 272 32 per cent, 
in the population supported by ‘ Land occupants not cultivating’ and a consider- 
able falling off of 45-79 per cent, in that maintained by ‘ Land occupants cultivating,’ 
are very probably nominal rather than real, owing to a difference in classifying 
these two occupations at this as well as at the previous census At the present 
Census the instructions to the enumerators were to show the exact connection of 
the person with the land as cultivating or non-cultivating ‘ Khatodar ’ or ‘ fehara- 
katdar,’ &c , and every person, who is returned simply as a Ivhatedar or Inamdar, 
&c., has been classed as ‘Land occupant not cultivating,’ In 1891, Ibeluue, an 
opposite presumption was made ; otherwise, the enormous increase or decrease 
is not susceptible of being explained by any other chief and reliable cause. Umler 
the head ‘ Tenants, &c., cultivating’ a falling off of 53 38 per cent, is perceptible. 
It is probably due to the fact that the employment of paid _ labour is gradually 
superseding the practice of working through co-sliarers, &c., inasmuch as effective 
supervision pays the cultivator better than lax co-operation. The persons support- 
ed 1 by field labourers have increased by 5346 per cent, which may be due to the 
masses of the people readily adopting this occupation as their means (d hw thood 
when they have nothing to fall back upon m times of scarcity. Ihc mcieasc oi 
29-52 per cent, under the head of ‘ Grain and pulse dealers, seems to be 
rather than real as in 1891 grain dealers were shown separately from pulse and 
flora Verarlrs- but at the present Census they ere all grouped together unto 

&l™„rSw£; tnrthe large Increase tf 47-82 per cent, under 


Chap, XI 
Para. 432- 
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Chap. XI this head. With the yearly increase in the number of ginning factories and 
Para 433. cotton presses, a rise in the number of the operatives and of those maintained by 
them is naturally to be expected The diminution in the percentages of those 
supported by the occupations falling under the heads of 1 Cotton-weavers, hand 
industry,’ ‘ Piecegoocls dealers,’ ‘Workers in gold, silver and precious stones,’ 
c Carpenters, ’ and ‘ Bankers, money-lenders ’ may very likely be explained by two 
causes, viz , (1) a general falling off m the population, and (2) the actual workers 
being m some way or other dissatisfied with their former occupation must have 
joined some other. This is evident fiom the fact that many of the carpenters and 
Mochis (shoe makers) are now seen working m the factories, where they can earn 
more and are therefore classed as mill operatives Similarly, some of the bankers 
and money-lenders, through vicissitudes of fortune, and finding or knowing no 
other occupation, have materially contributed to swell the ranks of shop-keepers 
and money-lenders ’ servants, wdiich show an enormous rise of 86<fi2 per cent. 
Hand industries cannot hold their own in the face of the cheaper and superior 
material from the mills and factories, and the persons engaged in hand industries 
must go to the wall in the absence of public encouragement 

433 Subsidiary Table IX shows the numbers of the actual workers, of males 

Actual workers of each sex en- and females and also the percentages of females to 
gag-eel m auj of tie 24 ordeis of males in each Order as distinguished from sub-orders 
occupations and groups. Altogether 464 temales are engaged 

under the occupational order ‘Administration.’ These are the malik village 
officials (Patels and Patwans) and Vatandar MaMrs, and they generally work 
by agents. Strange as it may at first seem, 7 women are shown as engaged 
in the defensive service. But a reference to Table XY, Part I, Piovincial, shows 
that they arc only the followers. In ‘indefinite and disreputable occupations’ 
women far outnumber the males. The number of women engaged in ‘ Light, 
firing and forage ’ also appreciably exceeds that of men. In all the other orders 
of occupations the males predominate. The proportions of actual female workers to 
male workem in earthwork and general labour and agriculture are much the same, 
viz , about 94 per cent The women engaged in these occupations arc generally of 
the poorer castes. In the occupational orders ‘ Glass, earthen, and stone ware’ and 
‘Textile fab tics and dress’ the percentages of female to male workers are 79 67 
and 6- 62 respectively. 18,431 females are shown as employed in the preparation 
of ‘ Food, drink and stimulants ’ as against 34,891, the number of male actual 
workers For every 100 males engaged in the pursuit of ‘Learned and artistic 
professions ’ only about 13 females are shown as following the same occupation. 
'The percentages of female workeis to male ones are very slenderly represented in 
the occupations termed as ‘Provision and care of animals’ (4 27); ‘Commerce’ 
(1 98) ; and ‘ Transport and storage ’ (1 64). But m the case of order III, 'Service 
of Native and Foreign States,’ or order X, * Yehicles and vessels,’ not a single 
female is returned. The numbers of males in these 2 orders of occupations are 
very small, viz , 16 and 48 only. 

434 The statistics contained in Subsidiary Table X disclose that ‘ Flour 

grinding ’ is almost entirely confined to females, as out 
lectedToZ" * 7 Se ' of 6 ' 618 P crs0ns engaged in this occupation only 185 

are males and the rest, 5,433, are females. Apart 
from this kind of occupation affording a means of livelihood to many females, it is 
also the household avocation of most of the native women If one happens to pass 
by a poor man’s house m a village, especially in the early morning, he is sure to 
hear the noise of the grinding mill mingled with the shrill voice of a female repeat- 
ing over and over a couplet or two of some old and hackneyed song to while away 
the exertion. T he possession of a stone grinding mill is a she qua non in the 
house of every native, Although Berar produces a very large quantity of jowari 
and other kinds of corn, there is not in it a single flour mill worked by steam 
power. It is rather strange to note that there are 177 female wool carders, while 
among men, none The number, however, is too small to draw a valid inference. 
459 females are returned as midwives. The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund has 
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withm the decade materially contributed to improve the efficiency of midwives C ha» XT 
m the Province. In ‘ Cotton c eanmg pressing and ginning ’ for every siv female S 435 
workers there is only one male worker The females, moreover, greatly pre- 
dominate under the head 1 Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters.’ Betel leaf 
selling appeal’s to he one of the favourite occupations of women, especially of the 
Buii and Tamholi castes. Other prominent avocations m which the workers of 
the softer sex outnumber those of the sterner one are, (1) Makers of baimlos other 
than glass, (2) Field labourers, (3) Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sollersMd) Grain 
parchers. (5) Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread, (6) Baskets, mats, fans, 
screens, brooms makers and sellers, and (7) Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and 
butter sellers. 1,571 prostitutes, &c, are enumerated at the present Census. In 
comparison with the males very few females care to he employed or earn their 
livelihood as farm servants, herdsmen, religious mendicants, bankers, money-lenders, 
shepherds and goatherds. 

435. Subsidiary Table XI, which is condensed from Imperial Table XVA, 

Combined occupations- throws some lighten the cep.Mjbes and IN, trees 

of the persons who are engaged m some of the impor- 
tant occupations, by showing the subsidiary occupations upon which they can fall 
back when deprived of their chief means of livelihood Of the herdsmen only 
•11 per cent, are also cow and buffalo keepers and milk, butter sellers. The posi- 
tion of shepherds and goatherds is somewhat better They generally engage 
themselves in making blankets, &c. ‘ Land occupants not cultivating ’ have got a 
variety of secondary occupations, prominent amongst which are headmen not 
shown as agriculturists, i e., patels, religions mendicancy, mendicancy not in connec- 
tion with a religious order, shopkeepers and money-lenders’ servants and grocers, &c. 

Of the ‘ Land occupants cultivating’ ‘47 per cent arc headmen not shown as agricul- 
turists, 20 p>er cent oil sellers, -27 per cent, grocers, &c., ’35 per cent cotton-sellers, 

•45 per cent dealers in timber and bamboos, and 2 30 per cent are bankers and 
money-lenders. Out of every 10,000 ‘ Tenants who are not cultivating ’ 46 pursue 
also the calling of money-lending and hanking, hut no other kind of occupation 
seems to have engaged their attention. On the other hand, ‘ Tenants, <fce., cultivating ’ 
can turn their hands to many other forms of occupations Out of every 10,000 
persons belon&ing to this class, 17 each are returned as village watchmen, barbers, 
o-rocers, and 13 as oil sellers, 29 as cotton sellers, 36 as bankers and 28 as cart 
owners and drivers, &c. The field labourers like land occupants cultivating have 
multifarious secondary occupations, but the numbers of ^those engaged in them arc 
very small -06 per cent, of the field labourers find additional employment by sell- 
ing firewood, charcoal and cowdung. The two secondary occupations of poisons 
principally engaged in cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning are dealing in gram 
and pulse and employment as general labour ; 1-31 per cent, of those who are 
workers in iron and hardware, find additional employment as carpenters &c. Ot 
the whole number of hankers and money-lenders 1-30 per cent are returned as 
grocers, &e., 1T8 per cent, are cotton sellers and -62 are cotton dyers. 
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436. The multitudinous results disclosed by the present census having been 
considered in detail in the foregoing chapters, I now conclude this report by summing 
up the most prominent results. 

437. The Census was taken on the night of the 1st of March 1 901, without any 

* difficulty and almost entirely by unpaid agency. The 
The Census- public feeling regarding the census was, as on previous 

occasions, apathetic. The provisional or first totals were reported by tbe 7 th of March. 

438. The total population of Berar by the present Census is 2,764,016, of 

whom 1,394,300 are males and 1,359,716 females. 

Total population, 

439. These results show that since the previous census, which Was taken on 

the 26th February, 1891, i.e., at an interval often years 

Decrease of population- an d three days, the population has decreased by 143,475, 

or 4 - 9 per cent. The males have decreased by 97,526, or 6 - 5 per cent., and the females 
by 45,949, or 3'3 per cent. The annual rate of decrease during the decade has 
been 5 -07 per mille. The decrease is the most prominent feature of this Census 
and is mainly attributable to the famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900 and to high 
mortality and diminished birth-rates in some other years of the decade. The effects 
of the famines on the population are noticeable in almost every Table of this 
Report, hut specially those showing the ages of the population. 

440. Compared with 1867 and 1881, the present total population shows, 

however, an increase of 526,362 and 81,343, or 23-6 and 
tioS°S P Swrnri88l tlie P ° PUla ' 3 per cents, respectively. 

441. The number of persons per square mile is 155, in 1891 it was 163. Berar 

is more thickly populated than its neighbouring pro- 

Density of population. vinC cs, though its density is below that of the North- 

Western Provinces, Bengal, Madras or the Punjab. 

442. There are 44 towns and 6,710 inhabited villages in the province 


as 


ATowns and villages- 


Number per house. 


against 39 and 5,785 respectively in 1891. 15*2 per 
_ cent, of the population resides in towns and 84’8 in vil- 
lages. In 1891 the proportions were l2-6and 87 - 5 per cents, respectively. Amraoti 
is the largest town in Berar, and has a population of 34,216. This, and the 
town of Akola have increased greatly in numbers. 

443. The totalnumber of occupied houses is 567,910, 
which gives an average of 4'8 persons to a house. 

444. Taking the distribution of population by religion, we find that the great 

Beligiou. masses of the people are Hindus, as many as 2,388,016, 

or 86-7 per cent, being the followers of this religion; 
212,040, or 7-7 per cent, are Musalmans; 129,964, or 4-7 per cent, are Animisties; 
and the rest, 23,996. or -9 per cent, belong to other religions, viz., Jain, Christian, 
Sikh, Zoroastrian and Jew. Compared witn 1891 the Hindus and Animistics have 
decreased each by about 5 per cent., while the followers of most of the other relb 
gions show an increase. 

445. The age returns are not quite satisfactory owing to the majority of the 

A g e . people having returned their ages through their ignor- 

. . ‘ auce m round numbers or certain popular figures. The 

statistics, however, show that the proportion of children of both sexes under five 
years has decreased considerably. Compared with 1891 the decrease comes to 351 
per ten thousand. Similarly the number of the old persons, specially over 56 years of 
age, has fallen off appreciably, the decrease being 148 per ten thousand. The males 
have suffered more in numbers than the females. In almost all the . other a°-e 
periods an increase is perceptible. The statistics go to show that ,it was on, the 
children under five and the ycry olcj persons above 55 that the famine mortality 
fell most heavily. . . ■ 1 'v 
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446. 


There Is an excess of’34,584 males over females in the total population 
Sex. 9 1 ' a ^er words, there are 975 females to 1,000 males! 

• +i , . . . . , 1891 the ratio was 942 to 1,000 males. The increase 

in the proportion is mainly duo to high mortality among the males during the 
decade and to better entimeration of females. 

447. Roughly speaking, out of every 9 persons 3 are single, 5 married and 1 

Civil Condition. widowed. Taking by sexes, out of the total male 

, . , „ population about 40 per cent, are single, 54 per cent 

married and about 6 per cent, are widowers. Similarly in the female population 
nearly do, 50 and 19 per cents, are spinsters, married and widowed respectively. 
Among the cnief religions, the Hindus and Jains marry very young, hence the highest 
proportions for the married ancl the lowest for the unmarried are exhibited by them. 
The Musalmans show the lowest proportions for the married, while the Animistic* 
show the highest ratios for the unmarried. The proportion of widows is also the 
highest among the Jains and lowest among the Animistics. 

448. Of the total population of Berar , only 123,316 or 4 - 5 per cent, are literate, 

Education- aS , a § ain n s J 93 > 686 > ? r 3 ' 2 P e J cc ^ in g 891 > ;™ 1 the 

rest, or 95‘B per cent., are illiterate. Ot the literate, 
118,958, or 8-5 per cent of the total population are males and only 4,358, or -3 
per cent, are females. It is satisfactory to find that the proportion of illiterate 
males has decreased within the decade by 2‘3 per cent. The state of education 
among females is still very backward. Taking the main religions, the Hindus, who 
form the bulk of the total population, show only 8 out of every 100 mules as able 
to read and write, while among the Musalmans the proportion is higher, viz., 
11 per 100. The Animistics are the most illiterate persons. There are 7,803 
males and only 527 females who know English, in 1891 their numbers were 2,493 
and 225 respectively. 

449. In Berar 28 languages and 68 dialects are spoken, of which Marathi is the 

principal one. It is the vernacular of the province 
anguage. and spoken by nearly 80 per cent, of the entire popula- 

tion. The following seven languages and dialects are also spoken by a fairly largo 
number of persons in different parts of the 'pro vince : — Urdu, Gondi, Labhdni or 
Banjari, Hindi, Marwadi, Telugu and Korku. 

450. Of the total population, 2,315,941, or 84T per cent, were born in Berar, 

while 438,075 persons, or 15*9per cent, were born outside 
Birth-place. the province and consequently they are regarded as 

non-indigenous or immigrants ; of these, 378,020 were born in the contiguous 
territories, viz., the Central Provinces, Hyderabad territory and the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Of persons born in Berar but censused in other parts ot India, there 
were 87,799. 

451. There is one insane person in every 8,345, one doafinutc in every 2,4SB 

one blind in every 493 and one leper in every 988 ot 
Infirmities. the population. Compared with 1891 the insane, the 

blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,185 and 911 respectively, while the 
deafmutes have increased by 580. 

452. Of the 382 castes, tribes and races returned under the 8 religions, the 

following four only are the chief ones, as they number 

Castes and Tribes, &c, a p ove 100,000 Kunbis (791,069), Mahars (3oO,92J), 

Mails (192,527) and Shekhs (130,583). . .. . 

453. Tbe statistics of occupations show that out of the total re «t 

2,754,016, 1,836,566 are actual workers and the rest 
Occupation. 4 917,450 are dependents. The class of occupations winch 

affords employment to and supports the greatest M ^er (2,040 ; 760 or 74 
of the people m Berar is B— “ Pasture and Agriculture ^ w ^\ at a f ™ rto d 
least number (44,176, or 1-6 per cent.), of people are engaged as well ^ 
is class E— “ Professions”— 354,406 or nearly i3per cent. °| Jt.f S^am. 
nf Umaa BOO A ; to4otual workers and 'the rest 'depeMcnt upon mem 

. " « . > 1 U , htC < i 


Conclusion. 
Bara- 453. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing general distribution by occupation. 


Order mn Sub-order. 

Percentage on 

TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Percentage in 
each Order and 
Sub-order, 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents, 

1 

2 

3 

4 



5 

Order I. — Administration 


3*36 

1*28 

38*06 

61-94 

Sub-order 1 Civil Service of tlie State 


•64 

*22 

84-08 

65 92 

„ 2 Service of Local and Municipal Bodies 


*03 

*01 

34*62 

65*38 

a 3 Village service , » 


2'67 

1*04 

39-06 

60-94 

II. — Defence , , ( . 


•07 

*03 

46‘62 

53-38 

Sub-order 4 Army . , , , 

© a 

•07 

•03 

40-02 

5338 

III.— Service of Native and Foreign States . , , , 

a o 

, , 

• 0 

21-62 

71-38 

Sub-order 6 Civil Officers. . , , ,, 

« # 

. . 

.. 

21 62 

78*38 

Total Class I 


8-48 

1*31 

38-23 

61*77 

IV.— “Provision and care of animals , . , , 

• a 

•90 

•70 

78-66 

21-44 

Sub-order & Stock breeding and dealing 

• *. 

•90 

•70 

78-73 

21-27 

,, 9 Training and care of animals 

q 9 

« » 

e a 

32*26 

67-74 

V.— Agriculture 

a * 

73*20 

51-93 

70*94 

29*06 

Sub-order 10 Landholders and Tenants 

8 « 

20-40 

8 07 

39-54 

60-46 

5 , 11 Agricultural Labour . « 

a o 

52-73 

43-fe 

83-12 

16-88 

„ 12 Growers of special products , , 

0 * 

*02 

•01 

66-66 

43-35 

9J 13 Agricultural training and supervision. 

and 





Forests,. 

e 0 

•05 

•02 

39-17 

60*83 

Total Class B 

a * 

74’ 10 

62-63 

71*03 

28-97 

VI, — Personal, Household and Sanitary services 

0 9 

1’93 

1T6 

80*34 

j 39-66 

Sub-order 14 Personal and domestic services 


1*81 

1-09 

60*63 

; 39*37 

„ 15 Non-domestic entertainment . , 


•01 

| 

•o 

45*07 

54*93 

„ 10 Sanitation » * 4 , a , 


•10 

*06 

56*46 

1 

43*54 

Total Class C, 

« ft 

1-93 

116 

60-34 

39*66 

VII,— Food, drink and stimulants ,, 4 , 

« a 

3*53 

1*94 

54-76 

45*24 

Sub-order 17 Provision of animal food t , 

9 © 

•82 

•46 

54*97 

45*03 

» IB Provision of vegetable food 


1*45 

*84 

58*02 

41-98 

„ 19 Provision of drink, condiments and stimulants 

1*26 

*64 

50*91 

49*09 

VIII,— Light, firing and forage . , f # 

9 * 

•66 

*41 

62*59 

37*41 

Sub-order 20 Lighting , , 

* * 

*03 

*02 

54;55 

45*45 

„ 21 Fuel and Forage 

6 » 

*63 

*39 

tfSS 

*37 

IX,— Buildings *, „ 

* • 

•44, 

•22 ' 

50*58 

49*42 , 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

general distribution by occupation-~(cQr\ti\) 



Percentage ox 
total popula- 
tion. 

Percentage in 
iacji Order and 
Sub-order. 

Order and Sub*grder. 

Persons - sup- 
ported. 

■a 

o 

i* 

« 

E » 

*£? u 

-3" 

■a 

o 

&= 

7 S 

-S A 

T, M 

4j * 

m 

s3 

0 

o 

p 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sub-oider 22 Building materials fle fle 

*15 

•11 

67*43 

32*57 

? > 23 Artificers in building , , , , t , 

*29 

*12 

41*84 

58*16 

X, —Vehicles and vessels 6t #l 

• 8 

. , 

33'29 

64*71 

Sub-order 25 Carts, carriages, &e, # , , , t , 

.. 

» J 

35*29 

01-71 

XI,— Supplementary Eequirements , . . , t . 

*39 

‘20 

51*43 

46-SV 

Sub-order 27 Paper , . . , . „ f . 

*02 

*01 

4-1-85 

55-15 

s, 28 Books and prints 

*01 

9 « 

34'24 

65*70 

„ 29 Watches, clocks and scientific instruments , „ 

, , 

8 8 

45 

55 

„ 31 Toys and curiosities » , 

'02 

■01 

68*77 

31*23 

„ 32 Music and musical instruments . • 

e 9 

9 0 

30 

70 

„ 33 Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, &c, . » 

'28 

*15 

53-21 

46*70 

„ 35 Harness 

‘01 

*01 

49-48 

50-52 

„ 36 Tools and machinery „ # , 

•04 

*02 

4P58 

C8'4d 

s , 37 Arms and ammunition . . 

*01 

. 8 

30 85 

09-50 

XII.— Textile fabrics and dress . , • » 

3‘00 

2-17 

60-28 

39-72 

Sub-order 38 Wool and fur . . . * 

*09 

‘05 

51*78 

48*22 

9? 39 Silk » e o« • * » * 

*04 

•02 

62-11 

I 37*89 

„ 40 Cotton s * * * 

2' 57 

1*60 

62-43 

37*57 

„ 41 Jute, Hemp, Max, Coir, &c. 

*06 

*04 

58*98 

41*02 

n 42 Dress . . . . ** 

■084 

*046 

54-64 

45*36 

XIII.— Metals and Precious Stones * . - • • j 

1*28 

j *57 

44*87 

55*13 

Sub-order 43 Gold, silver and precious stones • . 

•72 

‘28 

39*41 

60-59 

44 Brass, copper and bell-metal 

•11 

*05 

51*53 

48*47 

45 Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead . * • e 

‘03 

*01 

47*95 

52*05 

J5 46 Iron and steel . * •* * 8 

*43 

•22 

52*21 

47*79 

XIV.— Glass, Earthen and Stone ware « . •• * * 

*62 

*42 

67-08 





83*33 

16*67 

Sub-order 47 Glass and China-ware .* 

* « 

* • 



fs 48 Earthen and* Stone»ware 

*62 

■42 

67 08 

32*93 



*82 

66*30 

43*70 

XV.— Wood, Cane and Leaves, &cu 

Ji rkO 




Sub-order 49 Wood and bamboos * « * * * 8 

103 

•53 

51-09 

48*91 

1 . . , 50 Cane' work, matting and leaves, &c.- * * 

*42 

*29 

68*90 

81*10 

i ?! | 

*14 

: ; ‘08 

; ( 55*73 

44*27 

XVI.— Drugs, ChimSj Dyes, &c. • • ,r , 




*1 A 

r j i ' i Stit).order 81 Gum, was, resin and similar forest produce . , 

, *86 

; *82 

» : 11 '13 
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Sub. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing general distribution by occupation — (contd.) 


Order and Sub-order. 

Percentage on 

TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Percentage in 
each Order and 
Sub-order, 

1 Persons sup- 
! ported. 

Actual work- 
ers, j 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sub-order 52 Drugs* dyes, pigments, &c. 

# 0 

« * 

‘14 

*08 

54*64 

45*36 

XVII,— Leather . . , , 

. . 

0 ft 

‘74 

*45 

60’23 

39*77 

Sub-order 53 Leather, horn and bones, &e. 

• • 


‘74 

*44 

60 23 

39-77 

Total Class D 


12-87 

7*28 

56*56 

43*44 

JC VIII,— Commerce , . ,, 


ft ft 

163 

•67 

41 39 

58 61 

Sub-order 54 Money and securities . . 

ft ft 

A 4 

•58 

•19 

32' 

68- 

» 55 General Merchandise „ 



•03 

•ofe 

52*05 

47*95 

?> 56 Dealing unspecified 

9 0 


*88 

•43 

48*14 

51*80 

« 57 Middlemen, brokers and agents 

ft ft 

ft ft 

•13 

•04 

34*80 

65*20 

XIX.-— Transport and Storage 

a $ 


•86 

*42 

47-96 

52 04 

Sub-order 58 Hallway B B , , 

a § 

0 9 

■13 

‘04 

35 62 

64*38 

„ 59 Hoad 



■48 

k 26 

53*25 

46*75 

i ) 60 Water a , 

ft 0 


. , 


38*39 

51*61 

« 61 Messages * 0 

« a 


*06 

*02 

40*47 

59*53 

„ 62 Storage and weighing 

a a 


*19 

*09 

45*21 

54*79 

Total Class E 


2*49 

1-09 

43*66 

56*34 

Aiv.— ^earned, and Artistic Professions 

•• 


P49 

•71 

47*82 

52*18 

Sub-order 63 Iteligion 

9 a 

. . 

•85 

*42 

49 '02 

50-98 

3 64 Education « . t , 

a 9 


*21 

*08 

39-85 

60*15 

u 65 Literature . . , , 

• 0 


■01 

* * 

32*84 

67*10 

„ 66 Law 

ft * 

a * 

•09 

*03 

28-44 

71*56 

,« 67 Medicine , , 


* «» 

‘09 

“04 

46 '94 

53*06 

» 68 Engineering and survey 

fi a 

a a 

*03 

■01 

39*08 

6092 

jj ^6 Pictorial art, sculpture, &c, 

* ft 

* • 

a* 

* » 

52 54 

47*46 

» ^ Music, acting and dancing 

9 0 


*20 

*12 

62*47 

37*53 

XXI.— Sport 







* 


* * 

*11 

*06 

61 07 

38*93 

Sub-order 72 Sport . , 

ft * 


•05 

*03 

56*97 

43*03 

i, 78 Games and exhibitions, * 


•* 

*07 

*05 

63*71 

$6*29 

, Total Class P 

WtT i ^ . _ . 

« e 

1-60 

*78 i 

48*80 

51*20 

wawonj ana ueneral Labour 

i » 

» a 

1*79 

1-24 

t 69-27 

30'73 

Sub-order 74 Earthwork, &c, 







. 

» « 


. T3 

'OS: 

r U6'08 

SS02 

1 . jj 75 General labour t ; 

M -* 

* *'* { 

1*66 J 

Mkv 

60-44 

80:56. 
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■ subsidiary table I. 

Showing general distribution by occupation — (conclcl). 


Order and Sub-order# 


1 


XXIII, Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations # 

Sub-order 76 Indefinite 

‘ 9 a « n 

„ 77 Disreputable p , 

. Total Class Q 

XIV » — Independent efl ## 

Sub-order 78 Property and alms 

„ 79 At the public charge , , „ * 

Total Class H 
Total 


Percentage in 
TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Percentage in 
each Order and 
Sub-order, 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

•a 

5 g 

A 

8 

*3 

£ 

m 

a 

ns 

a 

<u 

c* 

Q 

2 

8 

4 

5 

•08 

*06 

69'36 

30-6* 

*- 

.. 

18-37 

81*63 

•08 

•06 

70*47 

29*63 

1-87 

I '30 

69*27 

30 73 

‘ 1*71 

ITS 

66*31 

3300 

X'53 

1 *04 

68*61 

8I*4D 

T9 

•09 

48*26 

51-74 

1-72 

ITS 

7 

*• 

1 


60*69 

33*31 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Showing distribution of the Agricultural Population by districts. 


District. 

Population 
supported by 
agriculture 
(Order V.) 

Percentage of 
agricultural 
population 
to District 
population. 

f, . nnn .. , „ n, ,i 

Percentage on acuiidoltu ral 
population of— 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

1 3 

i 

4 

5 

Amraoti . » 

f » * * 

• • 

450,826 

* 

71*55 

70 51 

29*49 

Akola » » 

» 8 ® e 

• • 

415,582 

7P34 

67*03 

32*97 

Ellichpur . ♦ 

.. 

•• 

199,993 ■ 

67 '25 

65*99 

Sf».f 

84*01 

Bul&ana , s 

9* ft , « » 

* 9 

312,963 

78 88 

72'57 

27-43 

■Wun P « 

* i ' ‘ *6 

o b : 

367,826 

78*78 

; 74*77 

25-23 

Basirh .. 

"X. 1 j >v/ *• , - 

A 9 

268,877 

* 76-08 

. U ' m 

25*76 , 

i(( ;' ( ] 1 tijt 

1 -*V*VtfV ,/! '‘‘r'y ; 

i .j- 1 , ,! . j - 1 ' J i 

Province*' j ' 

1 <■ ** ! * uVf 


2,016,067 

. v. — * 't .*#. V .-i— 

73*20 

70*94 

' ' 2006 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 III. 


Showing distribution of the Industrial Population by districts. 


District * 

Population 
supported by 
industries. 

Percentage 
of industrial 
population 
to District 
population. 

Percentage on Industrial 

POPULATION OF— 

Actual workers. 

Dependents* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraofcl s » 

e a a tt 


87,699 

13-92 

* 

56-81 

43*19 

Akola 

9 9 f 0 

« a 

79 , 474 ’ 

13-64 

55-66 

44-34 

Ellichpur , . 

ft a ft ® 

0 ft 

48,298 

i 

16-24 

57*61 

42*39 

Buldana. * « 

ft * a « 

a e 

53,676 

12*67 

55 90 

4410 

Wun . 9 

s9 

•• 

47,933 

10*27 

58*31 

41-69 

Basim e « 

. • 

0 

37,326 

10*56 

55-28 

44*72 


Proyince 

® 0 

354,406 

72 87 

56*56 

4344 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE JY. 


Showing distribution of the Industrial Population by Domestic and Factory Industries. 


Name of Industry* 

Owners, 
managers 
and superior 
staff. 

Workmen 
and other 
subordinates. 

*r 

Total actual 
workers. 

Percentage on actual 

WORKERS OE— 

Home 

1 workers. 

Factory 
- workers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

^ 6 

Oil Manufactures 


*** 

... 

6,637 

t 

! 6,637 

• 

1 

98-70 

| 

1-30 

Cotton Manufactures 


v»* 

69 

44,054 

44,123 

64-58 

*’ 354$ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y. 

Shoving dilution of the Commercial Population by die, rich,. lS„ 


District 

Population 
supported by 
commerce. 

Percentage of 
commercial 
population to 
District popula- 
tion. 

Percentage on commercial 

POPULATION OF — 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraotl 0 ,, 








««« mat 


11,892 

1*89 

i 

42*36 

57*64 

Akola 

*»# ««« 

CM 

10,714 

1'84 

j 

[ 

40 " 39 

59*61 

Ellicbpur ... 

»•# 

... 

4,793 

1*61 

39*72 

60-28 

Buldana *, 0 

0 »« t«d 

0 tft 

7,585 

1*71 

39-12 

CO -88 

¥ua 

a«a 

9 •« 

4,305 

‘92 

47-13 

62-87 

Basim «,« 

« o <5 ato 

e«« j 

5,579 

1'58 

41-37 

58 63 


Province 

»«• 

44,868 

1-83 

41*30 

58*61 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. 

Showing distribution of the Professional Population by districts. 


District, 

j Population 
supported by 
profession. 

Percentage of 
professional 
population to 
District popula- 
tion, 

pEBCENTAOE ON PROFESSIONAL 
POPULATION OF— 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

l' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti 

* ® 

1 

0 0 

11,425 

1*81 

47-77 

52*23 

Akola 

e » 

t » 

9,084 ; 

1*56 

44-78 i 

55"22 

Ellicbpur 

# « 

ft * 

6,018 

1*69 

48-47 

51-63 

Buldana 

v » 

* « 

6,471 * 

1*46 

45-70 

64-30 

Wim 

v r 1 * * 

ft ft 

4,068 j 

•87 

54*40 


Basim 

'■ t ft » 

ft ft 

, 4,868 

1*37 ' 

60-29 

: 49*71 

> ,l' A- / L 

Province 

' ft ft r ! 

40,924 

1-49 

47*82 

62*18 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE f VII. 

Showing occupations by Orders » 1901 and 1891, 


Order. 

Population sup- 
ported in 
1901. 

Population sup- 
ported in 
1891, 

Percentage of 
variation ( +) 
or (— ). 

1 

2 

3 . 

4 

1 

Administration 


92,413 

86,464 

4* 6*88 

2 

Defence 


1,995 

, . 1,959 , 

+11-84 

a 

Service of native and foreign states 


74 

20 

8 + 270-0 

4 

Provision and care of animals 


24, (593 

35,078 

— 29*61 

5 

Agriculture 


2,016,067 

1,986,265 

: 4 * i*5o 

6 

Personal, household and sanitary services , . 

53,048 

72,301 

4 - 26*63 

7 

Food, drink and stimulants 

o * e * 

97,366 

, 84009 

+ 15 91 

8 

Light, firing and forage 

« D 4 » 

18,115 

44,691 

- 59-47 

9 

Buildings 

0 * ft to 

12,071 

18,101 

- 33*31 

10 

Vehicles and vessels 


136 

292 

- 53*42 

11 

Supplementary requirements 

« ft < • 

10,769 

10,183 

4- 5 75 

12 

Textile fabrics and dress 


99,046 

112,142 

— 11*68 

13 

Metals and precious stones] 

a A no 

35,286 

38,129 

-7*46 

14 

Glass, earthen and stone ware 


17,115 

18,884 

-9*37 

15 

Wood, cane and leaves, &c., 


40,055 

48,149 

-16*81 

16 

Drugs, gums, dyes, &c,, 


3,969 

3,745 

+5 98 

17 

Leather 


20,478 

23,883 , 

-1426 ** 

18 

Commerce 


44,868 

52,671 

—14*81 

19 

Transport and storage 


23,629 

29,687 

—20-41 

20 

Learned and artistic professions 

0 6 0 « 

40,924 

36,438 

+12*31 

21 

Sport 

« • 4 4 

3,252 

3,490 

-6*82 

22 

Earthwork and general labour 


49,307 

* . 

' 4 

id 

Indefinite and disreputable occupations . , 

2,281 

138,794 

— 98 36 

24 

Independent 

.. 

47,059 

52,123 

— 9-72 




2,754,016 

2,897,491 

— 4*95 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII 
Showing selected occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Occupation, 


Population 
supported in 
1901ft 

Population 
supported in 
1891, 

Percentage of 
variation (+) 
or (—). 

Herdsmen 

...... L .. ■ -*| 

16,290 

25,508 

— 36-14 

Land occupants not cultivating 

O ft 

40,832 

10,967 

+ 272 32 

Land occupants cultivating 

• ft 

848,397 

642,689 

— 45-79 

Tenants, &c., cultivating 

Field labourers * 

• ft 

160,331 

343,895 

— 53*38 


1,347,448 

878,050 

+ 53*46 

Fish dealers 

s « 

7,94.'} 

13,303 

— 40*56 

Grain and pulse dealers 

V ♦ 

11,553 

8,920 

+ 29 52 

Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers , 

* . 

10,386 

19,903 

— 47*82 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mill operatives 
and other subordinates, 

22,293 

14,103 

+ 58*07 

Cotton weavers : hand industry , 

» « 

20,891 

27,212 

— 23*23 

Piecegoods dealers 

ft * 

11 806 

‘ 15,973 

— 26*09 

Workers in gold, silver and precious stones , . 

17,966 

20,180 

— 11*26 

Carpenters 

ft ft 

22,761 

28,942 

— ^ 21*36 

Bankers, money-lenders, > 

ft » 

14,806 

19,282 

^ 23-22 

Shopkeepers* and moneylenders* servants 

1 Vi * k ' i 

* » 

24,093 

12,910 

[ 

+ 86*62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing occupations of females by Orders. 


- 

Humber of actual workers, J 

Percentage of 
female* tu 
males. 

Order. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Administration 

34,707 

464 

1 34 

2. defence , „ 

923 

7 

*76 

3. Service of native and foreign states . , 

16 

• p 

f * 

4. Provision and care of animals 

18,603 

795 

4 27 

5. Agriculture 

735,748 

694,426 

94 3S 

8. Personal, household and sanitafy services 

24,335 

7,075 

31 34 

7. Pood, drink and stimulants , , w 

34,891 

18,431 

52*82 

S. Light, firing and forage * « > . 

6,306 

6,034 

113 74 

9. Buildings . . j 

5,384 

m 

13 41 

ID. Vehicles and vessels «• 

48 

722 

13-41 

11. Supplementary requirements * » > • 

4,095 

1,444 

35 23 

12. Textile fabrics and dresa • * ♦ • 1 

36,713 

22,988 

6262 

13. Metals and precious stones * • 

14,385 

1,447 

10-06 

14. Glass, earthen and stone ware * * » * 

6,399 

5,091 

79 67 

15. Wood, cane and leaves, &c, * * 

17,769 

4,780 

26-90 

16. Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. • • * * 

1,393 

810 

58-79 

IT. Leather 

8,929 

3,404 

68-12 

18. Commerce * • 4 k 

18,213 

360 

1-98 

19, Transport and storage * * 

11,149 

183 

104 

20, Learned and artistic professions 

17,267 

2,314 

13 41 

2l. Sport 

1,578 

408 

25-80 

22. Earthwork* and general labour 

17,520 ’ 

16,634 

1)4 94 

23, Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

ll 

1,571 

14,281-83 

,24* Independent * * f * ' 

23,067 

8,140 

85 29 

■ / ' 1 

1,038,429 

798,187 

7686 
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Chap. XI. SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Showing occupations of females by selected Groups. 


6 


No, OK ACTUAL WORKERS. 

Percentage 

& 

P< 

1 

C 

Name of occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

of females 
to males. 

27 

Herdsmen 

13,199 

405 

3-07 

SI 

Shepherds and goatherds . . . . 0 » 

4,286 

280 

6 53 

S6 

Land occupants not cultivating 

10,977 

3,243 

2954 

36« 

Land occupants cultivating , , 

119,115 

11,886* 

9 98 

37 

Tenants not cultivating , , 

4,878 

783 

16-05 

27a 

Tenants cultivating » , 

66,688 

4,331 

6 49 

38 

Farm servants 

75,314 

1,434 

1*90 

30 

Field labourers 

4.V7.749 

672,637 

346*94 

81 

Cooks , , 

1,270 

285 

22-44 

64 

Indoor servants , , , * , . 

4,946 

2,274 

45*98 

€5 

W ashermcn * . 

4,672 

4,324 

92-55 

€6 

Water carriers , . , , 

1,0S9 

190 

17*45 

74 

Scavengers « . . , , . 

1,031 

584 

56 64 

76 

Butchers and slaughterers 

2,734 

732 

26 77 

78 

Cows and buffalo keepers and milk and butter sellers 

954 

1,045 

109-64 

79 

Fishermen and £Uh cure rs 

1,532 

487 

31-79 

80 

Fish dealers , . . , , , # . 

3,745 

1,107 

29 56 

90 1 

Flour grinders . . , . . , , . 

185 

5,433 

2,936 76 

97 

Grain and pulse dealers 

4,563 

576 

12*62 

98 j 

Grain parchers „ . » . • • 

741 

929 

125 37 

101 

Oil sellers 

3,657 

2,484 

67*92 

104 

Sweetmeat sellers . . * . , . 

1,214 

209 

17*22 

105 

Vegetable and fruit sellers . . , , 

1,370 

1,151 

84*01 

123 

Cardamom, betel-leaf and areeanut sellers 

1,339 

2,452 

18312 

124 

Grocers and general condiment dealers and staff 

9,196 

1,515 

16 47 

no 

Tobacco and snuff sellers . , , , « . 

8G4 

140 

16*20 

144 

Sellers of vegetable oil for lighting * , 

135 

93 

68*89 

149 

Hay, grass, fodder sellers « » » , 

2,036 

2,064 

10P38 

150 

Firewood, charcoal and cow dung sellers « , * . 

2,874 

3,822 

132*99 

155 

Brick and tile makers „ v »» , . 

964 

444 

46*06 

150 

Brick and tile sellers . , * * 

781 

176 

22*54 

m 

Toy, kite and cage makers and sellers , , . » 

107 

115 

107*48 

SOB 

Makers of bangles other than glass 

30 

51 

17 00 

200 

Sellers of bangles other than glass , * 

103 

95 

92*23 

til 

Sellers of glass bangles , , , . , , 

1,872 

792 

42*31 

216 

- Flower garland makers and sellers # » , * 

126 

98 • 

77*78 

217 

Makers and sellers of spangles, ' Hngams and sacred 
threads . , . „ „ 1 , 

‘ ' 796 , 

104 

, ; 13*07 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Showing occupations of f emales by selected Groups— (conoid.). 


6 


No. OP AGTUAL WORKERS 


A 

Name of occupation. 



Percentage 




of females 

o 

u 

0 


Males. 

Females. 

to males. 

222 

Harness (not leather) makers and sellers . « 

103 

28 

27*18 

223 

Saddle-cloth makers, embroiderers and sellers 

45 

14 

31*11 

251 

Persons occupied with blankets, woollen cloth and 
yarn, fur, feathers and natural wool. 

W ool carders , . . , # e 

850 

207 

24 35 

252 

. . 

177 

, „ 

260 

Silk carders, spinners and weavers, makers of silk 

154 

85 

00-19 


braid and thread 

261 

Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread 

170 

191 

112-35 

264 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills : opera- 

8,424 

5,590 

06-36 


tives and other subordinates. 

258 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills : operatives 
and other subordinates. 

1,205 

399 

33 11 

271 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners * . , , 

922 

5,542 

001-08 

272 

Cotton weavers : hand industry „ . , # 

9,263 

3,93o 

42*18 

275 

Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters . , 

749 

1,965 

262*33 

278 

Cotton dyers 

2,005 

850 

42*39 

289 

Dealers in raw fibres 

146 

107 

73-29 

304 

Piecegoods dealers 

4,838 

583 

12*05 

306 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners , . 

4,178 

3,061 

73 26 

323 

Brass, copper and bell-metal sellers , , , . 

770 

170 

22*08 

328 

Workers in iron and hardware , . « • 

4,990 

1,054 

21*12 

336 

Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers , . * . 

2,108 

1,880 

89*18 

337 

Sellers of pottery ware 

8,154 

2,448 

77*62 

338 

Grindstone and millstone makers and menders 

911 

667 

73 ’22 

345 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 

1,517 

652 

42*98 

347 

Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, &c., makers and 

3,795 

4,038 

106*40 

378 

sellers. 

Persons occupied with miscellaneous drugs 

589 

290 

49*24 

379 ; 

Ditto ditto dyes 

549 

431 

78*51 

386 1 

Leather dyers . . * * • • 

606 

279 

46*04 

t-* 

CO 

OQ 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers » • 

7,354 

2,849 

88*74 

391 

Waterbag, Wellbag, bucket and ghee-pot makers 

231 

108 

46*76 

392 

Bankers, money-lenders, &c. v . * * 

4,364 

332 

7*61 

446 

.Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, con- 

9,154 

1,189 

12*99 

447 

vents, &c, 

Church, temple, burial or burning groufid service, 
pilgrim conductors, undertakers, &c. 

673 

246 

30*55 

382 

52 

mi 

468 

Practitioners without diploma * # * * 





459 

** ■ 

472 

Midwives « • * • * * 

* a 


! 

490 

492 

Actors, singers and dancers and their accompanists r . 

: "Shikari% falconers, bird-catchers « ■* 

3,183 

570’ 

257 

142 

8*07 

’i 24*91 

#9 

' Tumblers, acrobats, wrestlers, professional cricketers, 

738 

, t '206 : 

27411 • 

i 

504 

, | 1 ■' , , < . 

.DEfoa^.'eanalssaid^il^y Wbonto, *« 

*j\ ^ ^yV % 1 im ' ( y ,/■ 1 ' jr , , , 

labour / *» 1 *' 1 1 f ' ?*/' > ’■ a ' 

‘f ^v'f ' ' --T :i yH;ilnLi‘iA K ’’ ' f 1 ' ‘‘'‘U 11 ’ 

,, \ * 1,591 

15,833 

1 1 ' ( , 

, 1 1 * s ! !♦ A ' 1 ( 1 , 

1 ' . 61S 1 ' 

: ' ■ 15,094 r 

fifin' 

r 38*47 

‘ 1GP0I 

1 * * , ,, 1 v 

‘V'j \ ,-7 ; *,/, 
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pq 


o 

•w 

53 


^3 
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O 
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5r 

© 

a 
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W 

cs 

* 
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Ah 


m 55 
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2 
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003 

** 
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03 

9 9 

003 

uouiaDqs'B^ 

09 

09 

02 

•s^uYAaas toopuj 


sioqiY^ 

OO ® . N h 1 

. : o\ <>\ : - © : : 
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05 

06 
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■*n 

; o * * 
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Note , — In this subsidiary table only those occupations ate shown fiom Table XYA t the followers of which number more than 25, 
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